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TO THE KING. 


Si h, 


The ITistorv ol' India is laid, with groat hiinii- 
lity, at llie loot of tlie throne. As no inconsi- 
derable part of Ilindor»lan is now in a manner 
couiprc'liendod ^vithin the circle of the Biitish 
empire, there is a propriety in addressing the 
liistory ot that country to tin; Sovereign. 

The success of your Majesty's arms iias laid 
open tlie East to tlu* researclies of the curious ; 
and your gracious acceptance of this first, though 
small, specimen of the literature of Asia, will 
cxcitc' men of gn att r abdities than tlie present 
translator jiossesses, to study* the* annals of a 
peo])le remarkable for their anticjuity, civiliza- 
tion, and the singular character of their religion 
and maimers. 

t 

In the History of Hindostan, now otffcred to 
your Majesty, the people of Great Britain may 

« * t ^ ® 

see a strikihfr contrast ’of their own condition : 
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and, whilst they fed for human nature suifering 
under despotism, exult, at the same time, in 
that happy liberty which they enjoy under the 
government of a Prince who delights in aug- 
menting the security and felicity of his subjects. 

• 

That your Majesty may long remain a public 
blessing, and reign for a series of many years 
over this happy nation, is the sincere prayer of 

Your Majesty^s 
most dutiful, 
most humble, 

and most devoted, 
subject and servant, 
ALEXANDER DOW. 



PREFACE. 


Though, in an advanced stage of society, the human 
mind is, in some respects, enlarged, a ruinous kind of 
self-conceit fre(piently circumscribes its researches after 
knowledge. In love aith our own times, country, and 
government, we are apt to consider distant ages and 
nations, as objects unuorthy of tlu' page of the histo- 
rian. These prejudices are not eontined to the \ulgar 
and illiterate : some nun of genius and reputation for 
})liilosoph}, have inUvtained sentiments upon that 
subject too narrow and confined for the Goths of a 
much darker age. 

Had the translator of the following IJistorv thought 
so moanh of tlie atl'aiis of the East a-, these men utlcct 
to do, l)e niiglit have saved a great deal of time and 
iahoui. To uidoclv the springs fj’oin Y' he has 
dcri\c(] Ills kno\\i(‘dge nas not so easy a task, that he 
would have muiertaken it witliout an 'opinion, that 
the doiiKstic atTaiis of India were, in some dcgrcf^ 
worthv of being .related. He has the satisfaction 
find, fi;oiii tiie cncouragcanent given to tlic former 
edition, notwithstanding the uncouth form in wiiich it 
appeared, that the Historyoi'HinJostan is* an object df 
attention to many in Great Britain; and this has i\pt 
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been his least inducenhent to render it now much less 
unworthy of the public eye. To translate from the 
Persian was not the primary view of the publisher of 
Ferishta’s Epitome of tl\e History of the Mahommedan 
Princes of India. To qualify himself for negotiation, 
was his first object in learning the language. As he 
proceeded in his studies, other motives for his con- 
tinuing them arose. Though the manner of eastern 
composition differs from the correct taste of Europe, 
there are many things in the writings of Asiatic authors 
worthy the attention of literary men. Their poetry, 
it must be confessed, is too turgid and full of conceits 
to please, and the diction of their historians very dif- 
fuse and verbose : yet amidst the redundancy of the 
latter, we find that scrupulous attention to truth,'- and 
that manliness of sentiment, which constitute the very 
essence of good history. 

The works of Mahommed Casim Ferishta of Delhi, 
who flourished in the reign of Jehangire, about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, were put into 
the translator’s .hands by his teachers. As he ad- 
vanced, a new field gradually opened before him. He 
found, with some degree of astonishment, the autlientic 
history of a great empire, the name of whicli had 
scarcely ever Iravelled to Europe. Being, at the same 
time, honoured with the particular friendship of the 
Emperor, at whose court he had for some time lived, 
he wa?"induccd to listen to that Prince’s solicitations, 
for givftig to the English some idea of his predecessors 
cn the throne of India. . 

Though our author has given the title^f^the History 
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of Hindustan to his work, yet it is rather that of the 
Mahommedan empire in India, than a general account 
of the affairs of the Hindoos. What he says con- 
cerning India prior to the first invasion of the Afgan 
Mussulmen, is very far from being satisfactory. He 
collected his accounts from Persian authors, being 
altogether unacquainted with the Shanscrita or learned 
language of the Brahmins, in which the internal his- 
tory of India is comprehended. Wc must not there- 
fore, ^^ith Ferishta, consider the Hindoos as destitute 
of genuine domestic annals, or that those voluminous 
records they possess are mere legends framed by the 
Brahmins. 

The prejudices of the Mahommedans against the 
followers of the Brahmin religion, seldom permit them 
to speak with common candour of the Hindoos. It 
swayed very much with Ferishta when he affirmed 
that there is no history among the Hindoos of better 
authoritv than the Muhabarit. That work is a poem, 
and not a ln>torv : it was translatcil into Persian bv 
the brother of the great Abul Fasil, rather as a per- 
formance of fancy, than as un authentic account of 
the ancient dynasties of the Kings* of I<idia. But that 
there are many hundred \olumes in prqse in the Shan- 
scrita language which treat of the ancient Indians, the 
translator can from his own knowledge aver ; and lie 
has great reason’ to believe, that the Hindoos their 
authentic histoiy farther back into antiquity ihan any 
other nation now existing. 

The Mahommedans know* nothing of tlie Hindoo 
learning : and diad they even any knowledge of ’the 
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history of the followers of Brirnlia, their prejudices in 
favour of the Jewish fictions contained in the Koran, 
would make them reject accounts which tend to sub- 
vert the system of their own faith. Tlie Shanscrita 
records contain accounts of the affairs of the western 
Asia, very different from what any tribe of the Arabians 
have transmitted to [)ostcrity : and it is more than pro- 
bable, that upon examination, the former will appear to 
bear the marks of more autiicuticity and of greater 
antiquity than the latter. 

But whetlicr the Hindoos possess any true history of 
greater antiquity than other nations, must altogether 
rest upon the authority of the Brahmins, till w'c shall 
become better acquainted with their records. Their 
pretensions hov^cver are very high, and they con- 
fidently affirm, that the Jewish and Muhomincdan 
reliaions are heresies, from what is contained in the 
Bedas. They give a very particular account of the 
origin of the Jewish religion in records of undoubted 
antiquity. lla.ja Tura, say tljey, who is phiced in the 
first ages of *the (’al Jug, had a son who apostatized 
from the Hindoo faitli, for which he was banished by 
his father to the Wist. The apostate fi.xed his resi- 
dence in a country called Mohgod, and propagated the 
Jewish religion, which the impostor Mahommed further 
edfrupted. The Cal Jug commenced about 4887 years 
ago; aa,d whether the whole story may not relate to 
Tcrah agd his son Ahiahain, is a point not wortliy of 
being minutely discussed. 

t I'eizi, the brother frf Afiul Fazil the historian, wa.^ 

© * 

the* only Mussulmap we ever heard. of who understood 
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the Shanscrita. The fraudulent means by which be 
acquired it, will be shewn in another place. He never 
translated any of the Indian histories, excepting the 
Mahabaritj^which, at best, is but an historical poem, 
in which a great deal of fable is blended with a little 
truth. We, upon the whole, cannot much depend 
upon the accounts which the followers of Mahommed 
give of tiie religion and ancient history of the Hindoos : 
their prejudice makes them misrepresent the former, 
and their ignorance in the Shanscrita language, has 
totally excluded them from any knowledge of the 
latter. 

The history of Ferishta being an abridgment of a 
variety of authors, who wrote distinct accounts of the 
different reigns of the Mahommedan Emperors of 
Hiudostan, he, with a view to comprehend in a small 
compass every material transaction, has crowded the 
events too much together, witliout interspeiviiig them 
with tliose reflections w'hich give spirit and elegance to 
works of this kind : this detect seems however to have 


proceeded more from a studied J[)revity, than from a 
narrowness of genius iii Ferishta. Upon some oc- 
casions, es})ecially in the character oHlie Princes, be 
shews a strength of Judgment, and a nervousness and 
conciseness of expression, which would do no dishonour 


to tlie best writers in the West. What is really r^p- 
markable in tliis writer is, that he seems as muOii 
divested of religious prejudices, as he is of political flat- 
tery or fear. He never passes a good action without 
conferring upon it its dub lew’ard of praise, nor a bud 
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one, let the villainous actor be never so high, without 
stigmatizing it M'ith infamy. In short, if he does not 
arrive at the character of a good writer, he certainly 
deserves that of a good man. 

The brevity which we censure in Ferishta, is by 
no means u cominoii fault in tlie writers of Asia. Re- 
dundant and verbose in their diction, they often regard 
more the cadence and turn of their sentences than tlie 
propriety and elegance of their thoughts ; leading 
frequently the reader into a labyrinth to which he caii 
find no end. This is too much the manner of the 
learned Abul Fazil himself. Ffe wrote the history of 
the reiijn of Akbar in two large volumes in folio. The 

o ri 

intrigues of the court, and all the secret motives to 
action, arc investigated witli the utmost exactness ; but 
the diction is too difiuse, and the language too timid, for 
the correct taste of Europe. 

It ought here to be remarked, that all the oriental 
liistorians write, in what they call in Europe, })oetical 
prose. This false taste only commencetl about live 
centuries ago,. when literature declined in .\sia, with 
the power of the Caliphs. The translator has now in 
his possession, books w ritten in the Persian before that 
period, the diction of which is as concise and manly 
as that which ' descended from Cireece and Rome to 
tlie w'riters of modern Europe. 'Fhc learned and cele- 
brated Abui Fazil, instead of correcting this \icious 
taste, encouraged it greatly by his ilorid manner,, in his 
history 25f the reign of Akbar. Rut this great writer 
ly«.s. notw'ith^anfling his. circumlocutions, clothed lii^ 
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expressions with such beauty and pomp of eloquence, 
that he seems to come down upon the astonished reader, 
like the (ranges when it overflows its banks. 

The small progress which correctness and elegance 
of sentiment and diction has made in the East, did not 
proceed from a want of encouragement to literature. 
We shall find in the course of this History, that no 
Princes in the world patronised men of letters with 
more generosity and respect, than the Mahommedan 
Emperors of liindostiin. A literary genius was not 
only the certain means to acquire a degree of wealth 
which must astonish Europeans, but an infallible road for 
rising to the tir-'t olfices of the state. 'I’he character of 
the learm'il was at the same time so sacred, that tyrants, 
who made a jiastime of embruing their hands in the 
blood of their other subjects, not only abstained from 
ofleiing violence to men of genius, but stood in fear ot 
tlitir pei^. It is a proverb in the Ih'ist, that the 
monarch'- of Asia were more afraid of the pen of Abul 
Euzil than they were of ttie sword of Akbar; and, 
however amazing it may seem in absolute governments, 
it is cirtain that the hi.^torians of that division of the 
worhl, have wrote with more frei dom ‘eonceriiii^g per- 
sons and things than writer^ have (vir elared to do m 
tlie M’est. 

The tianslalor howevei, biing sensible of the iin- 
[>i uplift} of pot'tical diction in the grave narration 
historical tacts, has, in many places, clipped llu^wings 
ot I'ei ishta's turgid e.xpressions, and reduced hi§ meta- 
phors into eommoii language*, .without howt\er swtrvin;^ 
in the least from the origimfl meaning of tlie author. 
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A frequent repetition of proper names is unavoidable 
in a work of such brevity, and so much crowded with 
action. This defect is, in a great measure, remedied 
in this edition ; the titles of the great men are, for the 
most part, omitted ; and the pronouns are more fre- 
quently used. The translator, in short, has given as 
few as possible of the faults of liis aiitlior ; but he has 
been cautious enough, not wittingly at least, to substi- 
tute any of lii.*- own in tlicir place. 

Ferishta, with great propriety, begins the history of 
the Patan empire in Hindostan from the commence- 
ment of the kingdom of Ghizni. The Mahomincdan 
government, which afterwards extended itself to India, 
rose originally from very small beginnings among the 
mountains whicii divide Persia from India. Th( Af- 
gans or Patans, a warlike race of men, who had been 
subjects to the Imperial family of Samauia, who, having 
reNulted from the C'aliphat, reigned for a scries of 
many years in Eochara, rebelled under tlicir governor 
Abistagi, in the fourth century of the Iligera, and laid 
the foundation of the empire of Ghizni, known com- 
monly in Kuro{)e by the name of Ciazna. IJntler a 
succesjBion of Hvarl^ike Princes, this empire rose to a 
surprising magnitude. We find, that in tlu‘ reign of 
jMusaood I., in the heginning of the fiftii cciiturv of the 
yigera, it extended from Ispahan to Bengal, and from 
1^'ie mouths of the Indus to the banks of the Jaxartes, 
which comprehends near half of the great cc utiuent 
of Asia. 

In less thkn a century -after the death of JVlusaood, 
th(i Charizmian empire ardse upon the ruins of the 
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dynasty of the Siljokides, on the confines of Persia and 
Great 1 artary. It extended itself over Tartary and the 
greatest part of the Persian provinces ; the Kings of 
the Gliiznian^Patans were obliged to relinquish their 
dominions in the north, and to transfer the seat of their 
empire to Lahore, and afterwards to Delhi. 

Wlien the great conqueror of Asia, Zingis Chan, in- 
vaded and subverted the Charizinian empire under 
Maliomined, the J*atan dominions were entirely con- 
fined wdtliin the limits of Ilindtistan. They possessed, 
however, power sufiicient to rejiel the generals of 
that great man, though flushed with victory and tiie 
spoils of the East. The whole force of Zingis, it 
is true, was never bent aguin.'^t Hindustan, otherwise 
it is pnibahle it would li.ive shared tlie fate of the 
Avchtern Asia, which was almu.st depojiiilated by his 
sword. 

Tlie uncommon strength of the Patan empire in 
jlindostun at this period, niay he easily accounted for: 
it was the jiolicy of the adopted "I'urkisli slaves of the 
familv of Ghor, who then held tlia kimidoin of Delhi, 
to keep standing armies of the mountain Afgans, under 
their respective cliiefs, who were .invariably created 
Oiiiralih of the t'lnpire. '^J'liis bardy race, whatever 
domestic confusions and re\olutions they niiijht oc- 
casion in India, were, to use Ferishta’s word<, a walj 
of iron against foreign enemies. 

Our tiuthor lias not betm careful to mark the extent 
of tiio empire in t'vcry reign. M e, cun only ?orrn a 
general idea of it, from tlie transactions which he re-* 
cords. The empire, wc find sometimes reduced to. a 
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few districts round the capital, and at other times ex- 
tending itself from the bay of Bengal to Persia, and 
from the Carnatic to the great mountains of Sewalic. 
In short, the boundaries of the Patan Imperial domi- 
nions varied in proportion to the abilities of those 
Princes who possessed the throne. When the monarchs 
discovered great parts, the governors of provinces 
shrunk back from their independence into their former 
submission ; but v\ hen a weak Prince sat on the Mus- 
nud, ins lieutenants started up into kings around him. 

The History now given to the public, presents us 
with a striking })icture of the deplorable condition of a 
people subjected to arbitrary sway ; and of the insta- 
bility of empire itself, lien it is founded neither upon 
laws, nor upon the opinions and attachments of man- 
kind. Hindostan, in every age, was an ample field 
for private ambition, and for jiublic tyranny. At one 
time we see a petty Omrah starting forth, and wading 
through an ocean of blood to the crown, or involving 
many thousands of indigent adventurers in the ruin 
which he draws upon his own head. At another time 
wc meet witli Kings, from a lust of power which de- 
feats itself, drts troy ill g tiaise subjects over whom tliey 
only wished to tyraimi/^\ 

In a government like that of India, public spirit is 
pever seen, and loyalty is a thing unknown, 'riie. peo- 
ple permit tlicmsclvch to be trandefieti from one ty- 
rant to another, without imnniming; and uidividuals 
look with unconcern upon the miseries of otliers, if 
they are capable to ^screen themselves from the general 
inisfortune. This, however, is a niclurc of Hindostan 
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in bad Cimes, and under the woKt Kings. As arbi- 
trary government can inflict the most sudden miseries, 
so, when in the hand of good men, it can administer 
the most expeditious relief to the subject. We accord- 
ingly find in ’this History, that tlic misfortunes of half 
an age of tyranny are removed in a few years, under 
the mild administration of a virtuous Prince. 

It may not be improper in this place, to lay before 
the public a short sketch of the constitution of Hin- 
dostan. The Emperor is absolute and sole arbiter in 
(jvery thing, and is controlcd by no law. The lives 
and propCTties of the greatest Onirahs arc as much at 
his disposal, as those of the meane.>>t subjects. The 
former, houever, are often too powerful to be punished, 
while the latter arc not only sla\es to the King, but to 
the provincial governors. These governors, distin- 
guished by the name of Nabobs, have in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions the power of life and death, and are, 
in cvciy particular, invested witii regal authority. 

All the lands in India ape coii'-idcred as the property 
of the King, except some hereditary districts possessed 
by Hindoo Princes, for which, whPn the empire was in 
its vigour, they paid annual tributes, but retained an 
absolute jurisdiction in their own handp. The* King 
is the general heir of all his subjects; byt when there 
are children to inherit, they are seldom deprived of 
their fatlu r’s estate, without the fortune is enormous*^ 
and has been amassed in the oppressive governrient of 
a province. In a case of this kind, the children, or 
nearest relations, arc allovyed a certain proportion for 
their subsistence, at die diyretion^f the Casy or judge. 
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The fortunes of merchants, tradesmen, and mechanics, 
are never confiscated by the crown, if any children or 
relations remain. 

The King has the extraordinary power of nominat- 
ing his successor by will. This part of royal preroga- 
tive is not peculiar to the monarchs of Hindostan. We 
find that our own nation, so remarkable for their poli- 
tical freedom, Avere, not above two centuries ago, made 
over like a private estate, and that without asking their 
consent, by the will of a Prince, who neither deserved 
to be beloved nor admired. According to the opinion 
of the Indians, the riglit of succession is vested in the 
male heir, but the last will of the King very often 
supersedes this idea of justice. Notwithstanding this 
prejudice in favour of the first-born, there is no distinc- 
tion made betv\ecn natural children and those born in 
lawful wedlock; for every child brouglit forth in the 
haram, whether by wives or concubines, arc equally 
legitimate. 

The Vizier is generally first minister of state. All 
edicts and public deeds must puss under his seal, after 
the royal signet is* affixed to them. The A'izier’s 
office consists of various dc})artments, in every one 
of which all tomn^'ission^, patents for lionorary titles, 
and grants for Jagiers, arc carefully registered. He 
superintends the royal exchequer, and, in that capacit}^ 
keeps accounts with the Dewans of tiie several pro- 
vinces^ in every thing which regards the finances. 

" to 

A ^kiel Mutuluck is sometimes appointed by the 
King. The. pow'er of this . officer is superior to that 
of the Vizier, for hd* not ouly has the superintcndency 
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of civil, 'but also of all military affairs. This last is 
never any part of the Vizier’s office; tlie Amir ul 
Omrah, or Buxshi, being independent captain-general, 
and paymaster of the forces. It is not easy to explain 
to Europeans the full extent of authority conferred 
upon the Vakiel Mutuluck; he seems to be an officer 
to whom the King for a time delegates his whole 
power, reserving only for himself the Imperial title, 
and ensigns of royalty. 

Tlic Emperor of Hindostan gives public audience 
twice a day from the throne. All petitioners, without 
distinction, arc, after having gone through the usual 
ccrciiionies, admitted. They are permitted to present 
tlieir written complaints to the Ariz Beg, or lord of 
the requests, who attends, in order to present them to 
the King. The King reads them all himself, and 
superscribes his pleasure in a few words, with his own 
hand. Should any thing in the petition appear doubt- 
ful, it is immediately referred to the bidder ul Sudder*, 
whose office answers to thai of our chief justice, to be 
examined and determined according to law. 

The IVIahommediins of Hindosfan have no written 
laws, but those contained in the Koran. There are 
certain usages founded upon reasoR, and immenmrial 
custom, which are also committed to writing. By the 
latter some causes are determined, and there are officers 
appointed by the crown, under the name of Canon* 
goes, who, for a certain ice, explain the written asages 
to the people. In every district or pergunna, ^l^ere is 


* Judge^of Judgtfl. 
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a cutchery, or court, of justice, established. These 
courts are extremely venal, and even the legal fees for 
determining a cause concerning property, is one fourth 
of the value of the matter in dispute. Their decisions 
were, however, very expeditious ; and through fear of 
the displeasure of the King, who invariably punished 
with the utmost severity corrupt judges, the Casys were 
pretty equitable in their determinations. 

In the declining state of the Empire, the provinces 
were submitted to the management of Nabobs, or 
military governors, who fanned the revenues at a cer- 
tain sum, and reserved the overplus for their own use. 
Original W the Nabobs were only commanders of the 
forces, who receiving their orders from court, through 
the medium of the Dewan, a civil officer who collected 
all the revenues for the King, paid the- just expences 
of the government of the province, and remitted the 
surplus to the exchequer. But the Nabobs having the 
military power in their hands, desj)iscd the authority of 
the Dewans, and purposely fomented divisions, fac- 
tions, and insurrections, that they might be indulged 
with great standing armies, to make more money pass 
through tlieir ,cwvn hands, and to favour tlieir schemes 
of independerfcc. 

The imbecility of the Empire daily increasing, the 
nominal authority vested in the Dewan, w'as not suffi- 
cient to contend with the real force in the hands of the 
Nabob. Continual altercations subsisted betw een these 
officeripin the province, and frequent complaints were 
j;ransmittcd to court. Ministers who preferred present 
*ease to the future interest of the Empire, curtailed the 
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power of the Dewan, and, from iTeing in a manner the 
commander in cliief of the province, he fell into the 
simple superintendency of the collections. He had, it 
is true, the power to prevent new imposts, and innova- 
tions in the law. 

When the King took the field, the provincial Na- 
bobs, with their troops, were obliged to repair to the 
Imperial standard. Each Nabob erected his own 
standard, and formed a separate camp, subject only to 
iiis own orders. The Nabobs every morning attended 
at tiie royal ])avilion, and received their orders from 
the Amir nl Omrah*, ulio received his immediately 
from the King himself. If we except the army of the 
great Sultan Jiaber, tliere are few traces of real disci- 
pline to be met with among those myriads, with whom 
the Emperors of 1 lindostan often took the field. The 
forces of Baber were formed on a very regular and 
masterly plan. I'lie dispositions of his battles were 
excellent ; and the surprising victories he obtained with 
a handful of men, over imhieuse armies, are suflicient 
to coinince us, that military discipline has not always 
been unknown in Asia. 

It may, to an European, furni>h irtatter of^some 
aurprise, how Eastern armies of two oi three hundred 
thousand horse, and triple that number of* soldiers and 
followers, could be supplied with provisions and forage 
upon tijeir march, and in their standing camps. To 
account for this it is to be observed, that every provin- 
cial Nabob, upon his taking the field, appoints an Officer 
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called the Cutvral, whose business it is to superintend 
the Bazars or markets, which may belong to his camp. 
Every commander of a body of troops obtains, at the 
same time, permission to hoist a flag for a Bazar, and 
to appoint a Cutwal of his own, under the direction of 
the Cutwal-general. These Cutwals grant licences to 
chapmen, sutlers, and corn-dealers, who gladly pay a 
certain tax for permission to dispose of their various 
commodities, under the protection of the different 
dags. 

The sutlers and dealers in com, being provided with 
a sufficient number of camels and oxen, collect provi- 
sions from all the countries in their rear, and supply 
the w'ants of the camp. The pay of soldiers in Hin- 
dostan is very great, being from 60 to 200 roui)ees per 
month, to every single trooper. This enables them to 
give such high prices for provisions, that the countries 
round run all hazards for such a great prospect of gain. 
The fertility of Hindostan itself, is the great source of 
this ready and plentiful supply to the armies ; for that 
country produces, jn most parts, two and sometimes 
three crops of corn every year. 
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The learned of modern Europe have, with reason, com- 
plained that the writers of Greece and Rome did not extend 
their inquiries to the religion and philosophy of the Druids. 
Posterity will perhaps, in the same manner, find fault with 
the British for not investigating the learning and religious 
opinions which prevail in those countries in Asia, into which 
either their commerce or their amis have penetrated. The 
Brahmins of the East possessed in ancient times some repu- 
tation for knowledge, but we have never had the curiosity to 
examine whether there was any truth in the reports of anti- 
quity upon that head. 

Excuses, however, may be formed for our ignorance con- 
cerning the learning, religion, and philosophy, of the Brah- 
mins. Literary inquiries are by no means a capital object to 
many of our adventurers in Asia. The few who have a turn 
for researches of that kind are discouraged by the very great 
difficulty in acquiring that language, in which the learning 
of the Hindoos is contained , or by that impenetrable veil of 
mystery with which the Brahmans ihdultriously cover their 
religious tenets and philosophy. 

c 2 
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These circumstances combining together, have opened an 
ample field for fiction. Modern travellers have accordingly, 
indulged their talent for fable, upon the mysterious religion 
of Hindostan. Whether the ridiculous tales they relate 
proceed from that common partiality which Europeans, as 
well as less enlightened nations, entertain for the religion 
and philosophy of their own country, or from a judgment 
formed upon some external ceremonies of the Hindoos, is 
tery difficult to determine ; but they have prejudiced Eu- 
rope against the Brahmin**: and by a very unfair account, 
have thrown disgrace upon a system of religion and philoso- 
phy which they did by no means investigate. 

The author of tins Dissertation must own, that he for a long 
time suffered himself to he carried down in this stream 
of popular prejudice. TIh; present decline of literature m 
Hindostan served to confirm him in his belief of those 
legends which he read in Europe concerning the Brahmins. 
But conversing by accident one day with a noble and learned 
Bmbmin, he was not a little surprised to find him perfectly 
acquainted with those opinions which, both in ancient and 
modern Europe, have employed the pens of tlic most cele- 
brated moralists. This circumstance did not fad to excite 
his curiosity, and in the course of many subsequent conver- 
sations he found th?t philosophy and the sciences liad, in 
former ages, made a very consideralde progress in the 
East, 

Having then no intention to quit India for some time, he 
resolved to acquire some knowledge in the Shanscrita lan- 
guage; the grand repository of the religion, philosophy, and 
liistory of the Hindoos, With this view, he prevailed upon 
his ftoble fiicnd the Brahmin to procure for him a Pundit, 
from the university of Benaris, well versed in the Shanscrita, 
and master of.alUiie knowledge of that learned body. But 
before he had made^any.con^iderable progress in his studies, 
an unexpected change of affairs in Bengal broke off ail his 
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litera'fy sc^eqiefi. He that the time he htammm 
India would be too^^ptt to 


inform himself as' much as possible concerning tnfe mythology ' 
and philosophy of the Brahmips. 
cured some of the principal 

plained to him as many passages of ^tlx£^e jjarjjpv^ 

a» serired to ^Ive him a general idea of tne ifoctrine* wHiclt 

, . orskifi 

they contain* - ^ ' 

It is but justice to the Brahmins to confer that 
of this Dissertation is very sensible of his o\vn inability to 
illustrate, with that fulness and perspicuity ' which it de-" 
serves, that symbolical religion which they are Tib so ^a^h> 
])ainb to conceal from foreigners. He, howeter^il^an avef, 
that he has not misrepresented one single circumstance or 
tenet, tliough many may have escaped his bbservatibhl' • ^ 
'riie books which contain the religion' aud phikn^pliy' 
of tlio Hindoos arc distinguished by tbe name xff B^ilasr." 
Tliev arc four in number, and, hke the 'baered.wripngs of 
other nations, are said to have been penned by the Divinity. 
Bi'da in the ^ha^scrita literally signifies Scir.Nrr : for these 
books no|>'only treat of religious and moral duties, but of 
f^’ory Inppi^ of philosopliical kupv^et^gq^ 

' Tlie Hedas are,’ by the Hr^limiiis, held so sacred tliat tbev 
permit no other sect to read them ; and sycli R^tlic iiiflaence 
of j»upcrstition and priestcraft over the minds of the other 
Cxsfi ^ ^ndia^'tlj«t ;ilicy^|14;.6ee« ”5 |ih t^n|iit|^c(foli{f 
sin to satisfy their ciirio.sit}’ in that respect, were it even 
witliin tlie compass of then* power. 'I he Brahmins them- 
selves are bound by such strong ties of religion to confine 
those wrifings to their own tribe, that were any of jhem 
known to |rea<| ||e.^lpn^edutcly 

cornnuinicatcd. This punishitieiit i& wt^se than even deatli 
itself among the Hindoos. TKfe offender is not only thrown 
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clown from the noblest order to the most polluted Cast, but 
his posterity are rendered for ever incapable of being re- 
ceived into his former dignity. 

All these things considered, we are not to wonder that the 
doctrine of the Bedas is so little known in Europe. Even 
the literary part of the Mahommedans of Asia reckon it 
an abstruse and mysterious subject, and candidly confess 
that it is covered with a veil of darkness which they could 
never penetrate. Some have indeed supposed, that the 
learned Feizi, brother to the celebrated Abul Fazil, chief 
secretary to the Emperor Akbar, had read the Bedas, and 
discovered the religious tenets contained in them to that re- 
nowned Prince. As the story of Feizi made a good deal of 
noise in the East, it may not be improper to give the particu- 
lars of it in this place. 

Mahommed Akbar, being a Prince of elevated and exten- 
sive ideas, was totally divested of those prejudices for his 
own religion which men of inferior parts not only imbibe 
with their mother’s milk, but retain throughout their lives. 
Though bred in all the strictness of the Mahommedan faith, 
his great soul, in his riper years, broke those chains of super- 
stition and credulity with which his tutors bad, in his early 
youth, fettered his mind. With a design to chQ||^e his own 
religion, or rather fQim curiosity', he made it his business to 
inquire minutely into ail the systems of divinity which pie- 
vaile^ among tfftankind. The story of his being instructed in 
the Christian* tenets, by a missionary from Portugal, is too 
well known in Europe to require a place in this Dissertation. 
As almost all religions admit of proselytes, Akbar had good 
success in his inquiries till he came to his own subjects 
the Jfindoos. Contrary to the practice of all other religious 
sects, they admit of no converts, but they allow* that every 
one may go to heaven his own way, though they perhaps 
suppose that theirs is th^eonost expeditious method to obtain 
that important end^ They ehpose rather to make a mystery 
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of their religion, than impose it upon*tbe world, like the Ma* 
hommedans, with the sword, or by means of the stake, after 
the manner of some pious Christians. 

Not all the authority of Akbar could prevail with the 
Brahmins to reveal the principles of their faith. He was 
therefore obliged to have recourse to artifice to obtain the 
information which he so much desired. The Emperor, for 
this purpose, concerted a plan with his chief secretary, Abul 
Fazil, to impose Feizi, then a boy, upon the Brahmins, 
in the character of a poor orphan of their tribe. Feizi being 
instructed in his part, was privately sent to Benaris, the prin- 
cipal seat of learning among the Hindoos. In that city 
the fraud was practised on a learned Brahmin, who re- 
ceived the boy into his house, and educated him as his own 
son. 

When Feizi, after ten years’ study, had acquired the Shan- 
scrita language, and all the knowledge of which the learned 
of Benaris were possessed, proper measures were taken by 
the Emperor to secure bis safe return. Feizi, it seems, during 
his re.sidence with his patron the Brahmin, was smitten with 
the beauty of his only daughter ; and indeed the ladies of 
the Brahmin race are the ivmdsomest in Hindostan. The 
old Bra|gniu saw the mutual passion of the young pair with 
pleasure, and as he loved Feizi for his uncommon abilities, 
he offered him his daughter in marriage. Feizi, perplexed 
between love and gratitude, at length disdowered himself to 
the good old man, fell down at his feet, and grasping his 
knees, solicited with tears forgiveness for the great crime 
he had committed against his mdulgent benefactor. The 
Brahmin, struck dumb with astonishment, uttered not or/e 
word of reproach. He drew a dagger, which be ^Iways 
carried t>n his girdle, and prepared to plunge it in his own 
breast. Feizi seized his band, aud conjured him, that if yet 
any atonement could be made, for the injury he itad done, 
liini, he himself would swetir to den^ him nothing. The 
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comprehends the whole science of religious rites and cere- 
monies; such as fasts, festivals, purifications, penances, pil- 
grimages, sacrifices, prayers, and offerings. They give the 
appellation of Obatar Bah to the fourth Beda. Obatak 
signifies in the Shanscrita, the being, or the essence, and 
Bah good ; so that the Obatar Bah is literally, the knowledge 
of the good being; and accordingly this book compre- 
hends the whole science of theology and metaphysical philo- 
sophy. 

The language of the Obatar Bah Beda is now become ob- 
solete ; so that very few Brahmins pretend to read it with 
propriety. Whether this proceeds from its great antiquity, 
or from its being wrote in an uncommon dialect of the Shan- 
scrita, IS hard to determine. We are inclined to believe that 
the first is the truth ; for we can by no means agree with a 
late ingenious writer *, who affirms, tliat the Obatar Bah was 
written in a period posterior to the rest of the Bedas. 

It has been already observed, that the Bedas are written m 
the Shanscrita tongue. Whether the Shanscrita was, in any 
period of antiquity, tlie vulgar language of Hindostan, or 
was invented by the Brahmins, to be a mysterious repository 
for their religion and philosophy, is difKcult to determine. 
All other languages, it is true, were casually invented by 
mankind to express tl^eir ideas and wants ; but the astonish- 
ing formation of the Shanscrita seems to be beyond the 
power of change. In regularity of etymology and gram- 
matical order, It far exceeds the Arabic. It, in short, bears 
evident marks that it has been fixed upon rational prin- 
ciples, by a body of learned men, who studied regularity, 
harmony, and a wonderful simplicity and energy of ex- 
"pression. 


Mr. HolweH : thft author of the Dissertation finds himself obliged 
»±n differ almost in evtirv parlicuti^ coneerning the relippon of the 
* Hindoos, front that gentneman. 
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Though the Shauscrita is amazingly copious, a very small 
grammar and vocabulary serve to illustrate the principles of 
the whole. In a treatise of a few pages, the roots and primi- 
tives are all comprehended, and so uniform are the rules 'for 
derivations and inflections, that the etymon of every word is, 
with facility, at once investigated. The pronunciation is 
the greatest difficulty that attends the acquirement of the 
language to perfection. This is so quick and forcible that a 
person, ev^en before the years of puberty, must labour a long 
time before he can pronounce it with propriety ; but when 
once the pronunciation is attained to perfection, it strikes the 
ear with amazing boldness and harmony. The alphabet of 
the Shauscrita consists of fifty letters, but one half of these 
convey combined sounds, so that its characters, in fact, do 
not exceed ours in number. Some small idea of the Sban- 
scrita may be conveyed by the annexed plate, which contains 
the alphabet, and the measure of the four Bedas. 

Before wc shall proceed to the religion and philosophy of 
the Brahmins, it may not be improper to premise something 
concerning the most characteristical manners and customs of 
the Hindoos in general. The Hindoos are so called from 
Indooor Hindoo, which, in^he Shansenta language, signifies 
the Moon ; for from that luminary, and the sun, they deduce 
their fabulous origin. The author o/ the Dissertation has in 
his possession a long list of a d) nasty of Kings, called 
Hintloo-buns, or Chunder-buns, both of uduch words mean, 
the Children of the Moon. He also tias a’catalogue of the 
isurage-buns, or the Children of the Sun, from whom many 
of the Princes of India pretend to derive their blood, Hin- 
dostan, the domestic appellation of India, is a composition 
of Hindoo, and Sum, a region ; and the great river Indus 
takes rts name from the people, and not the people from the 
river, as has been erroneously supposed in Europe.* 

The Hindoos have, from all aiiuquity, been\livided intofonj^ 
great tribes, each of which comprehends a variety of inferuH* 
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casts. These tribes do not intermarry, eat, drink, or in any 
manner associate with one another, except when they worship 
at the temple of Jagga-nat** in Orissa, where it is held a 
crime to make any distinction. The first, and most noble 
tribe are the Brahmins, who alone can officiate in the priest- 
hood, like the Levitos among the Jews. They are not, 
however, excluded from government, trade, or agriculture, 
though the}' are strictly prohibited from all menial offices by 
their laws. They derive their name from Brimha, who, they 
allegorically say, produced the Brahmins from his head, 
when he created the w'orld. 

The second in order is the Sittri tribe, who are sometimCwS 
distinguished by the name of Kittri or Koytri. They, ac- 
cording to their original institution, ought to he all military 
men ; but thej’ frequently follow other professions. Brimha 
is said to have produced the Kittri from his heart, as an em- 
blem of that courage which warriors should possess. 

The name of Beise or Bise is giten to the third tribe. 
They are for the most jiart mercliants, h-ankers, and hunias, 
or shop-keepers. 1 hese are figuraiivt ly said to have sprung 
from the beliy of Brimha; the word Beish signifNing a jiro- 
vider or iiouiisher. The fourth tribe is that of Sudder. 
They ought to he menial sort ants, and tlie> are incapable to 
raise themselves to au} supetior rank. They are said to 
have proi'ceded from the feet of Brimha, in allusion to their 
low degree. Bm indeed it is contrary to the inviolable laws 
of the Hindoos that any person should rise from an inferior 
cast into a higher tribe. If any therefore should be excom- 

Jagga-nat signifu’s I.cir<l of the criaiiun. This is one of the 
TSame-s of Bishen and the Ohatar, or Being, who is said to prtsid, 
over tlie^present period. He is rcpicsenud under the of.i f.c 

man, sittjpg cross-leggc'd, with his aims hanging down hv Irs si/h* 
as if they bad no striaigth. This )a.st circunisiaiice alludes to tfie 
-^iberilily of this age. His temple's in tho greatest repute of any 
bow in India. 
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municated from any of the four tribes, he and his posterity 
are for ever shut out from the society of every body in the 
ation, exceptiru^ that of the Harri cast, who are held in 
utter detestation by all the other tribes, and are employed 
only in the meanest and vilest offices. This circumstance 
renders excommunication so dreadful, that any Hindoo will 
suffer the torture and even death itself rather than deviate 
from one article of his faith. This severity prevented all 
intermixture of blood between the tribes, so that, in their ap- 
pearance, the}' seem rather four different nations than mem- 
bers of the same community. 

It i>>, as we have already observed, a principle peculiar to 
the Hindoo religion, not to admit of proselytes. Instead of 
being solicitous about gaining converts, they always make a 
mystery of their faith. Heaven, say they, is like a palace 
with many doors, and every one may enter in his own way. 
Hut this charitable disposition never encouraged other sects 
to settle among them, as they must have been excluded en- 
tirely from all the benefits of society. 

W'iien a child is born, some of liie Brahmins are called, 
'l iny preteml, from ilie horoscope of hi> nativity, to foreiel 
liis luture fortune, by incai^s of some astrological tables, of 
wliicii they me possessed. W'iien tiiis ceremony is otcr, 
the\ burn incense, and make an offering according to the 
I iicuuistances of the parent; and without e»vcr consulting 
them, tie liie zinar'^ round the inffini’s yeck, and impose 
.1 name upon him, according to their own fancy. 

Between the age of seven and ten, the children are, by 
tlieir jiareiiis, guen away in marriage. The young pair are 
biouglu together, in order to contract lui intitiiacy with (iiie 
unothei. lint when they approach to the years of puberty; 
they Cttiefully sepuraUr them, till the female produces signs 

‘ A string winch all the Hindoos wear, byVay of charm w 
aiuulf r 
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of womanhood. She then is taken from her parents to coha- 
bit with her husband : nor is she ever after permitted to visit 
them. It is not lawful among the Hindoos to marry nearer 
than the eighth degree of kindred. Polygamy is permitted, 
but seldom practised; for they very rationally think, that 
one wife is sufficient fur one man. 

The extraordinary custom of the women burning them- 
selves with their deceased husbands, has, for the most part, 
fallen into desuetude in India; nor was it ever reckoned a 
religious duty, as has been very erroneously supposed in the 
West. This species of barbarity, like many others, rose 
originally from the foolisli enthusiasm of feeble minds. In a 
text in the Bedas, conjugal affection and fidelity are thus 
figuratively inculcated : “ The woman, in short, who dies 
with her husband, shall enjoy life eternal with him in heaven.” 
From this source the Brahmins themselves deduce this ridi- 
culous custom, which is a more ratiotial solution of it than 
the story which prevails in Europe ; that it was a political in- 
stitution, made by one of the Emperors, to prevent wives 
from poisoning their husbands, a practice, in those days, 
common in flindostan. 

People of rank and those of the higher casts, burn their 
dead and throw some incense into the pile. Some throw 
the bodies of their friends into the Ganges, while others 
expose them on the liighways, as a prey to vultures and 
wild beasts. There is one cast in the kingdom of Bengal, 
who barbarously ^expose their sick by the river’s side to die 
there. They even sometimes choke them with mud, when 
they think them past hopes of recovery. Thc)* defend this 
inhuman custom b;^ saying, that life is not an adequate rc- 
compeijpe for the tortures of a lingering disease. 

The Hindoos have a code of laws in the Nei Shasteu. 
Treason, *incest, sacrilege, murder, adultery with the wife of 

Brahmin, and*theft, are c^pitab crimes. Though the Brah- 
ftins were the authors Ci those liws, w^e do not find that they 
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have exempted themselves from the panishment of death) 
when guilty of those crimes. This is one of those numerous 
fables which modern travellers imported from the East. It 
is however certain, that the influence of the Brahmins is so 
great, and their characters as priests so sacred, that they 
escape in cases where no mercy would be shown to the other 
tribes. 

Petty offences are punished by temporary excommunica- 
tions, pilgrimages, penances, and fines, according to the 
degree of the crime and the wealth of the guilty person 
But as the Hindoos are now for the most part subject to the 
Mahomniedans, they are governed by the laws of the Koran, 
or by the arbitrary will of the Prince. 

The Senasseys are a sect of mendicant philosophers, com- 
monly known by the name of Fakiers, which literally sig- 
nifies poor people. These idle and pretended devotees 
assemble sometimes in armies of ten or twelve thousand, 
and, under a pretext of making pilgrimages to certain 
temples, lay whole countries under contribution. These 
saints wear no clothes, are generally very robust, and con- 
vert the wives of the less holy part of mankind to their own 
Use, upon their religious pre^esses. They admit any man 
Of parts into their number, and they take great care to 
instruct their disciples in every bnyicli of knowledge, to 
make the order the more revered among the vulgar. 

When this naked army of robust sainu direct their march 
to any temple, the men of the provinces ‘through which 
their road lies, very often fly before them, notwithstanding 
the sanctified character of the Fakiers. But the women 
arc in general more resolute, and not only remain in theA- 
dwelling.s, but appl}’ frequently for the prayers ol, those 
holy pei^iotis, which are found to be most cflectual in cases of 
sterility. When a Fakier is at prayers with the lady of the 
house, he leaves either his slipper or his sta^F at the door, 
which, if seen by the husUhnd, cff^tuallv prevents him 
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from disturbing their uevotion. But should he be so un^ 
fortunate as not to mind those signals, a sound drubbing is 
the inevitable consequence of his intrusion. 

Though the Fakiers enforce, with their arms, that rever- 
ence which the people of Hindostan have naturally for their 
order, they inflict voluntary penances of very extraordinary 
kinds upon themselves to gain more respect. These fellows 
sometimes hold up one arm in a fixed position till it becomes 
stiir, and remains in that situation during the rest of their 
lives. Some clench their lists very hard, and keep them so 
till their nails grow into their paJnis and appear tiirough 
the back of their hands. Others turn their faces o\er one 
shouUler, and keep lliciii in that smiation, till they fix for 
ever their heads ieoking backward. Many turn their eyes 
to the point of their nose tiil they have lost tlie power of 
looking 111 an} other diieetjon. 'riiese last pretend some- 
times to see what the} call the sacred fire, which vision, no 
doubt, proceeds from some disorder aiising from the dis- 
tortion of the optic nerves. 

It often appears to Europeans in India, a matter of somt‘ 
ridicule to converse with those distorted and naked philoso- 
phers ; thougli their knowledge and external appearance 
exiiibit a very striking coiitrast. .Some an* really wiiat they 
seem, enthusiasts; biU otliers ]jul on the cluiracler of sanc- 
tity as a cloke for their pleasure^. I 3 ut what actually makes 
them a public i^jisance, and the anTsion of poor husbands, 
is, that tlie woilien think they deri%e siane hijlines.s to them- 
selves from an intimacy with a Fakicr. 

Many other fooli.di customs, besides those we have nicn- 
tiioned, are pecuiiar to tbo.se li-bgious mendicants. Cut 
enthusiastic penaricc.s are not confined to them alone. Some 
of the vulgar, on the fast of Opposs, suspend Iheneelves on 
iron lidbks, by the flesh of the shoulder-blade, to the end of 
beam. This beam tarns .round witli great velocity, upon 
a pivot, on the hea^of a high pole. T he enthusiast not 
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only seems insensible of pain, but very Hjften blows a trumpet 
as he is whirled round above, and, at certain intervals, sings 
a song to the gaping multitude below ; who very much ad> 
mire his fortitude and devotion. This ridiculous custom is 
kept up to commemorate the sufferings of a martyr, who was 
in that manner tortured for his faith. 

To dwell longer upon the characteristical customs and 
manners of the Hindoos, would extend this Dissertation too 
far. Some more particulars concerning that nation will 
naturally arise from an investigation of their religion and 
philosophy. This last was tlfe capital design of this intro- 
ductory discourse ; and we hope to be able to throw a new, 
if not a complete hglit, on a subject hitherto little under- 
stood in the West. Some writers have very lately given 
to the world an unintelligible system of the Brahmin re- 
ligion j and they afhrm, that they derived their information 
from the Hindoos themselves. This may be the case, but 
they certainly conversed upon that subject only with the 
inferior tribes, or with the unlearned part of the Brahmins : 
and it would be as ridiculous to hope for a true state of the 
religion and philosophy of the Hindoos from the illiterate 
casts, as it would be in a Mahoniincdan in London, to rely 
upon the accounts of a parish *bcadJe, concerning the most 
abstruse points of the Christian faith ; or, to form his opinion 
of the principles of the Newtonian philosophy, from a con- 
versation with an English carman. ^ 

The Hindoos are divided into two grctit reUgious ^cts: 
the followers of the doctrine of the Beoakc , and those who 
adhere to the principles of the Neadihzin. As the first are 
esteemed the most orthodox, as well as the most ancient, 
we shall begin to explain their opinions, by extracts literally 
translated from the ongiuai Shaster^, which goes l)y*tlie 
name of Bedang. 

^ SUaster literally signifies Knowledge j but it is commonly onder- 
'tood to mean a book which treats of divin^y and the sciences. 

VOL, 1. 
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Bedang, the title of the Shaster, or commentary upon the 
Bedas, concerning which we are about to treat, is a word 
compounded of Beda, science, and Ang, body. The name 
-of this Shaster, therefore, may be literally translated, the 
Body of science. This book has, in Europe, been errone- 
ously called Vedam : and it is an exposition of the doctrine 
of the Bedas, by that great philosopher and prophet Be&ss 
Muni, who, according to the Brahmins, flourished about 
fout thousand years ago. The Bedang is said to have been 
revised some ages after Beass Muni, by one Sirrider 8wami, 
since which it has been reckoned sacred, and not subject to 
any further alterations. Almost all the Hindoos of the De- 
can, and those of the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, are of 
the sect of the Bedang. 

This commentary opens with a dialogue between Brimha*^, 

There are many Shasters among the Hindoos ; so that those writers 
who affirmed that there was but one Shasirr in India, which, like 
the Bible of the Christians, or Koran of the followers of Mahoinmed, 
contained the principles ut the IVahmin faith, have deceived 
themselves and the public. 

^ Brimha is the genitive case of Bbimh, which is a piiinitive sig- 
nifying Cod. He IS called Brimha or Wisuom, the first attribute 
of the suprtme divinity. The divine wi-doni, under the ii.iuu; of 
Brimha, is figuratively representctl w’ith one head, having four 
faces, looking to the four quarters, alluding to his seeing all things. 
Upon the head of this figure is a crown, an emblem of power and 
dominion. He has four hands, implying, the omnipotence of divine 
wisdeyn. In tlfe firs^t hand he holds the four Bedas, as a symbol of 
knowledge; in the second, a sceptre, as a token of authority; and 
in the third, a ring, or complete circle, as an emblem of eternity. 
Brmiha holds nothing in the fourth hand, which implies, that the 
WISDOM of God is always ready to lend his aid to his creatures. He 
is represented riding upon a goose, the emhiem of bimplicity among 
the^Hindoos. The laUer circumstance is intended to imply the 
simplicity of the operations of nature, which is hut artotber name 
for tte wisdom of^the divinity. These explications of the insignia 
of Brimha, were given by the Brahmin, and are, by no means, con- 
jectures of the BUtho/%>f this Dissertation. 
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the Wisdom of the Divinity ; and Nafud* or Reason, who is 
represented as the son of Brimha. Narud desires to be in> 
strucled by his father, and for that purpose, puts the follow- 
ing questions to him. 


KARUD. 

O father ! thou first of God thou art said to have created 
the world ; and thy son Narud, astoni^ed at what he be- 
holds, IS desirous to be instructed how all these things were 
made. 

* 

BRIMHA. 

Be not deceived, my son ! do not imagine that I was the 
creator of the world, independent of the divine mover®, who 
js the great original 68661106“, and creator of all things. 
Look, therefore, only upon me as the instrument of the 
great Will \ and a part of his being, whom he called forth 
to execute his eternal designs. 

NARUD. 

What shall we think of God ? 

BRIMHA. 

Being immaterial he is abdve all conception ; being in- 
visible *, be can have no form ; but, from what we behold 

* Narud literally signifies bbason. emphatically called the son of 
TUB wibDOM or Goo. He is said to be the fir^t'boili of the 

of whom hereafter. * 

^ Brimh. • The supreme divinity. ** Pirrim-Purrus ; from Pia 
first, and Puaaus essence or being. 

* Isu-SUR } from Isu will, and Bur great ; commonly pronounced 
IsHUR. This is one of the thousand names of God, which bare so 
much perplexed the writers of ^rope. In the answer of Brimha, 
mention is Inade of the first three great deities of the Hindoos; 
which three, however, they by no means worshiji as distinct beings 
from God, but only as his principal attributes. 

^ Nid-akar. t Oderissa. , * "^irba'Sirfup. 

a IS 
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in his works, we may*conciude that he is eternal ", onoinipo' 
tent", knowing all things p, and present every where’. 

NARUD. 

How did God create the world ? 

BRIMHA. 

Affection ' dwelt with God, from all eternity. It was of 
three different kind^ the creative', the preserving', and the 
destructive". This first is represented by Brimha, the se* 
cond by Bishen*, and the third by Shibah You, 0 Na- 
rud ! are taught to worship all the three, in various shapes 
and likenesses, as the creator % the preserver", and the de« 
stroyer". The affection of God then produced power', and 
power at a proper conjunction of time*' and fate®, embraced 
goodness*^, and produced matter^. The three qualities then 

" Nitleh. " Gv-itch. p Subbittera-diisi. ’ Surb.i-UIrsi. Tlieu' 
are the very term's u«itd in the Bedang, in the definition of God, 
which we have literally translated in tiie text. Whether we, who 
profess Christianity, and call the Hindoos by the detestable n, tines 
of Pagans and Idolaters, have higher ideas of the supreme ditinily, 
we shall leave to the unprejudiced readt r to determine. 

f Maiah, which .signifies either allectmn or passion. • Redjo- 
goon, the creative cjuality. ' .Sittohgonn, the puserung ()ualitv 
* Tiranaugoon, the destructive fpialily, * Tiie preservir; Provi- 
dence is personified under the name of Rishen. > Shibah, the foe 
of good. " Naat. » Bishtii. Shibah. The Hindoos worship the 
destructive attribute of the divinity, under the name of hbibah ; 
but they do noP me^ evil by Shibah, for they affirm, that there is 
no such tiling but what proceeds from the free agency of man. 

« Jotna. Kaal. ® Addaristo. ' Pirkirti, from Ptr good, and 
Ktrti action. God’s attribute of goodness, is worshipped as a God- 
dess, under the name of Pirkirti, and many other appellations, 
which comprehend ail the virtues. It has been ridiculously sup- 
pose in Europe, that Purrus and Pirkirti were the first man and 
woman, according to the system of the Hindoos ; whertas by Pur- 
rus is meant God, or emphatically, the Being; and by Pirkirti, his 
attribute of gbodness. * Mohat. In other places of the Bedang, 
matter is drstinguish^ by the q»mc of Maha-lif, the great tttbttmce. 
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acting upon matter, produced the universe in the following 
manner. From the opposite actions of the creative and de- 
structive quality in matter, self-motion •• first arose. Self- 
motion was of three kinds; the first inclining to plasticity S 
the second to discord and the third to rest*. The discord- 
ant actions then produced the Akash"*, which invisible ele- 
ment possessed the quality of conveying sound ; it produced 
air", a palpable element, fire®, a visible element, water >*, a 
fluid element, and earthy a solid element. 

The Aka.sh dispersed itself abroad. Air formed the at- 
mosphere ; fire, collecting itself, blazed forth in the host of 
hca\en'; water rose to the surface of the earth, being 
forced from beneath by the gravity of the latter element. 
Thus broke forth the world from the veil of darkness, in 
winch It was formerly comprehended by God. Order rose 
over the universe. The seven heavens were formed *, and 
the seven worlds were fixed in their places ; there to remain 
till the great dissolution when all things shall be absorbed^ 
into God. 

God seeing the earth in full bloom, and that vegetation * 

was strong from its seeds, called forth for the first time, In- 

• 

•' Ahankar. The word literally signifies sdf-action. * Rajas. 
^ Tanvds,#. * Salig. A kind ot celestial element. The Bedang in 
another place, speaks of akash as a pure impalpable element, 
through which the planets move. This element, |ays the plulotnO- 
pher, makes no resistance, and therclore the ^tanela continue their 
motion, from the first impulse which they received from the hand of 
brimha or God ; nor will they stop, says he, till be shall seize tiieni 
m the midst of their course. " Baiow. " Tege. p Joal. Prit- 
tavi. » I)ewta; of which Surage the Sun is first in rank. • The* 
names of the seven heavens are, Bu. Buba, Surg, Moha, Junnoh, 
Tapu, and«Sutteh. The seven worlds arc, Ottal, Bittal, Suttal, Joal, 
Tallattal, Rissatal, and Paital. The author of the Dissertation by a 
negligence which he very much regrets, forgdl to get the proper 
explanation of those names, or the uses* to which the seven heavens 
were converted. * Mah-pirly. **Mucht. ^Birgalotta. 
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tellect)^, which he endued with various organs and shapes, to 
form a diversity of animals ^ upon the earth. He endued 
the animals with five senses, feeling, seeing, smelling, tast- 
ing, and hearing*. But to man he gave reflection'* to raise 
him above the beasts of the held. 

The creatures were created male and female that they 
might propagate their species upon the earth. Every herb 
bore the seed of its kind, that the world might be clothed 
with x'erdure, and all animals provided with food. 

NAHUD. 

What dost thou mean, O Father ! by intellect ? 

BRIMHA. 

It is a portion of the great soul** of the universe, 
breathed into all creatures, to animate them for a certain 
time. 

NARUD. 

What becomes of it after death ? 

BRIMHA. 

It animates other bodie.s, or returns like a drop into that 
unbounded ocean from which it first arose. 

NARUD. 

Sha]l not then the souls of good men receive rewards? 
Nor the souls*of the bad meet with punishment ? 

BRIMHA. 

The souls of men are distinguished from those of other 
animals ; for the first are endued with reason % and with a 

f liiun. * Jount. • The five senses are, Suppursioa, Chowkow- 
na, Nasiga, R]|sina,*Kamowa. ** Manus. < Nir and Madda sig- 
nify male and female. Purmattima literally signifies the grtai 
sijiul. Upiman. 
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contciousness of right and wrong. If therefore man shall 
adhere to the first, as far as his powers shall extend, his 
soul, when disengaged from the body by death, shall be ab- 
sorbed into the divine essence, and shall never more re-ani- 
mate flesh. But the souU of these who do eviH, are not, at 
death, disengaged from all the elements. They are imme- 
diately clothed with a body of fire, air, and akash, in which 
they are, for a time, punished in hell s. After the season of 
their grief is over, they re-animate other bodies; but till 
they shall arrive at a state* of purity, they can never be 
absorbed into God. 


NARUD. 

What is the nature of that absorbed state which the souls 
of good men enjoy after death ? 

BRIMHA. 

It is a participation of the divine nature, where all pas- 
sions are utterly unknown, and* where consciousness is lost 
in bliss ^ 


NARUD. 

Thou sayst, O Father ! that unless the soul is perfectly 

pure, It cannot be absorbed into God ; Now, as the actions 

• 

^ Mund. * Nirick. The Hindoos reckon abv»je eighty kinds of 
hells, each proportioned to the degree of tht^wicksdness of\he per- 
sons punished there. The Brahmins have no idea that alt the sin« 
that a man can commit in the short period of his life, can deserve 
eternal punishment ; nor that all the virtues he can exercise, can 
merit perpetual felicity in heaven. Muchti. t somewhat 
surprisiag, that a state, of unconsciousness, which in fact is the same 
with anivhilation, should be esteemed by the Hindoos as the su- 
preme good ; yet so it is, that they always represent the absorbed 
9taic, as a situation of perfect insensibility, eqoally destitute of plea- 
sure and of pain. But Brimha seems here to impily, that it is a 
kind of delirium of joy. 
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of the generality of men are partly good, and partly bad, 
whither are their spirits sent immediately after death ? 

BRIMHA. 

They must atone for their crimes in hell, where they 
must remain for a space proportioned to the degree of their 
iniquities ; then they rise to heaven to be rewarded for a 
time for their virtues ; and from thence they will return to 
the world, to reanimate other bodies. 

NARUD. 

What is time ^ 

SRIMHA. 

Time existed from all eternity with God ; but it can only 

^ Kaal. It may not be improper, m this place, to say something 
concerning the Hindoo method of computing time. Their least 
subdivision of time is, the Nemish or twinkling of an eye. Three 
Nemish's make one Kaan, fifty Kaan one Ligger, ten Liggers one 
Dind, two Dinds one Gurry, equal to forty-five of our minutes; four 
Gurries one Par, eight Pars one Dien or day, fifteen Diens one 
Packa, two Packas one Mash, four Mashts one Ribbi, three Ribbis 
one Aioon or years which only consists of 360 days, but when the 
odd days, hours, and minutes, wanting of a solar year, amount to 
one revolution of the moon, an additional month i.s made to that 
year to adjust the calendar. A year of 300 days, they reckon but 
one day to the Bewtas or host of heaven; and they say, that 
twelve thousand ^of tbjsc planetary years, make one revolution of 
the four Jugs or periods, into which they divide the ages of the 
world. The Sittoh Jug, or age of truth, contained, according to 
them, four thousand planetary years. The Treta Jug, or age of 
three, contained three thousand years. The Duapur Jug, or age qf 
two, contained two thousand ; and the Kalle Jug, or age of pollu- 
tion, consists of only one thousand. To these they add *wo other 
period;^ between the dissolution and renovation of the world, which 
they call Sundeh, and Sundass, each of a thousand planetary years ; 
so that from opc Maperly, or.great dissolution of all things, to ano- 
ther, there are 3,720,0^0 of our yfears. 
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be estimated since motion was produced, and only be con- 
ceived by the mind, from its own constant progress. 

NARUD. 

How long shall this world remain ? 

BKIMHA. 

Until the four jugs shall have revolved. Then Rudder ‘ 
with the ten spirits of dissolution shall roll a comet under 
the moon, that shall involve all things in fire, and reduce the 
world into ashes. God shall then exist alone, for matter will 
be totally annihilated®. 

Here ends the first chapter of the Bedang. The second 
treats of Providence and free will ; a subject so abstruse, 
that It was impossible to understand it, without a complete 
knowledge of the vSlianscrita. The author of the Bedang, 
thinking perhaps, that the philosophical catechism which we 
have translated above, was too pure for narrow and supersti- 
tious minds, has inserted into his work, a strange allegorical 
account of the creation, for the purposes of vulgar theology. 
In this talc, the attributes of God, the human passions and 
faculties of the mind, are personified, and introduced upon 
the stage. As this allegory may afford matter of some curi- 
osity to the public, we shall here translate it. 

“Brimha existed from all eterniiy-i in a form of infinite 
dimensions. W’hcn it pleased him to create the world, he 
said, Jf/se wp, 0 Brimha^. Immediate^}' a %pint of, the co- 
lour of flame issued from his navel, having four heads and 
four hands. Briinha gazing round, and seeing nothing but 
the immense image, out of which he had proceeded, he tra- 
velled a thousand j ears, to endeavour to comprehend its di- 
mensions. But after all his toil, he found himself as/nuch 
at a loss'as before. 

• The same with Shibah, the destroying quality God. 

•" Nisht. ^ The wisdom of Go3. 
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“ Lost in amazement, Brimha gave over his journey. He 
fell prostrate and praised what he saw with his four mouths. 
The almighty, then, with a voice like ten thousand thunders, 
was pleased to say ; Thou hast done well, O Brimha, for 
thou canst not comprehend me ! — Go and create the world ! 
— How can I create it ? — ^Ask of me, and power shall be 
given unto thee.— O God, said Brimha, thou art almighty 
in power! — 

Brimha forthwith perceived the idea of things, as if 
floating before his eyes. He said, Let them be, and all 
that he saw became real before him. Then fear struck the 
frame of Brimha, lest those things should be annihilated. O 
immortal Brihm ! he cried, who shall preserve those things 
which I behold ? In the instant a spirit of a blue colour 
issued from Brimha's mouth, and said aloud, I will. Then 
shall thy name be Bishen ®, because thou hast undertaken to 
presePre all things. 

Bdmha then commanded Bishen to go and create all 
animals, with vegetables for their subsistence, to possess 
that €;arth which he himself bad made. Bishen forthwith 
creaujd all manner of beasts, fish, fowl, insects, and reptiles. 
Tree ; and gfass rose also benehth bis hands, for Brimha had 
invested him with power. But man was still wanting to rule 
the whole: and Brimha commanded Bishen to form him. 
Bishen began the work, but the men he made were idiots 
with gee^t bellihs, fpr he could not inspire them with know- 
ledge ; so that in every thing but in shape, they resembled 
the beasts of the field. They had no passion but to satisfy 
their carnal appetites. 

Brimha, offended at the men, destroyed them, and pro- 
duced four persons from his own breath, whom he called by 
four different names. The name of the first was Sinnoc 


The providence* of God. 


P Body. 
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of thQ second, Sinnunda% of the third, Sonnatin', and of 
the fourth, Soniiiukunar *. These four persons were order- 
ed by Brimha, to rule over the creatures; and to possess for 
ever the world. But they refused to do any thing but to 
praise God, having nothing of the destructive quality ‘ in 
in their composition. 

Brimha, for this contempt of bis orders, became angry, 
and lo ! a brown spirit started from between his eyes. He 
sat down before Brimha, and began to weep: then lifting up 
his eyes, he asked him, ‘ Who am 1, and where shall be the 
place of my abode?’ Tby name shall be Rudder", said 
Brimha, and all nature shall be the place of thine abode. 
But rise up, O Rudder ! and form man to govern the world. 

“ Rudder immediately obeyed the orders of Brimha. He 
began the work, but the men be made were herccr than ti- 
gers, having nothing but the destructive quality in their com- 
positions. They, however, soon destroyed one another, for 
anger was their only passion. Brimha, Bishen, and Rudder, 
then joined their different powers. They created ten men, 
whose names were, Narud, Dico, Bashista, Birga, Kirku, 
Pulla, Pulista, Ongira, Otteri and Murichi * : The general 
appellation of the whole, wiis the Munies^. Brimha then 
produced Dirmo ^ from his breast, Adirino * from his back, 
Loab'’ from his Up, and from his heart. This last 

being a beautiful female, Brimha looked upon her with 
amorous eyes. But the Munics told lym, lhat she ;^vas his 
own daughter ; upon which he .shrunk back, and produced 
a blushing virgin called Ludja**. Brimha thinking liis body 

Life. ' permanency. * Intellectual existence. * Timmu- 
"oon. “ The weeper ; because he was proiluced in tears. One of 
the names of Shibah, the destructive attribute of the divinity, 
" The significations of these ten names are, in order, these ;<iReasofi, 
Ingenuity, Emulation, Humility, I^ety, Pride, Patience, Charity, 
Deceit, Mortality, r The Inspired. * Fortune. , " Misfortune. 
** Appetite. * Love. * Shame.* 
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defiled by throwing his eyes upon K4m, changed it, and 
produced ten women, one of which was given to each of the 
Munies.’' 

In this division of the Bedang Shaster, there is a long list 
of the Surage Buns, or children of the sun, who, it is said, 
ruled the world in the first periods. But as the whole is a 
mere dream of imagination, and scarcely the belief of the 
Hindoo children and women, we shall not trespass further 
on the patience of the public with these allegories. The 
Brahmins of former ages wrote many volumes of romances 
upon the lives and actions of those pretended kings, incul- 
cating, after their manner, morality by fable. This was the 
grand fountain from which the religion of the vulgar in In- 
dia was corrupted ; if the vulgar of any country require any 
adventitious aid to corrupt their ideas upon so mysterious a 
subject. 

Upon the wliole, the opinions of the author of the Bedang, 
upon the subject of religion, are not nnphilosopliical. He 
maintains that the world was created out of nothing by God, 
and that it will be again annihilated. I'he unity, infinity, 
and omnipotence of the supreme d-vinit^, are inculcated by 
him: for though he presents u% witli a long list of inferioi 
beings, it is plain that they are merely allegoru'al ; and nei- 
ther he nor the sensible part of his followers believe their 
actual existence. The mote ignorant Hindoos, it cannot be 
denied/ think tfiat fc^ese subaltern divinities do exist, in the 
same manner, that Christians believe in angels; but the 
unity of God was always a fundamental tenet of the uncor- 
rupted faith of the more learned Brahmins. 

The opinion of this philo.sopher, that the soul, after death, 
assumes a body of the purer elements, is not peculiar to the 
Brahip^s. It descended from the Druids of Europe, to the 
Greeks, and wjs the same with the ei^wAov of Homer, His 
idea of the manner of the transmigration of the human soul 
into various bodies, f, peculiar to himself, As he holds it as 
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a maxim that a portion of the great^ool, or God, animates 
every living thing ; he thinks it no ways inconsistent, that 
the same portion that gave life to man, should afterwards 
pass into the body of any other animal. This transmigration 
does not, in his opinion, debase the quality of the soul : for 
when it extricates itself from the fetters of the flesh, it re- 
assumes its original nature. 

The followers of the Bedang Shaster do not allow that 
any physical evil exists. They maintain that God created 
all things perfectly good, but that man, being a free agent, 
may be guilty of moral evil ; which, however, only respects 
himself and society, but is of no detriment to the general 
system of nature. God, say they, has no passion but bene- 
volence ; and being possessed of no wrath, he never punish- 
es the wicked, but by the pain and affliction which are the 
natural consequences of evil actions. The more learned 
Brahmins therefore affirm, that the hell which is mentioned 
in the Bedang, was only intended as a mere bugbear to the 
vulgar, to enforce upon their minds the duties of morality : 
fur that hell i.s no other than a consciousness of evil, and 
those bad coiisetjuences which invariably follow wicked 
deeds. 

Before we sliall proceed to ihe doctrine of the Nkadirsen 
.Chaster, it may not be improper to give a translation of 
the first chapter of the Dirm Shaster, which throws a clear 
light upon the religious tenets common to both the grand 
sects of the Hindoos. It is a dialogue* bettycen Briniha, or 
the wisdom of God and Narud, or human reason. 

NARUD. 

* U thou first of God ! ^V'ho is the greatest of all Beings ? 

* Briir.ba, as we have already observed, is llie genitive of IIkimii; 
as Wisdom is, by the Brabrouis, reckoned the chief attribute of 
God. 
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BRIMHA. 

Brimu ; who is infinite and almighty. 

NARUD. 

Is he exempted from death ? 

BRIMHA. 

He is : being eternal and incorporeal, 

N\RUD. 

Who created tlie world ? 

BRIMHA. 

God, by his power. 

NARUD. 

Who is the giver of bliss ? 

BRIMHA. 

Krishen: and whosoever worshippeth him, shall enjoy 
heaven ^ 

NARUD. 

What is his likeness? 

He hath no likeness ; but to stamp some idea of him upon 
the minds of men, who cannot believe in an immaterial be- 
ing, he IS represented under various symbolical forms. 

NARUD. 

What image shall we conceive of him ? 

BRIMHA. 

If your imagination cannot rise to devotion without an 

9 

^ Kri^en is derived from Krish giving, and Ana joy. It is one 
of the thousand name&of God. 
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image ; suppose with yourself, tha^ his eyes are like the 
Lotos, his complexion like a cloud, his clothing of the light- 
ning of heaven, and that he bath four hands. 

NARUD. 

Why should we think of the almighty in this form ? 

BRIMHA. 

His eyes may be compared to the Lotos, to shew that they 
arc always open, like that flower which the greatest depth 
of water cannot surmount. His complexion being like that 
of a cloud, is an emblem of that darkness with which he 
veils himself from mortal eyes. His clothing is of lightning, 
to express that awful majesty which surrounds him : and his 
four hands are symbols of his strength and almighty power. 

NARUD. 

What things arc proper to be offered unto him 

BRIMHA. 

Those things which are clean, and offered with a grateful 
heart. But all things w’hich by the law are reckoned im- 
pur<', or have been defiled by the touch of a woman in her 
tjuK'sj things which have b^n coveted by your owm soul, 
seized by oppression, or obtained by deceit, or that have 
any natural blemish, are offerings unworthy of God. 

NARUD. 

We are commanded then to makeofl’ctingStto God 'of such 
tilings as are pure and without blemish, by which it w'Ould 
appear that God eatetli and drinketh, like mortal man, or if 
he doth not, for what purpose are our offerings ? 

BRIMHA. 

God neither eats nor drinks tike mortal men. But jf you 
love not God, your offerings will be unworthy of Jiim ; for 
as all rnea covet the good things of tliis world, God requires 
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a free offering of their substance, as the strongest testimony 
of their gratitude and inclinations towards him. 

NARUD. 

’ How is God to be worshipped ? 

BRIMHA. 

With no selfish view; but for love of his beauties, grati- 
tude for his favours, and for admiration of his greatness. 

N4RUD. 

How can the human mind fix itself upon God, being that 
it is in its nature changeable, and perpetually running from 
one object to another ? 

BRIMHA. 

True: the mind is stronger than an elephant, whom men 
have found means to subdue, though they have never been 
able entirely to subdue their own inchnauous. But the an- 
kush* of the mind is true wisdom, which sees into the vanity 
of all worldly things. 

NARUD. 

Where shall we find true wisdom ? 

• » 

BRIMHA. 

In the society of good and wise men. 

NARUD. 

But the mind, in spite of restraint, covets riches, women, 
and all worldly pleasures. How are these appetites to be 
subdued ? 

BRIMHA. 

If they cannot be overcome by reason, let them be morti- 
fied b^ penance. For this purpose it will be necessary to 


* Aakush,is an iron instrument used for driving elephants. 
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make a public and solemn vow, lest your resolution should be 
shaken by the pain which attends it. 

NARUD. 

We see that all men are mortal, what state is there after 
death ? 


BRIMHA. 

The souls of such good men as retain a small degree of 
worldly inclinations, will enjoy Surg*' for a time ; but the 
souls of those who are holy, shall be absorbed into God, 
never more to reanimate flesh. The wicked shall be punish- 
ed in Nirick* for a certain space, and afterwards their souls 
arc permitted to wander in search of new habitations of 
flesh. 


NARUD. 

Tliou, O Father, dost mention God as one ; yet we are 
told, that R&m, whom we are taught to call God, was born 
in the house of Jossarit : that Kishen, whom we call God, 
was born in the house of Basdeo, and many others in the 
same manner. In what light are we to take this inystcr}-? 

• ^ 

BRIMHA. 

You arc to look upon these as particular manifestations 
of the providence of God, for certain great ends ; as in the 
case of the sixteen hundred women, called Gopi, when all 
the men of Sirendiep'^ were destroyed in*war.* The women 
prayed for husbands, and they had all their desires gratified 
*^in one night, and became with child. But you are not to 
suppose that God, who is in this case introduced as the 
actor, is liable to human passions or frailties, being, in him- 
self, pure and incorporeal. At the same time he may ap- 
pear in a thousand places, by a thousand names, and*in a 

•* Heaven. > Hell. '‘itSThe island of Ceylon. 
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thousand forms; yet continue the same unchangeable, in 
his divine nature, 

Without making any reflections upon this chapter of the 
Dirm Shasteh, it appears evident, that the religion of the 
Hindoos has hitherto been very much misrepresented in 
Europe. The followers of the Neadirsen Shaster, differ 
greatly in their philosophy from the sect of the Bedang, 
though both agree about the unity of the snpreme being. 
To give some idea of the Neadirsen philosophy, we shall, in 
this place, give some extracts from that Shaster. 

Neadirsen is a compound from Nea, signifying right, 
and Dirsek, to teach or explain; so that the word may be 
translated an exhibition of It nth. Though it is not reckoned 
so ancient as the Bedang, 3'et it is said to have been written 
by a philosopher called Goutam, near four thousand years 
ago. The philosophy contained in this Shaster, is very ab- 
struse and metaphysical ; and therefore it is but justice to 
Goutam to confess, that the author of the Dissertation, not- 
withstanding the great pains he took to have proper defini- 
tions of the terms, is by no means certain, whether he has 
fully attained his end. In this state of uncertainty he chose 
to adhere to the literal meaning of words, rather than, by a 
free translation, to deviate perhaps from the sense of his 
author. 

The generality of the Hindoos of Bengal, and all the 
northern provinces of Hindostan, esteem the Neadirsek a 
sacred Shastet ; but those of the Dccan, Coromandel, and 
Malabar, totally reject it. It consists of seven volumes. 
The first only came to the hands of the author of the Disser- 
tation, and he has, since his arrival in England, deposited it 
in the British Museum. He can say nothing for certain 
concerning the contents of the subsequent volumes; only 
that*they contain a complete system of the theology and 
philosophy of the Brahmins of the Neadirsen sect. 

Gnutam'does not beipn U» reason’ a pr/o; /, like the writer 
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of the 'Bedang^. He considers the pfesent state of nature, 
and the intellectual faculties, as far as they can be investi- 
gated by human reason; and from thence he draws all 
his conclusions. He reduces all things under six principal 
heads; substance, quality, motion, species, assimulation, and 
construction K In substance, besides time, space, life, and 
spirit, he comprehends earth, water, lire, air, and akash. 
The four grosser elements, he says, come under the im* 
mediate comprehension of our bodily senses ; and akash, 
time, space, soul, and spirit, jcome under mental perception. 

He maintains, that all objects of perception are equally 
real, as we cannot comprehend the nature of a solid cubit, 
any more than the same extent of space. He affirms, that 
distance in point of time and space are equally incomprehen- 
sible ; so that if we shall admit that space is a real existence, 
time must be so too : that the soul, or vital principle, is a 
subtile element, which pervades all things; for that intellect, 
which, according to experience in animals, cannot proceed 
from organization and vital motion only, must be a principle 
totally distinct from them. 

“ The author of the Bedang®,’’ says Goutam, “ finding 
the impossibility of forming an idea of substance, asserts 
that all nature is a mere delusion. But as imagination 
must be acted upon by some real existence, as we cannot 
conceive that it can act upon itself, we must conclude 
that there is something real, otherwise philq^phy is at an 
end.” 

He then proceeds to explain what he means by bis second 
principle, or Goon, which, says he, comprehends twenty-four 
things; form, taste, smell, touch, sound, number, quantity, 

' These are in the original Shanscrita, Dirba, Goon, Kirnio, Sum- 
mania, Bishesh, Sammabae. 

® A system of sceptical philosophy, to which many of the Brah- 
mins adhere. 
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gravity, solidity, fluidity, elasticity, conjunction, separation, 
priority, posteriority, divisibility, indivisibility, accident, 
perception, ease, pain, desire, aversion, and power". Kirmo 
or motion is, according to him, of two kinds, direct and 
crooked. Sammania, or species, which is his third principle, 
includes all animals and natural productions. Bishesh he 
defines to be a tendency in matter towards productions ; and 
Sammabae, or the last, principle, is the artificial construction 
or formation of things, as a statue from a block of marble, a 
house from stones, or cloth from cotton. 

Under these six heads, as we have already observed, 
Goutani comprehends alt things which fall under our com- 
prehension; and after having reasoned about their nature 
and origin in a very philosophical manner, he concludes with 
asserting, that five things must of necessity be eternal. The 
first of these is Pirrum Attimn, or the great soul, who, says 
he, is immaterial, one, invisible, eternal, and indivisible, 
possessing omniscience, rest, will, and power®. 

The second eternal principle is the Jive Attima, or the 
vital soul, which he supposes is material, by giving it the 
following properties; number, quantity, motion, contraction, 
extension, divisibility, perception, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, accident, and power. His reasons for maintaining 
that the vital soul is ditferent from the great soul, are very 
numerous, and it is upon this head that the tollowcrs of the 
Bedang and IJfeadirsen are principally divided. The first 
affirm’that tliorc is*no soul in the universe but God, and the 
second strenuously hold that there is, as they cannot conceive 

" The twenty-four things are, in Uie Shanscrita, in order, thene : 
Rup, Ris, Guild, Supursa, Shulmrdo, Sirica, I’uirirnau, Gurritte, 
Oirbitte, Sinniha, Shanskan, Sangoog, Bibag, Pitrible, Particca, 
Apporticta, Atldaristo, Bud, Sue, Due, Itclia, Desii, Jotna, ' 

° 'ftiese properties of the divinity are the following in order ; 
Nidakaar, Akitta, (Jderiaa,. Nitte, Appartiaa, Budsirba, Suck, Itclia, 
Jotna. 
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that God can be subject to such affections and passions 
as they feel in their own minds ; or that he can possibly 
have a propensity to evil. Evil, according to the author of 
the Neadirsen Shaster, proceeds entirely from Jive Attima, 
or the vital soul. It is a selfish craving principle, never to 
be satisfied ; whereas God remains in eternal rest, without 
any desire but benevolence. 

Goutam’s third eternal principle is tune or duration, which, 
says he, must of necessit^'-have existed while any thing did 
exist ; and is therefore infinite. The fourth principle is 
space or extension, without which notiiing could have been ; 
and as it comprehends all quantity, or rather is infinite, he 
maintains that it is indivisible and eternal. The fifth eternal 
principle is Akash, a subtile and pure clement, which fills up 
the vacuum of space, and is compounded of purmans or 
quantities, infinitely small, indivisible, and perpetual. “God,’* 
says he, “ cun neither make nor annihilate these atoms, on 
account of the love which he bears to tiiem, and the neces- 
sity of their cxistoiice; but they are, in other respects, 
totally sub.scrvicnt to his pleasure.” 

“ God,” say.s Ciuutam, at a certain season, endued 
these atoms, as we may call them, with Bishesh or plasticity, 
by virtue of which they arranged themselves into four gross 
elements, fin*, air, water, and earth. These alums being, 
from the beginning, formed by God into thq seeds of all pro- 
ductions, Jive Attima, or the vital iJbiil, •ai.sociafcd with 
them, s« that animals and plants, of various kinds, were pro- 
duced upon tile face of the earth.” 

Tlic same vital soul,” continues Goutam, “ which 
before associated with the Pumian of an animal, may after- 
wards associate with the Purman of a man.” Tlii.s transmi- 
gration is distinguished by three names, Mirt, IVIirr^n, and 
Pirra-purra-purvesh, which last literally* signifies the change 
of abode. The superiority of, man, according to the philo- 
sophy of the Neatlirsen, consists oni} ip the finer organi/.a 
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tion of his parts, from which proceed reason, reflection, and 
memory, which the brutes only possess in an inferior degree, 
on account of their less refined organs. 

Goutam supposes, with the author of the Bedang, that the 
soul after death, assumes a body of fire, air, and akash, 
unless in the carnal body it has been so purified by piety 
and virtue, that it retains no selfish inclinations. In that 
case it is absorbed into the great soul of nature, never 
more to reanimate flesh. Such, says the philosopher, shall 
be the reward of all those who worship God from pure love 
and admiration, without any selfish views. Those that shall 
worship God from motives of future happiness, sliall be in- 
dulged with their desires in heaven for a certain time. But 
they must also expiate their crimes, by sufiering adequate 
punishments; and afterwards their souls will return to the 
earth, and wander about for new habitations. Upon their 
return to the earth they shall casually associate with the first 
organized Purman they shall meet. They shall not retain 
any consciousness of their former state, unless it is revealed 
to them by God. But those favoured persons are very few, 
and are distinguished by the name of dates Summon^ 

The author of the Neadirsen teaches, for the purposes of 
morality, that the sins of the parents will descend to their 
posterity ; and that, on the other hand, the virtues of the 
children will n^itigate the punishments of the parents in 
Nirick,*and hasten tikeir return to the earth. Of all sins he 
holds ingpratitude^ to be the greatest. “ Souls guilty of that 
black crime,” says he, ** will remain in hell while the sun 
remains in heaven, or to the general dissolution of ail things.” 

“ Intellect,” says Goutam, “ is formed by the combined 
action of the senses.” He reckons six senses : five external % 

r llSe acquainted with their former state. 

* Mitterdro. * 

* Ckakousi Shraban, Rasan, Graiuq>, Tawass. 
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and one internal. The last he calls Manus, by which he 
seems to mean conscience. In the latter be comprehends 
reason, perception*, and memory: and he concludes, that 
by their means only mankind may possibly acquire know- 
ledge. He then proceeds to explain the manner by which 
these senses act 

** Sight,” says he, arises from the Shanskar, or repulsive 
qualities of bodies, by which the particles of light which fail 
upon them are reflected back upon the eyes from all p£urts of 
tlieir surfaces. Thus the object is painted in a perfect 
manner upon the organ of seeing, whither the soul repairs to 
receive the image.” He affirms, that unless the soul fixes its 
attention upon the figure in the eye, nothing can be perceived 
by the mind; for a man in a profound reverie, though his 
eyes are open to the light, perceives nothing. Colours, says 
Goutam, are particular feelings in the eye, which arc pro* 
portioned to the quantity of light reflected from any solid 
body. 

Goutam defines hearing in the same manner with the Eu- 
ropean philosophers, with this difference only, that he sup- 
poses, that the sound which affects the ear is conveyed through 
the purer element of akash, ahd not by the air ; an error which 
is not very surprising in a speculative philosopher. Taste he 
defines to be a sensation of the tongue and palate, occasioned 
by the particular form of those particles which compose food. 
Smell, says he, proceeds from the effluvia tthich arise from 
bodies to the nostrils. I'he feeling which arises from touch- 
ing, is occasioned b}' the contact of dense bodies with the 
skin, which, as well as the whole body, excepting the bones, 
the hair, and the nails, is the organ of that sense. There 
runs, says he, from all parts of the skin, very small nerves to 
a great nerve, which he distinguishes by the name of Mcdda. 
This nerve is composed of two different coats, the one seiisi- 


’ Onnuraan, reason,* I p iuen, prrreptiou. 
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five and the other insensitive. It extends from the crown of 
the head down the right side of the vertebree to the right 
foot*. When the body becomes languid, the soul, fatigued 
with action, retires within the insensible coat, which checks 
the operation of the senses, and occasions sound sleep. But 
should there remain in the soul a small inclination to action, 
it starts into the sensitive part of the nerve, and dreams im- 
mediately arise before it. These dreams, says he, invariably 
relate to something perceived before by the senses, though 
the mind may combine the ideas together at pleasure. 

Manus, or conscience, is the internal feeling of the mind, 
when it is no way affected by external objects. Onniiman, 
or reason, says Goutam, is that faculty of the soul which 
enables us to conclude that things and circumstances exist, 
from an analogy to things which had before fallen under the 
conception of our bodily senses • for instance, when we see 
smoke, we conclude that it proceeds from a fire ; when we 
see one end of a rope, we are persuaded that it must have 
another. 

By reason, continues Goutam, men perceive the existence 
of God; which the Boad or Atheists deny, because his 
existence doe^ not come withtn the comprehension of the 
senses. These atheists, says he, maintain that there is no 
God but the universe ; that there is neither good nor evil in 
the world ; that there is no such thing as a soul ; that all 
animals^ exist b5r a ^ere mechanism of the organs, or by a 
fermentation oV the elements; and that all natural produc- 
tions are but the fortuitous concourse of things. 

The philosopher refutes these atheistical opinions by a long 
train of arguments, such as have been often urged by Kuro- 
pean divines. Though superstition and custom may bia.s 

‘ Totsave the credit of Goutam, in thi.s place, it is necessary to 
observe, that anatomy is not at ail known among the Hindoos, being 
strictly prohilyted from touching a dead body by the severest lies 
of religion. 
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reason to different ends, in various countries, we find a sur- 
prising similarity in the arguments used by all nations 
against the Boad, those common enemies of every system of 
religion. 

“ Another sect of the Boad,” says Goutarn, “ are of opi- 
nion that all things were produced by chance“.” This doc- 
trine he thus refutes. “ Chance is so far from being the 
origin of all things, that it has but a momentary existence of 
its own ; being alternately created and annihilated at periods 
infinitely small, as it depends entirely on the action of real 
essences. 'Hiis action is not accidental, for it must inevitably 
proceed from some natural cause. I^et the dice be rattled 
eternally in the box, they are determined in their motion, by 
certain invariable laws. What therefore we call chance is 
but an effect proceeding from causes which we do not per- 
ceive.” 

“ Perception,” continues Goutarn, “ is that faculty by 
which we instantaneously know things without the help of 
reason. This is perceived by mcan.s of relation, or some dis- 
tinguishing property in things, such as high and low, long 
and short, great and small, hard and soft, cold and hot, black 
and white.” ’ 

Memory, according to Goutarn, is the elasticity of the 
mind, and is employed in three difi’erent ways: on things 
present as to tune, but absent as to place ; on things past, 
and on things to come. It would appi^ar from the latter 
part of the distinction, that the phiio.sopher comprehends 
imagination in ineuiury. Me then proceeds to define all 
the original properties of matter, and all the passions and 
faculties of the mind He then descants on the nature of 
generation. 

** Generation,” says he, “ may be divided into two kinds; 

^Jonidge, or generation by cojuilation; and adjonidge, gene- 


“ Ad^/aristo. 
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ration mthout copulation. All animals are produced by the 
first, and all plants by the latter. The pur man, or seed of 
things, was formed from the beginning with all its parts. 
When it happens to be deposited in a matrix suitable to its 
nature, a soul associates with it ; and, by assimulating more 
matter, it gradually becomes a creature or plant ; for plants, 
as well as animals, are possessed of a portion of the vital soul 
of the world.” 

Goutam, in another place, treats diffusely of providence 
and free will. He divides the action of man under three 
heads : the will of God, the power of man, and casual or 
accidental events. In explaining the first, he maintains a 
particular providence ; in the second, the freedom of will in 
|||an ; and in the third, the common course of things, accord* 
ing to the general laws of nature. With respect to provi- 
dence, though he cannot deny the possibility of its existence, 
without divesting God of his omnipotence, he supposes that 
the deity never exerts that power, but that he remains 
in eternal rest, taking no concern, neither in human affairs 
nor in the course of the operations of nature. 

The author of the Neatbrsen maintains that the world 
is subject to successive dissolutions and renovations at cer- 
tain stated periods. He divides these dissolutions into the 
lesser and the greater. The lesser dissolution will happen at 
the end of a revolution of the Jugs. The world will be then 
consumed by |lre, ond the elements shall be jumbled toge- 
ther, and after a certain spare of time they will again resume 
their former order. When a thousand of those .smaller dis- 
solutions shall have happened, a Mahperley or great disso- 
lution will take place. All the elements will then be reduced 
to their original purnians or atoms, in which .state they shall 
longcemafn. God will then, from his mere goodness and 
pleasure, restore Bishesh or plasticity. A new creation will 
arise ; and thus things have revolved in succession, from the 
beginning, and will continue to do so to eternity. 
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These repeated dissolutions and renovations have furnished 
an ample field for the inventions of the Brahmins. Many 
allegorical systems of creation are upon that account con* 
tained in the Shasters. It was for this reason that so many 
different accounts of the cosmogony of the Hindoos have 
been promulgated in Europe ; some travellers adopting one 
system, and some another. Without deviating from the 
good manners due to those writers, we may venture to affirm 
that their tales upon this subject are extremely puerile, 
if not absurd. They took their accounts from any common 
Brahmin, with whom they chanced to meet, and never had 
the curiosity or industry to go to the fountain head. 

In some of the renovations of the world, Brimha, or the 
wisdom of God, is represented in the form of an infant with 
his toe in his mouth, fioating on a comala or water flower, or 
sometimes upon a leaf of that plant, upon the watery abyss. 
The Brahmins mean no more by this allegor}', than that 
at that time the wisdom and designs of God will appear, as 
in their infant state. Brimha floating upon a leaf shows the 
instability of things at that period. The toe which he sucks 
in his mouth implies, that infinite wisdom subsists of itself ; 
and the position of Brunlia’s body is an emblem of the endless 
circle of eternity. 

We sec Brimha sometimes creeping forth from a winding 
shell. This is an emblem of the untraceable way by which 
divine wisdom issues forth from the iv^mte^ocean of God. 
He, at other times, blows up the world with a pipe, which 
implies, that the earth is but a bubble of vanity, which the 
breath of his mouth can destro}’. Brimha, in one of the 
renovations, is represented in the form of a snake, one end 
of which IS upon a tortoise which floats upon the vast abyss, 
and upon the other, he supports the world. The sngke is 
the emblem of wisdom ; the tortoise is a symbpl of security, 
which figuratively signifies providence; andtbe*vast abyss is 
the eternity and infinitude of God. 
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What has been already said has, it is hoped, thrown a new- 
light on the opinions of the Hindoos upon the subjert of 
religion and philosophical inquiry. We find that the Brah- 
mins, contrary to the ideas formed of them in the West, in- 
variably believe in the unity, eternity, omniscience, and 
omnipotence of God : that the polytheism of which they 
have'been accused, is no more than a symbolical worship of 
the divine attributes, which they divide into three principal 
classes. Under the name of Brimha, they worship the 
wisdom and creative power of God ; under the appellation 
of Bishen, his providential and preserving quality ; and 
under that of Shibah, that attribute which tends to reduce 
matter to its original principles. 

This system of worship, say the Brahmins, arises from two 
opinions. The first is, that as God is immaterial, and con- 
sequently invisible, it is impossible to raise a proper idea of 
him by any image in the human mind. The second is, that 
it is necessary to strike the gross ideas of man with some 
emblems of God’s attributes, otherwise, that all sense of 
religion will naturally vanish from the mind. They, for 
this purpose, have made symbolical representations of the 
three classes ol the divine attributes; but they aver, that 
they do not believe them to be separate intelligences. 
Bbtmh, or the supreme divinity, has a thousand names ; 
but the Hindoos would think it the grossest impiety to 
represent hira^uudar any form. “ The human mind,” say 
they, “may form some conception of his attributes separately, 
but who can grasp the whole within the circle of finite 
ideas?” 

That in any age or country, human reason was ever so 
depraved as to worship .the work of hands for the Creator of 
the i^iverse, we believe to be an absolute deception, which 
arose from the vanity of the abettors of particular systems 
of religion. . To attentive iiKjuirers into the human mind, it 
will appear, that common sense, upon the affairs of religion. 
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is pretty equally divided among all nalions. Revelation and 
philosophy have, it is confessed, lopped off some of those 
superstitious excrescences and absurdities that naturally 
arise in weak minds upon a subject so mysterious : but it is 
much to be doubted, whether the want of those necessary 
purifiers of religion ever involved any nation in gross ido- 
latry, as many ignorant zealots have pretended. 

In India, as well as in many other countries, there are two 
religious sects : the one look up to the divinity through the 
medium of reason and philosophy ; while the others receive, 
as an article of their belief, every holy legend and allegory 
which have been transmitted down from antiquity. From a 
fundamental article in the Hindoo faith, that God is the soul 
of the world, and is consequently diffused through all nature, 
the vulgar revere all the elements, and consequently every 
great natural object, as containing a portion of God ; nor. is 
the infinity of the supreme being, easily comprehended 
by weak minds, without falling into this error. This vene- 
ration for different objects, has, no doubt, given rise among 
the common Indians, to an idea of subaltern intelligences; 
Imt the learned Brahmins, with one voice, deny the exi^t- 
<'-nce of inferior divinities; and, indeed, all their religious 
books of any antiquity confirm that assertion 
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To prevent future writers from confounding themselves and 
others, by mistaking synonyipous names of the Gods of the 
Hindoos for different intelligences, we here present the 
public with a catalogue of them, as taken from an original 
book of the Brahmins. A list of proper names, especially in 
a foreign language, is so very dry of itself, that it is super- 
fluous to advise such as are not particularly inquisitive upon 
this subject, to pass entirely over this list, as it can affot'd 
very little amusement. 

Brimh, or the supreme being, is distinguished by a thou* 
sand names in the Shanscrita, according to the Brahmins; 
but it ts to be pbsefved, that in that number they include the 
names of all those powers, properties, and attributes, which 
they conceive to be inherent in the divine nature, as well as 
the names of all those symbols and material essences under 
which God is worshipped. Those commonly used are, 
Ishbur, the great will ; ^agubaan, the receptacle of goodness ; 
Narcain, the giver of motion ; Pirrimpurrous, the first 
essence ; Nicing^n, the dispassionate ; Nidakar, the im* 
material. 
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Brimha, or God in his attribute of Wisdom, is worshipped 
under thd* following nances. Attimabah, the good spirit. 
Beda, science. Beddatta, the giver of knowledge. Bish- 
eshrick, the flower of the creation. Surrajist, Purmisti, Pit* 
tamah, Hirinagirba, Lokessa, Saimbu, Chottranun, Datta, 
Objajoni, Birrinchi, Commalasein, Biddi. 

Bishen, or God in his providential quality, is worshipped 
under the following names. Krishana, the giver of joy ; 
Bishana, the nourisher. Baycanta, Bitara-sirba, Dammu- 
dar, Bishi-kesh, Keseba, Mahdob, Subduh, Deitari, Pun- 
dericack, Gurrud-idaja, Pittamber, Otchuta, Saringi, Bis- 
sickson, Jannardan, Uppindera, Indrabab-raja, Suckerpani, 
Chullerbudge,*Puttanab, Mudcripu, Basdcbo, Tribickerma, 
Deibuckiuindan, Suri, Sirriputti, Purrusittam, Bunnumali, 
Billidinsi, Kangsarratti, Oddu-kego, Bissimber, Koitabagit, 
Sirbassa, Lanchana. 

Shibah, or as it is generally pronounced, Shieb, and 
sometimes Shiew, emblematically, the destructive power of 
God, is known by the names of Mahoissur, the great Demon ; 
Mabdebo, the great spirit , Bamdebo, the frightful spirit ; 
Mohilla, the destroyer; Khaal, time ; Sumbu, Ish, Pushu- 
putti, Shull, Surboh, Ishan, Shawkacarrah, Sandraseikar, 
Butchessa, Candapursu, Girissa, IMerrurab, Mittinja, KirtU 
bash, Pninaki, Pirmatadippo, Ugur, Choppurdi, Scricant, 
Sitticant, Copalbrit, Birrupacka, Trilochuna, Kersanwreta, 
Sirbugah, Durjutti, Neloloito, Harra, SarraUarra, Trtmbick, 
Tripurantacka, Gangadir, Undukorripu,* Kiriudansi,* Birsa- 
dija, Bumkesa, Babah, Bimeh, Stanu, Rudder, Umma* 
putii. 

In the san»e manner as the power of God is figuratively 
said to have taken upon itself three masculine forms at the 
creation ; so Pirkitti, or the goodness of God, is said to 
have taken three feminine forms. The first of the'* was 
Drugah, or Virtue, who, say they, was makried to Shihah, to 
Intimate that good and evil ^are so blended together, that 
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they could not have existed separately : for had there been 
no such thing as evil, in consequence there could be no 
good. She is worshipped in this character under the names 
of Bowani, courage ; Maiab, love ; Homibutti, Ishura, 
Shibae, Rudderani, Sirbani, Surba-mungula, Appurna, Par- 
butti, Kattaini Gouri, and a variety of other names. 

As the consort of Bishen, she is worshipped under the 
names of Litchmi, which signifies fortune ; Puddamah, 
Leich, Commala, Siri Horripria. 

As the consort of Brimha, she is generally known by the 
names of Sursitti, which means the bestower of wisdom ; 
Giandab, the giver of reason ; Gire, Baak, Bani, Sardah, 
Brimhapira. 

Besides the above six capital divisions of the divine attri- 
butes, they raise temples to Granesh, or policy, whom they 
worship at the commencement of any design, by the names 
of Biggenrage, Binnauck, Deimatar, Gunnadebo, Eckdant, 
Herrumboo, Lumbodre, Gunjanund. This divinity is feigned 
to be the first-born son of Shibah, and is represented with the 
head of an elephant, with one tooth only. 

Kartick, or Fame, is also worshipped under various 
names as follows; Farruck-gite, Mahasin, Surjunmah, Sur- 
ranonno, Parbutti-nundun, Skunda, Sonnani, Agnibu,Guha, 
Bahulliha, Bishalia, Shuckibahin, Shanmattara, Shuckliddir, 
Cummar, Corimehidarna. He is said to be the second son 
of Sibah. , 

CAiil-DEBo,«tlie Sjpirit of love, is also known by the names 
of Muddun, Majinumut, Maro, Purrudumun, Minckatin, 
Kundurp, Durpako, Annungah, Pansusur, bhwaro, Sum- 
berari, Munnusigah, Kusshuroesba, Ommenidja, Passba- 
dinna, Kulliputti, Nackera-dija, Katimoboo; he is said to 
be the first born of Bishen. 

CoSERE, or wealth, is known by the following names; 
Trumbuca-suca, Juckrage, Gudja-kessera, Monnusa-dirma, 
Dunnedo, RbjaRaja, Donnadjppa, Kinaresso, Borsserbannu, 
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Pollusta, Narra-bahin, Jolkaika, Ellabilla, Srida Punejanl- 
aherah. Nill Cohere, the son of wealth, is also represented 
in the emblems of luxury, but is seldom worshipped. 

fcjooRAGE, or the Sun, is worshipped under the names of 
Inder, or the King of the Stars ; Mohruttan, Mugubab, 
Biraja, Packsasen, Birdirsisba, Sonnasir, Purruhutta, Pur- 
rinder, Gistnow, Likkersubba, Sockor, Sukamunneh, Depas- 
putti, Suttrama, Gottrabit, Budgcri, Basub, Bitterha, Bas- 
tosputti, Suraputti, Ballaratti, Satchiputti, Jambubedi, Hor- 
riheia, Surat, Nomisinundun, Sonkrindana, Dussibina, Tur- 
rasat, Ncgabaliina, Akindilla, Sorakab, Ribukah. 

Chunder, or tlie Moon, is worshipped under the names 
of Hindoo, llinimanchu, Cbundermah, Kumuda-bandibab, 
Biddu, Sudcluns, Subransu, Ossadissa, Nishaputti, Objoja, 
Soom, Giillow, IMcrkankn, Kollandi, Dirjarage, Sesudirra, 
Nuhtitressa, Kepakina. 

Besides all the above, they have divinities which they 
suppo^e to preside over the elements, rivers, mountains, &c. 
or rather worship all these as parts of the divinity, or on a 
supposition of his existence in all things. 

Agunki, or till' Cod of fire, hath thirty-five names ; Bir- 
ren, or the Cod of water, ten .names ; Baiow, or the God of 
of air, twenty-three names j all which are too tedious to 
mention. 

The JuM are fourteen in number, and are supposed to be 
spirits wlu) dispose of the souls of the dead. 

The UssERAare beautiful women, who are fei^ed to reside 
in heaven, and to sing the praises of God. 

The CuNDiRP are boys who have the same office. 

The Rakiss are ghosts or spectres who walk about the 
earth. 

The Deints or Oissurs are evil spirits or demons, who 
were expelled from heaven, and are now said to live utider 
ground. 

The Decs or Debos arc spirite whose bodies are supposed 
VOL. I. f 
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to be of the element of hre ; they are sometimes represented 
beautiful as angels, and at other times in horrible forms; 
they are supposed to inhabit the air. 

Such is the strange system of religion which priestcraft 
has imposed on the vulgar, ever ready in all climes and ages 
to take advantage of superstitious minds. There is one 
thing however to be said in favour of the Hindoo doctrine, 
that while it teaches the purest morals, it is systematically 
formed on philosophical opinions. Let us therefore no longer 
imagine half the world more ignorant than the stones which 
they seem to worship, but rest assured, that whatever the 
external ceremonies of religion may be, the self-fame infinite 
Being is the object of universal adoration. 



A 


DISSERTATION 


CONCt^RMINC 

THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF DESPOTISM 

IN 

IIINDOSTAN. 


Government derives its form from accident ; its spirit and 
genius from the inherent manners of the people. The lan- 
guor occasioned by the hot climate of India inclines the 
native to indolence and ease ; and he thinks the evils of des- 
potism less severe than the labour of being free. Tran- 
quillity is the chief object of* liis desires. His happiness 
consists in a mere absence of misery ; and oppression must 
degenerate into a folly which defeats its own ends, before he 
calls it by the name of injustice, 'rhese phlegmatic senti- 
ments the Indian carries into bis future st.itc. He thipks it 
a mode of being in which passion is lost, and every faculty 
of the soul suspended, except the consciousness of existence. 

Other motives of passive obedience join issue with the 
love of ease. The sun, wliicli enervates his body, produces 
for him, in a manner spontaneously, the various fruits of the 
earth. He finds .subsistence without niucii toil ; be requires 
little covering but the shade. The cliill .blast of winter 
is unknown ; the seasons arc only marked by an^ arbitrary 
number of nights and days. Pfoperty being in some mea- 
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sure unnecessary, becomes of little value ; and men submit, 
without resistance, to violations of right, which may hurt 
but cannot destroy them. Their religious institutions incline 
them to peace and submission. The vulgar live with the 
austerity of philosophers, as well as with the abstinence of 
devotees. Averse themselves to the commission of crimes, 
they resent no injuries from otJiers ; and their low diet 
cools their temper to a degree which passion cannot in- 
flame. 

The fertility of the soil, which in other kingdoms consti- 
tutes the great prosperity of the nathes, was a source of mis- 
fortune to the Indians. Notwithstanding their abstinence 
and indolence, they were in some degree industrious; and, 
in want of but few things themselves, their own arts, and the 
natural productions of their country, rendered them opulent. 
Wealth accumulated, in the progi t vs of time, upon ihcirhands ; 
and they became objects o*f depredation to the fierce nations 
of the northern Asia. Tlie fat.hiy of incur.sion, among a 
peaceable and harmless race of men, ent ouiaged conquest. 
The victors, instead of carrying the spoil into their native 
country, sat down where it liad been found ; and added the 
ministration of the conqucr^nl to the other enjoyments of 
wealth. 

Asia, the seat of tlie greatest empires, has been always 
the nurse of the luost abject slaves. Tlie mountains of 
Persia have not been able to stop the progress of the tide of 
despotism - lieiilier has itbetii frozen in its cour.se through 
the plains of the northern I’artary, by the chill air of the 
north. ]bit thougii di spotc^m goierns Asia, it appears in 
ditTerent countries under \ arums forms. The Arabs of the 
desert alone possess liherly, on account of the sterility of 
their soih Independent of revolution and cliange, they see, 
w.ifh unconcern, empires falling and rising around. They 
remain unoonquered by aims, by Jii.xnry, by corruption; 
they alter not their language, they adhere to ilieir customs 
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and manners, they retain tlieir dress. Their whode^roperty 
consists of flocks and herds, of their tents and arms. They 
annually made a small and voluntary prosc»»L to the chief of 
their blood. They revolt af^ainst opijrcssion ; and they are 
free by necessity, whicli they mi>-talie for choice. When 
men are obliged to waiuler for subsistence, despotism knows 
not where to find its slaves. 

The Tartar, thouith a wanderer like the Arab, was never 
equally free. A violent aiistocraoy always prevailed in the 
country of the former, except in a few short periods, when 
the fortune of one establi'^licd a transient despotism over the 
whole. There man is armed against man, chief against 
chief, and tribe against tribe. War is no longer a particular 
profession, but the constant occupation of all. Men are 
more afraid of men in the solitudes of Tartary than of beasts 
of prey. The traveller moves witli great circumspection, and 
hears an enemy in every blast of wind. When he sees 
a tract m the saiul, lie crosses it, and begins to draw his 
sword. Though the bui reuness of the country has prevented 
the growth or introduction of luxury, avarice prevails; and 
he that has the lea.st to lose is ^he most independent, where 
life is invariably risked for a trifling spoil. Robbery acquires 
the more lionourable name of conquest; and the assassin is 
dignified with the title of warrior. 

In the mountains which scj^arate Persia from India, the 
nature and face of the country ha\e formed a dilferent species 
of society. Every valley eontdins a conimnnity subject to a 
Prince, whose despotism is tcunpered by an idea established 
among his people, that ho !s the chief of iIumi” blood asw'el! as 
their sovereign. I'liev obe\ bun wuliont reluei.incc, as they 
derive credit to their familv fiom Ins (rrectiiess 'i'liec attend 
him in his wars witli the attachment which chiMien huvc*for 
a parent; and his government, though severe, y/tr takes more 
of the rigid discipline of a gencTal, than of the caprice of a 
despot. Rude as the face of their eountiy, and fierce and 
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wild as the storms which cover their mountains, they love 
incursion and depredation, and delight in plunder and in 
battle. United firmly to their friends in war, to their ene- 
mies faithless and cruel, they place justice in force, and 
conceal treachery under the name of address. Such are 
the Afgans or Patans, who conquered India and held it for 
ages. 

The despotism which the Patans established in their con- 
quests, partook of the violence of their national character at 
home. Their government was oppressive through pride, 
and tyrannical from passion rather than from avarice. Rein- 
forced by successive migrations from the mountains of Af- 
ganistAn, they retained their native spirit in the midst 
of the luxuries of India. When the monarch became volup- 
tuous and degenerate, they supplied his place with some 
hardy chieftain from the north, who communicated his own 
vigour to the great machine of state. The empire was sup- 
ported by a succession of abilities, ratlier than by an heredi- 
tary succession of Princes; and it was the countrymen, and 
not the posterity of the first conquerors, who continued the 
dominion of the Patans over India. 

f 

The conquest of India by the family of Timur proceeded 
from the abilities of one man, and not from the effort of a 
nation. Baber himself was a stranger in the country in 
which he reigned, before be penetrated beyond the Indus. 
His troops censisfed of soldiers of fortune from various coun- 
tries ; his officers were men who owed their rank to merit, 
not to succession. The religion of Mahommed, which they 
in common professed, and their obedience to their leader, 
were the only ties which united the conquerors upon their 
arrival j and they were soon dissipated in the extensive do- 
minions which their arms subdued. The character of the 
Prince wenfc down on the current of government; and the 
mild disposition of his successors contributed to confirm the 
humane despotisjp which heh»d introduced into bis conquests. 
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A continued influx of strangers from the northern Asia 
became necessary for the support of Princes who professed a 
different faith with their subjects, in the vast empire of 
India. The army was recruited with soldiers from different 
nations ; the court was occupied by nobles from various 
kingdoms. The latter were followers of the Mahommedan 
religion. In the regulations and spirit of the Coran, they 
lost their primary and characteristical ideas upon govern- 
ment; and the whole system was formed and enlivened by 
the limited principles which Mahommed promulgated in the 
deserts of Arabia. 

The faith of Mahommed is peculiarly calculated for des- 
potism ; and it is one of the greatest causes which must fix 
for ever the duration of that species of government in 
the East. The legislator furnishes a proof of this position 
in Ills own conduct. He derived his success from the sword 
more than from his eloquence and address. The tyranny 
which he established was of the most extensive kind. He 
enslaved the mind as well as the body. The abrupt argu- 
ment of the sword brought conviction, when persuasion and 
delusion failed. He effected a revolution and change in the 
human mind, as well as in states and empires ; and the am- 
bitious will continue to support a system which lays its foun- 
dation on the passive obedience of those whom fortune has 
once placed beneath their power. 

The unlimited power which Mahommeej^nism gives to 
every man in his ow'ii family, habituates mankind to slavery. 
Every child is taught, from his infancy, to look upon his 
father as the absolute disposer of life and death. The num- 
ber of wives and concubines which the more wealthy and 
powerful entertain, is a cause of animosity and quarrel, 
which nothing but a severe and unaccountable power the 
master of a family can repress. This private species of 
despotism is, in miniature, the counterpart of «hat prevails 
in the state; and,it has the same efl'ect io reduciiig all 
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the passions under the dominion of fear. Jealousy itself, 
that most violent of the feelings of the soul, is curbed within 
the walls of the liaram. The women may pine in secret, but 
they must clothe their features with cheerfulness when 
their lord appears. Contumacy is productive of immediate 
punishment. They are degraded, divorced, chastised, and 
even sometimes put to death, according to the degree of 
their crime or obstinacy, or the wrath of the offended hus- 
band. No enquiry is made concerning their fate. Their 
friends may murmur, but the laws provide no redress; for 
no appeals to public justice issue forth from the haram. 

Young men, with their minds moulded to subjection, 
become themselves masteis of families in the course of time. 
Their power being confined within their own walls, they 
exercise in private that despotism which they in public 
dread. But though they arc freed from domestic tyranny, 
they still continue slaves. Governors, magistrates, and infe- 
rior officers, invested with the power of the principal despot, 
whose will is law to the empire, exercise their authority with 
rigour. The idea of passive obedience is carried through 
every vein of the state. I’he machine, connected in all its 
parts by arbitrary sway, is moved by the active spirit of the 
Prince ; and the lenity or oppressiveness of government, in 
all its departments, depends upon the natural disposition of 
his mind. 

The Jaw of com j^msation for murder, authorised by the 
Coran, is attended with pernicious effects. Jt dejircsses the 
spirit of the poor; and encourages the rich in the unmanly 
passion of revenge. The price of blood in India is not 
the third part of the value of a horse. The innate principles 
of justice and humanity are weakened by these means ; se- 
curity i.s taken from society, as rage may frequently get the 
better of the love «f money. A religion which indulges in- 
dividuals in a crime at which the rest of mankind shudder, 
leaves ample room for the cruelty of a Prince. Accustomed 
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to sit in judgment on criminals, lie becomes habituated to 
death. He mistakes passion for justice. His nod is condem* 
nation ; men arc dragged to execution with an abruptness 
which prevents fear. The incident has no consequence but 
to impress terror on the guilty or suspected ; and the spec- 
tators scarcely heed a circumstance which its frequency has 
made them to expect. 

The frequent bathing inculcated by the Coran, has, by 
debilitating the body, a great effect on the mind. Habit 
makes the warm bath a luxury of a bewitching kind. The 
women spend whole days in water; and hasten by it the ap- 
proach of age. The indolence of the men, which induces 
them to follow every mode of placid pleasure, recommends 
to them a practice which Mahoinmed has made a tenet 
of religion. The prohibition of wine is also favourable to 
despotism. It prevents that free communication of sen- 
timent which awakens mankind from a torpid indifference 
to their natural rights. They become cold, timid, cautious, 
reserved, and interested ; strangers to those warm passions, 
and that cheerful elevation of mind, which render men 
in some measure honest and sincere. In tlie Piast there are 
no public places of meeting, no communications of senti- 
ments, no introductifin to private friendship. A sullenness 
and a love of retirement prevail, which disunite mankind ; 
and as all associations among men are prevented, the hands 
of government are strengthened by thckvcry virtue of tem- 
perance. 

The doctrine of a rigid fate, or absolute predestination, 
which forms one of the principal tenets of the Mahominedan 
religion, has a great inlhience on the character and manners 
of men. When this opinion is adopted as an article of 
faith, the necessity of precaution is inculcated in vain,. The 
fatalist begins an action because human iiature is incapable 
of absolute idleness ; but when a love of repose invites him, 
when an obstacle arises before him to thwart his designs, he 
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has no motive for perseverance. He waits for another day, 
perhaps for another month : he at last trusts the whole to 
Providence, and makes God the agent in his very crimes. 
Miscarriage can be no disgrace where success depends not 
on abilities ; and the general who loses a battle through his 
own pusillanimity, lays the blame upon Providence. 

The extensive polygamy permitted by the law of Ma- 
hommed has a fatal effect on the minds of his followers; 
but it has its advantages as well as its defects. The peculiar 
nature of the climate subjects women to diseases, and hurries 
them forward in a few years to age. One man retains his 
vigour beyond the common succession of three women 
through their prime ; and the law for a multiplicity of wives 
is necessary for the support of the human race. But the 
custom weakens paternal affection : for as a husband cannot 
equally divide his regard among many women, the children of 
the favourite will be preferred. E\ en these will not be much 
beloved. The loss of a child is no misfortune; and the care 
of preserving it is lessened by the opportunity which the 
number of his women furnishes to the father for begetting 
more. The child himself is no stranger to this indifference; 
and he fails in proportion in his duty. Beaides, the jealousy 
between mothers in the haram grows into hatred among 
their sons. The affection between brothers is annihilated 
at home ; and when they issue forth into the world, they 
carry their animosities into all the various transactions of 
life. 

These religious tenets, which are so favourable to des- 
potism, are accompanied with singular opinions and customs, 
which are absolute enemies to freedom and independence. 
The concealment of their women is sacred among the Ma- 
homniedans. Brothers cannot visit them in private ; stran- 
gers must nevpr 5tee them. This excessive jealousy is de- 
rived from various causes. It proceeds from religion, which 
inculcates female modesty ; it arises partly from the policy 
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of government ; it is derived from the nature of the climate, 
where continence is a more arduous virtue than in the bleak 
regions of the north. Honour consists in that which men 
are most solicitous to secure. The chastity of his wives is a 
point without which the Asiatic must not live. The despot 
encourages the opinion ; as the possession of the women of 
his most powerful subjects is a su£Blcicnt pledge for their 
faith, when absent in expedition and war. 

When the governor of a province falls under the suspicion 
of disaffection for his Priilce, the first step taken against 
him is an order issued for sending his women to court. 
Even one of his wives, and she too not the best beloved, 
will bind him to his allegiance. His obedience to this man- 
date is the true test of his designs. If he instantly obeys, all 
suspicions vanish ; if he hesitates a moment, he is declared a 
rebel. His affection for the woman is not the pledge of his 
fidelity j but his honour is, in her person, in the custody of 
his sovereign. Women are so sacred in India, that even the 
common soldiery leave them unmolested in the midst of 
slaughter and devastation. The haram is a sanctuary against 
all the licentiousness of victory ; and ruffians, covered with 
the blood of a husband, shrink back with confusion from the 
secret apartments of his wives. 

In the silence which attends despotism, every thing is 
dark and solemn. Justice itself is executed with privacy; 
and sometimes a solitary gun, fired Jt midiiight from the 
palace of the despot, proclaims the work of death. Men in- 
dulge themselves under the veil of secrecy ; and rejoice in 
their good fortune, when their pleasures can escape tlie eye 
of their Prince. Voluptuousness is, therefore, preferred to 
luxury. 'I'he enjoyment of the company of women is the 
chief object of life among the great ; and when thoy retire 
into the sanctuary of the haram, they fdrg^t, in a variety of 
charms, their precarious situation in the state The neces- 
sary privacy enhances the indulgence; and the extreme sen- 
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sibility, perhaps peculiar to the natives of a hot climatcf^ 
carries pleasure to an excess which unmans the mind. Men 
are possessed of sometliing which they are afraid to lose ; 
and despotism, which is founded on tlie principles of fear 
and indolence, derives stability and permanency, from the 
defects and \ices of its slaves. 

The seeds of despotism, which the nature of the climate 
and fertility of the soil had sown in India, were, as has been 
observed, reared to perfect growth by the Mahommedan 
faith. When a people have been long subjected to arbitrary 
power, their return to liberty is arduous and almost impos- 
sible. Slavery, by the strength of custom, is blunded with 
human nature; and that undefined something called public 
virtue exists no more. The subject never thinks of reforma- 
tion ; and the Prince, who only has it in his power, will in- 
troduce no innovations to abridge his own authority. W^cre 
even the despot possessed of the cntliusiasni of public spirit, 
the people would revolt against the introduction of freedom, 
and revert to that form of government which takes the 
trouble of regulation from their Jiands. 

The simplicity of despotism recommends it to an indolent 
and ignorant race of men. <Its obvious impartiality, its 
prompt justice, its immediate severity against crimes, dazzle 
the eyes of the superficial, and raise in their minds a vene- 
ration little short of idolatry for thenr Ibiiicc. W'hen he 
isactive*and deiyprmincd in his measure'*, the great machine 
moves with a velocity whicli throws vigour into the very ex- 
tremities of the empire. His violence, and even liis ca- 
prices, are virtues, where the waters must be always agitated 
to preserve their freshness ; and indolence and irresolution 
can be his only ruinous vices. 'Die first indeed may injure 
the st^e; hut by the latter it must be undone. A severe 
Prince, by bis jjealensy of his own authority, prevents the 
tyranny of others ; and, though fierce and arbitrary in him- 
self, the subject derives a benefit from liis being the sole 
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<3espot. His rage falls heavy on the digniBed slav'es of his 
presence; but the people escape his fury in their distance 
from his hand. 

The despotic form of government is not, however, so ter- 
rible in its nature as men born in free countries are apt 
to imagine. Though no civil regulation can bind the Prince, 
^ere is one great law, tlie ideas of mankintl with regard to 
right and wrong, by which he is bound. When he becomes 
an assassin, he teaches others to use the dagger against him- 
self; and wanton acts of injustice, often repeated, destroy by 
degrees that opinion which fs the sole foundation of his power. 
In the indifTeront’C of his subjects for iiis person and govern- 
ment, he heconies liable to the conspiracies of courtiers, and 
the ambiiious schemes of his relations. He may have many 
slaves, but he can have no friends. His person is exposed to 
injury. A certainty of impunity may arm even cowards 
against him; and thus, l)yhi% excessive ardour for power, he 
with his authority loses his life. 

Despotism apjicars in its most engaging form under the 
Imperial house of Ihiniir. The uncominoii abilities of most 
of the Piiiiccs, with tlir* mild and huuuine character of all, 
rendered liiiidoslan the giost flouiishiiig empire in the 
world duniig two coniplcte centuries. The manly and 
generous temper of I'aber permuted not oppre>sion to at- 
tend the \ictunes of lin sword. He c.une with an intention 
to govern the nations uliom he subdued ; and selfish motives 
joiiuvl issue with hnuianuv in not orfly syiaring, but pro- 
tecting the vanquished. IPs invasion was no abrupt in- 
clusion for plunder ; aiul ho thought the usual income of the 
crown a suilicionl reward for his toil. His nobles were gra- 
tified with the enioluinentsof government; and, from disposi- 
tion, an enemy to useless pomp ami grandeur, he chose rather 
that his treasury should be gradually filled with the surplus 
of the revenue, than with the pro|1i'rLy of uidividuals whom 
the fortune of war had placed beneath his pouter. Awed by 
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his high character, the companions of his victories carried 
his mildness and strict equity through all the departments of 
government. The tyranny of the family of Lodi was for- 
gotten ; and the arts, which had been suppressed by a violent 
despotism, began to rear their heads under the temperate 
dominion of Baber. 

Humaioon, though not equal in abilities to his father, ca{|||^ 
ried all his mild virtues into the throne. He was vigilant 
and active in the administration of justice, he secured pro- 
perty b3’^ his edicts ; and, an enemy to rapacity himself, he 
punished the oppressive avarice of his deputies in the pro- 
vinces. The troubles which disturbed his reign were the 
eifect of the ambition of others ; and bis expulsion from the 
throne was less a misfortune to him than to his subjects. 
When he returned with victory, he left the mean passion of 
revenge behind. He punished not his people for his own 
disasters ; he seemed to forget the past in the prospect of 
doing future good. The nations of India felt, by the benefit 
received from his presence, how much they had lost b}’ his 
absence. Though worn out under a succession of tyrants 
during his exile, Hindostan began to revive when he re- 
mounted the throne. His sudden and unexpected death 
portended a storni, which was dissipated bj the splendid 
abilities and virtues of his son. 

Akbar w’as possessed of Baber’s intrepidity in war, of 
Humaioon’s mildness in peace. Bold, manly^, and enter- 
prising, he was* an •enemy to o]>pression ; and he hated 
cruelty, as he was a stranger to fear. In the more splendid 
business of the field, he forgot not the arts of peace. He 
established, by edict, the right of the subject to transfer his 
property without the consent of the crown, and by ordering 
a register of the fixed rents of the lands to he kept in the 
courts^f justice in every district, he took from iiis ofHcers 
the power of oppressing the people. Severe in Ins justice, 
he never forgave extortion. IJc promoted just complaints 
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ag^ainst the servants of the crown by various proclamations. 
He encouraged trade, by an exemption from duties through 
the interior provinces; and by the invariable protection 
given to merchants of all nations. He regarded neither the 
religious opinions nor the countries of men : all who entered 
his doj^inions were his subjects, and they had a right to his 
Juptice. He issued an edict, which was afterwards revived 
by AurungzSbe, that the rents should not be increased upon 
those who improved their lands, which wise regulation en- 
couraged industry, and became a source of wealth to the 

Jehangire, though unfit for the field, trod in his father’s 
path in regulating the civil affairs of the state. Impressed 
with a high sense of the abilities of Akbar, he continued all 
his edicts in force ; and he was the invariable protector of 
the people against the rapacity and tyranny of his own 
officers. In his administration of justice he was scrupulous, 
severe, and exact; and if he at any time gave a wrong de- 
cision, it proceeded from a weakness rather than from a vice 
of the mind. 

His son, ShawJeh&n, was. possessed of better parts, and 
was more attentive than Jejiangire to the business of the 
subject. He was minutely accjiiaintcd with the state of the 
empire, and, being free from that caprice and whim which 
threw a kind of disgrace on the authority of his father, he 
rendered his people happy by the gravity, justice, and so- 
lemnity of his decisions. The empire Nourished under his 
upright and able adinmistration. Oppression was unknown 
from the officers of the crown, on account of the vigilance 
of the Kniperor ; and the strict impartiality which he esta- 
blished in the courts of justice, diminished injuries between 
man and man. 

AurungzObe, to whom bu.sinc.ss was amusement, idded 
the most extensive knowledge of the affitirs cf the empire to 
an unremitting application, wile made himself minutely 
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acquainted with the revenue paid by every district, with the 
mode of proceeding in the inferior courts, and even with the 
character and disposition of the several j ndges. He ordered 
the register of the rents to be left open for the inspection of 
all, that the people might distinguish extortion from the just 
demands of the crown. He commanded, that men vi^sed in 
the usages of the several courts, in the precepts of the 
Coran, and in the regdations established by edicts, should 
attend at the public oxpcnce, and give their opinion to the 
poor in matters of litigation. He established a mode of 
appeal beyond certain sums ; and he disgraced judges for an 
error in judgment, and puniahed them severely for corruption 
and partiaht}'. His activity kept the great machine of go- 
vernment ill motion through all its members : his penetrating 
eye followed oppression to its most secret retreats, and his 
stern justice established tranquillity, and secured property, 
over all his extensive dominions. 

When Baber, at the head of his army, took possession of 
the dominions of the Imperial family of Lodi, he continued 
to the crown the property of all the lands. These being 
annually rented out to the subject, furnished those immense 
revenues which supported the, unequalled splendour of his 
successors in the throne. The property of individuals con- 
sisted, at first, of moveables and money only; and the 
officers of the crown could not even dispose of these by will, 
without the written consent of the Prince. Time, however, 
wrought a change fn things. The posterity of Baber alien- 
ated, for particular services, estates from the crown in per- 
petuity ; and these descended in succession by will, or if the 
proprietor died intestate*, by an equal division to Jus cJiildren, 
according to the law of the Coran. 'I'his kind of property 
was also transferable by sale ; and it has been judged, that 
one lliird part of the empire was given away by this species 
of grants from,the crown. 

Tiiese grants, however, wyre not always a sufficient sc- 
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curity against the violence of the crown. Some of the Em- 
perors found themselves obliged to resume many estates by 
an edict ; and it must be confessed, that political necessity 
justified the measure. Princes who contended for the em- 
pire were lavish in their donations ; and, had not an act of 
resumption sometimes taken place, the revenue of the crown 
would, in process of time, have been annihilated. There 
was, however, a kind of equivalent given to the proprietors ; 
a pension was settled upon themselves, and their children 
were received into the service of the government. The wealth 
of the officers of the crown is, after their death, considered 
as Imperial property ; but unless it is immense, it is never 
appropriated by the Prince; and even in that case a proper 
provision is made for the children, and they have, by an 
established custom, a right to be employed in some of the 
departments of the state. The women of the deceased 
receive annual pensions according to their rank ; and they 
may either live in widowhood, or make new alliances by 
mania jic. 

I’he Mogul system of government admits of no hereditary 
honours. Every man must owe his preferment and rank to 
himself, and to the favour of his Prince. High birth, how- 
ever, was respected ; and, to a person of abilities, it was a 
great recommendation at the court of Princes proud of their 
own noble origin. The ranks and degrees of nobility were 
for the most part official, excepting those of the military 
kind. .Tudges, men of letters, and eminent merchants, have 
been frequently dignified with titles, and admitted into the 
circle of the principal nobles in the Imperial presence. The 
nobles con.sisted of three orders : the Emirs, who were the 
first officers of state, and the viceroys of province«; the 
Chans, who held high posts in the army; and the Baha- 
durs, who may in some measure be compared to our 
knights. The number of which these three orders consisted 
was arbitrary, and each of them-«had peculiar privileges in 

VOL. J. § 
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the empire, and a demand on the respect of the undignified 
part of the subjects. 

The course of justice ran through the same gradations 
which the general reason of mankind seems to have esta- 
blished in all countries subject to regular governments. 
The provinces were divided into districts ; in each of which 
a judge, appointed by the Emperor, decided in criminal as 
well as civil affairs. He pronounced judgment on capital 
offences, but his sentence was never put in execution with- 
out the consent and warrant of the governor of the province. 
In disputes concerning property, there lay an appeal to the 
supreme court, in which the viceroy presided in person. 
Every province was, in miniature, a copy of the empire. 
Three principal judges, with high titles of dignity, sat, with 
many assessors, in the capital. They not only decided 
upon appeals, but suits might originate before them. The 
Emperor himself, in the presence of his nobles, presided 
almost every day in this court, which generally sat for two 
hours in the hall of public justice. 

When the matter appeared clear, the I’rince, without 
much hesitation, pronounced judgment ; when it was doubt- 
ful, witnesses were examined, and the opinion of the judges 
asked on the point of law. Should the suit appear intri- 
cate, it was referred to the judgment of the court in their 
own common hall ; but the subject might appeal from their 
decision to the Emperor and his assessors in the chamber of 
audience. These courts, both when the monarch was pre- 
sent and when he was absent, were left open to the people. 
No judgment was ever pronounced secretly, except when 
the power of the delinquent rendered a public trial danger- 
ous to the state. 

The great officers of state, by a kind of prescription, 
formed a council which answers to our cabinet. The Em- 
peror asked their advice upon alfairs. of moment ; he hoard 
their sentiments, but notiihg came ever to a vote. They 
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were his advisers, but they had no control on his power. 
He frequently called to this council men in inferior depart- 
ments; and when the deliberation concerned any particular 
province, the nobles best acquainted with that part of the 
empire were admitted into the cabinet. The offences of 
the first rank of nobility came under the cognizance of 
this council, as well as other matters of state. They were a 
kind of jury, who found the matters of fact, and the sove- 
reign pronounced the sentence. He might, by his despotic 
power, issue out a warrant of death without their advice ; 
but the known opinions of mankind on that subject bound 
him like a law. 

To these great lines of the government of the Moguls, 
some reflections may be joined. Conquests made by in- 
cursion rather than by war, must bo retained by violence. 
The sword, which obtained the empire, supported it under 
the house of 'limur. Their subjects obeyed them from 
necessity more than from choice ; and the lenity of their 
administration arose inon* from the mildness of their dis- 
position, than from tin* spirit of their regulations. The 
despotic principles of the Tartars, ingrafted upon the Ma- 
hommedan tenets of religion,, led to force; and, seemed to 
recognize no obedience but that which proceeded from fear. 
This circumstance obliged the despot to invest his deputies 
in the provinces with a great part of his power ; and when 
they left hi.s capit.il, they only did not absolniely rise from 
subjects into Princes. ** ' 

This comniuriicution of power, though in some measure 
necessar}’ to command the people, became dangerou.s to the 
Prince. 'I’he Imperial deputies began to lose their alle- 
giance in ])i oportion to their distance from the throne. The 
governors became, in some measure, independent, though 
they professed obedience to the. Imperial edicts. A cUtain 
portion of the revenue was remitted to court ; and the 
deputy, in a vetial court, fou%i frequently means to retain 
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the favour of his Prince, when he disobeyed his commands. 
Every idea of loyalty was, towards the decline of the em- 
pire, destroyed among the people of the distant provinces. 
They heard of an Emperor, as the superstitious hear of a 
guardian angel, whom they never behold. An indifference 
for his fate succeeded to his w.mt of power. A peasant, at 
the end of many months, was informed of a revolution at 
Delhi. lie stopt not his oxen, nor converted the plough- 
share into a sword. He whistled unconcerned along his 
field; and inquired not, perhaps, concerning the name of the 
new Prince. 

Notwithstanding this indifference in the inferior sort, the 
Emperor every day extended symptoms of Jiis .superior power 
to the very cxlrcmiiics of Ins empire. His edicts were 
transmitted to every district ; they were publicly read, and 
registered in the courts of jusiieo. They became a security 
to the people against the iuipo.utions of the governor. An 
appeal lay from his decisions, by a j.ctilion to tlie Emperor 
in the hall of audience. This docriiiie was inculcated by 
the edicts; and some of the oppre.s'ed took advantage of 
the promise of justice which they c.jntanied. Their pe- 
titions, whenever they found .access to the tlironc, were 
heard with the attention w hich a jealous Pi nice pays to his 
own power; and there are many instances in which the 
governors of provinces have been severely punished for an 
act of injustice to a poor peasant. Never to forgive op- 
pressions agaiAt ttie helpless and low, was an established 
maxim among all the Princes of the house of Timur. 

The puw'er of disposing of the succession naturally belongs 
to a despot. During his life, iiis pleasiiro is the law. When 
he dies, his authority ceases; but ilie strength of custom has 
made his will in favour of any ot Ins sons, a superior title to 
priiilbgeniture. The power is, in some measure, necessary. 
A Prince haviug an independent right ol succession to the 
throne, might be very troub|psoine to Ins father in an em- 
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pire established on the principles which wc have described. 
.The weight which he might derive from his hopes would 
clog the wheels of government, which, under a system of 
despotism, can admit of no delays, no obstructions, no di- 
vided or limited power. Personal abilities, under such a 
system, are more necessary than under established laws. A 
weak Prince brings more calamities than a civil w'ar. A 
minority is dreadful ; and it can scarce exist where the voice 
of the Prince is the living law, which moves the whole 
machine of the state. 

Necessity frequently excuses, in the eyes of mankind, 
the worst of crimes. A Prince of abilities, who mounts a 
throne in the East by the exclusion of an elder brother, 
escapes the detestation of his subjects from the good which 
they hope to derive from his superior parts. Even fratricide 
loses Its name in self-preservation, combined with the public 
good. Tlic greatness of the crime is eclipsed by the great- 
ness of the object. Success is a divine decision ; and the 
state gives up the lives of the unhappy sutferers, as a sacri- 
fice to its own repose. To be born a Prince, is therefore a 
misfortune of the worst and^most embarrassing kind. He 
must die by clemency, or wade through the blood of his 
family to safely and empire. 

1'he Hindoos, or the follow'ersof the Brahmin faith, are in 
number far superior to the Mahommedans in llindostan. 
The System of religion which they pnlfesi-j is only per- 
fectly known in the cflfect which it has upon the manners 
of the people. Mild, humane, obedient, and industrious, 
they are of all nations on earth the most easily conquered 
and governed, 'I'heir govcrniucnt, like that of all the in- 
bahilants of Asia, is despotic; it is, in such a manner, tem- 
pered by tin' virtuous pnncipK's inculcated by their religion, 
that It seems milder tlian the most liiniTetl, monarchy in 
Europe. Some of ihe reigninjj Princes trace tlicir families, 
with clearness, ahov^e four thousand years ; many of them, 
in a dubious manner, from the dark period which we place 
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beyond the flood. Revolution and change are things un- 
known ; and assassinations and conspiracies never exist. 

Penal laws arc scarce known among the Hindoos ; for 
their motives to bad actions are few. Temperate in their 
living, and delicate in their constitutions, their passions are 
calm, and they have no object but that of living with com- 
fort and ease. 1 'imid and submissive from the coldness of a 
vegetable diet, they have a natural abhorrence to blood. 
Industrious and frugal, they possess wealth which they never 
use. Those countries, governed by native Princes, which 
lay beyond the devastations of the Mahommedans, are rich, 
and cultivated to the liighcst degree. I'lieir governors en- 
courage industiy and commerce ; and it is to the ingenuity 
of the Hindoos, we owe all the fine manufactures in the 
East. During the empire of the Moguls, the trade of India 
was earned on by the followers of Brahma. The bankers, 
scribes, and managers of fiiirtiice, weie native Hindoos; and 
the wisest Princes of ihe family of Timur protected and en- 
couraged sucli peaceable and useful subjects. 

The nation of the Mahrattors, though chiefly composed 
of Rajaputs, or that tribe of Indians, whose chief business 
1 .S war, retain the nnldne.es of their countrymen in their 
domestic government. When their armies carry destruction 
and death into the territories of Mahommedans, all is quiet, 
happy, and regular ut home. No robbery is to be dreaded, 
no imposition <k olSStruction from the officers of government, 
no protection necessary but the .shade. To be a stranger is 
a sufficient security. Provisions are furnished by bo.spitality ; 
and when a peasant is asked for water, he runs with great 
alacrity and fetches milk. This is no ideal picture of hap- 
piness. The Author of the Dissertation, who travelled 
lately into the country of the Mahrattors, aver.s, from ex- 
perience, the trufh of his observations. But the Mahrattors, 
who have bfecn represented ^as barbarians, are a great and 
rising people, subje^ct to a regular goverivnent, the principles 
of which are founded on virtue. 
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STATE OF BENGAL UNDER THE MOGULS. 
Preliminary Observations. 

The affairs of India, though long of great importance to 
this kingdom, have only very lately become objects of 
public attention. Facts coming from afar made little im- 
pression : their novelty could not rouse, nor their variety 
amuse, the mind. W^ith a self-denial uncommon m a spirited 
nation, vve heard, without emotion, of the great actions 
of some of our countr^’men; and, if we listened to any 
detail of oppressions coraniitted by others, it was with a 
phlegmatic indifference, unworthy of our boasted humanity. 
A general distaste for the subject prevailed ; an age, marked 
with revolution and change, seemed ready to pass away, 
without being sensible of events wliich.will render it im- 
portant in the eyes of posterity. ’ ^ 

The current of public opiViion has, at length, taken an- 
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other direction. Men are roused into attention, with regard 
to a subject which concerns the welfare of the state. They 
begin to decide, in their own minds, upon affairs which 
stand in need of the interposition of the nation ; and they 
shew an inclination to be informed, as well as a willingness 
to correct mistakes and to redress grievances. This con- 
sideration has induced the author of the following ob- 
servations, to submit them, with all dye deference, to the 
public. He has been, for years, a silent spectator of the 
transactions of the British nation in the East; and it is 
from the means of information which he has possessed, that 
he hopes to give something new to the world. With hands 
guiltless of rapine and depredation, he assumes the ‘pen 
without prejudice, and he will use it with all decent free- 
dom without fear. 

The empire of the Hindoos over ail India, came down 
from the darkest and most remote antitjuity, to the 170th 
year before the Christjan mra, when it was dissolved by civil 
discord and war. Bengal, like many other provinces, started 
up into ail independent kingdom, and was governed by suc- 
cessive dynasties of Baias, who chiefly resided at the now 
deserted capital of Ghor. Under these princes, it continued 
a ]>oweiful and opulent kingdom to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, when it was first invaded by the Ma- 
hommedans, under a Prince of the race of Chillagi, who 
possessed the egun^fies near the source of the Oxus. The 
name of this Tartar invader was Kas-ul-dicn ; hut he was 
soon after reduced to subjection by jMtumsb, the J^atan 
Emperor of Delhi, who formed Bengal into a province, 
governed by a lieutenant, who derived his authority from 
the conqueror. 

Betigal, during the dominion of the Palans in India, was 
frequently subject to revolution and change. When a 
Prince of abihties sat on the throne of Delhi, it held of the 
empire ; when the Emperor was w’eak, jt became an in- 
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dependent sovereignty under its governor. When the 
valour and conduct of Baber put an end to the government 
of the Patansat Delhi, some of that race remained untouched 
in Bengal. The misfortunes of Ilumaioon, in the beginning 
of bis reign, not only prevented him from extending the 
conquests of his father, but deprived him even of the throne 
which Baber had acquired ; and death followed too soon, 
upon his return, to permit him to reduce the wealthy king- 
dom of Bengal by his arms. The glory of this conquest 
was reserved for his son, the illustrious Akbar, who, by the 
expulsion of Daood, the last King of Bengal of the Patan 
race, annexed it in the year 1 57 !• to his empire. Viceroys 
from Delhi governed the kingdom, from that period, till the 
debility of Mahomnied Shaw gave scope to the usurpation 
of Aliverdi ; and now, by a wonderful revolution of fortune, 
the sovereigns of that distant province are created by the 
deputies of the East India company. 

To give an enlarged idea of the subject, it may not be 
improper to inquire into the mode of governmeni, which 
the Moguls established in the important pr()\inceof Bengal. 
'I’o impose nothing merely speculative upon the pulihe, the 
Writer of the Disseilation has endeavoured to deiue his 
information from undoubted authority. He has, therefore, 
tnmshued and annexed to his work, the commissions granted 
b)- the court of Dclbi to its piincipal otiicers in the pro- 
Mnees . from v\hitii it will appear, that despotism of the 
house of Tjinur was circuinscribcd by established foims and 
regulations, whieh greatly' tempered the rigid seierity of 
that form of government. 


J^arious 'i\nurcs under fhc JMoguls. 

The Mogul I’artars, when they conquered J^idia, carried a 
system of necessary policy through the couhtries which 
their arms had suV'dued. Instead of seizing the lands of 
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the vanquished, they confirmed them in their possessions. 
The number of the conquerors bearing no proportion to the 
conquered, self-preservation obliged the first to adhere to- 
gether, and to hold the sword in their hands. Had they 
attempted to settle in different provinces, they would have 
soon ceased to be a people ; and their power would have 
been broken by separation. They retained, therefore, 
their military character; and, when they reduced a pro- 
vince, they made the taxes paid to former Princes the 
invariable rule of their imposts. The people changed their 
lords, but if their governmejit suffered any change, it was 
in the substitution of a milder despotism, in the place of the 
fierce tyranny of the Patans. 

Many of the Rajas, or indigenous Indian Princes, had, 
from the first establishment of the Mahommedans in India, 
been perniiued to retain a great jiart of their ancient pos- 
sessions, whicli they continued to go\ern by their own laws, 
without any appeal from their jurisdiction to the courts of 
justice established by Imperial coiiiinissions. Tlie only 
mark of homage paid by the Rajas was a certain annual 
tribute. The iiouse of Timui^ no less remarkable for their 
prudence than for their clemency and justice, never en- 
croached upon the privileges of the tributar}' Princes. 
They found, that though the Rajas paid not to the crown 
above half the sum laised upon the subject, their policy, 
industry, and goo4 government, were so much superior to 
those of the Moguls, that the countries which they pos- 
sessed yielded as much, in proportion to their extent, as 
those wJiicIi they liad farmed out to Zemindars of their own 
nation and faith. In the two provinces whicli the British 
nation now possess, and which, for the future, we will distin- 
guisl* by the general -name of Bengal, many districts of 
greater extentjthiTii any county in Britain, are still possessed 
by the ahori^itial Rajas. But we are more rigid than the 
Moguls ; we have encroached on their privileges, and an- 
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nihilated their power. During the domination of the house 
of Timur, one fourth of Bengal was subject to these he- 
reditary lords. 

The division of the province which was more immediately 
under the Malioiiimedan government, was parcelled out 
into extensive districts, called Chucklas, resembling, in 
some measiir»‘, our counties ; and into lesser divisions, like 
our ancient titliings. These were let to Zemindars, or 
farmers of the Imperial rents, who sometimes possessed a 
wliole district, or Chuckla ; as the Zemindar of Pumea, 
who assumed tfic style and state of a Nabob, though only a 
farmer of the revenue, nmler the unfortunate Surage-ul- 
Dowla. The court of Delhi, under the best Princes, was 
venal. A sum of niotiev , secretly and properly apjilied, 
often secured the jiossession of his office to the Zemindar 
during life ; and he even was sometimes enabled to transmit 
it to bis heirs, till, by length of time, they were, in some 
measure, considered as lords of tlieir respective districts. 

The farmers, however, had no lease ftom the crown of the 
lands over which they presided. 'Fheir ainliority for col- 
Iceling the rents fium the infjfR'ior tenants, was vicrived from 
a written agreement, for a certain annual sum to be paid to 
the tieasury, evclusneof the Imperial taxes. '^I'o prevent 
imposition on tlie poorer .sort, in e^ery ilistnct there was 
e'^tabhslu*(l a register, in which the vents and mipusts upon 
eicry Mliage tnul tarm were eiiterc(l,"*aml c.jx'u to the 
inflection of all. 1 he registered rents and imposts were 
collected by the Crorie of the district, wlio was est.ihhshed 
in his office by an Imperial commission. He was account- 
able for the whole, eien to the last D^tm, as the coinmisston 
expresses it, to the l’ t»ladar or treasurer of the district, who 
paid them into tlie hands of the Dewan, or rcceiver-gsueral 
of the Imperial revenues in the province. " . 

The rights or diie'» of the Dewanny, or the tevenue paid 
to the crown, did not amount to above half the sum raised 
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Upon the subject by the great farmers. These were, from 
time to time, permitted to raise the rents upon the inferior 
tenants, in proportion to the general improvement of the 
lands. The surplus, which was known to government from 
the public registers of the districts, was, in part, allowed to 
the general fanners, for the purpose of building houses foi 
the husbandmen, for furnishing them with implements of 
agriculture, for embanking to prevent inundations, for mak- 
ing reservoirs of water for the dry' season ; and, in general, 
for all cxpences attending the improvement and cultivation 
of the lands ; vvliicli otherwise would have rondeivd the 
accounts of government intricate and perplexed. 

The great farmers, however, were not permitted to oppi tss 
the tenants with exorbitant rents; neither was it their in- 
terest to extort from tlie Inn.bandmen sums whicli would 
render them incapable of cultivating their lands, and of 
living comfortably upon the fruits ol their toil. In the Im- 
perial officers of the revenue, the poor had friends, and the 
Zemindar spies upon Ids conduct. They were such checks, 
upon him, toat lie could conceal nothing from llieir ob- 
servation. They tvon->mittcdl||iont!)]3’ aceonnts of bis trans- 
actions to court. If the tenants were able, without op- 
pression, to pay the additional rent, the demands of the 
crown ro.se at the expiration of the 3 car upon the farmer, in 
proportion to the new iinpo-t ; if tli^y were found incapable 
of bearmg tiic buWen, the Zemindar was turned out of Ins 
office lor bis avain e and impruilence. 

A double revenue, it appears from what has been already 
observed, rose to the crown from the laiid.s ; the ancient 
rent, established at the conquest of India by the Mogids, 
and the sums vi hich proceeded from the annual contracts 
with ,/hc great fanners. The vicero} of the province was 
vested with the ][)ovvcr of letting the lands ; and he was • 
obliged to transmit to the receiver-general a record of the 
sums payable by each Zemindar. The cause of this mode 
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of raising the revenue is obvious. The detail of accounts, 
the making of contracts with the inferior tenants, would 
have rendered the business of government too minute and 
too expensive ; and to have permitted the general farmers 
to manage their districts without dtiher check or control, 
would liave given birth to scenes of oppression, which fate 
had reserved for an unfortunate people to our times. The 
Mfi^ul empire js now no more; and the servants of the 
freest nation upon eartli have left the body of the people to 
the mercy of the Zemindars. 

Tlie general farmer.s of districts were not the only persons 
known by the name of Zemindars. Men who possessed 
e-tates for life, and sometimes in perpetuity, free from all 
taxation, by virlne of Imperial grans, were distinguished 
by the same title. These gvantt: were generally given to 
learned and religious men, to favourite servants at court, to 
soldiers w’ho had deserved well of their Prince ; and they 
were respected by succeeding Emperors, and seldom re- 
voked. One sixth part of the lands in Bengal had been 
conferred, in perpetuity, by dillerent Princes, on their fa- 
vourites and adherents. ^lany of theve estates have fallen 
into the East India Coinpany^from a tailnre of heirs ; and 
others daily fall, as the property i.s not transferable by sale. 
A minute inquiry might greatly increase our levenue. 
Many grants said to he derived from the Emperor, are only 
from the governors of the province ; man}-^ are in the pos- 
f;essi<tii of men who cannot trace their bl'^'sd to the original 
prfipnctors. A succession of revolutions has rolled one 
part of Bengal upon the other ; and it is not hitherto settled 
trom confusion. 

Lands were Jield by a tenure less permanent, of the Em- 
perors of ilindostan. A lirnian or Impel lal mandate, called 
by the name of Jagieer, was issued frequently to particular 
men. Tins species of grant was for no term of years. It 
w'as given through favour, and revocable at pleasure. When 
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any person was raised to the rank of an Omrali, it was an 
established rule to confer upon him an estate, for the sup- 
port of his dignity. This, however, was nothing more than 
an assignment on the revenues of the crown, arising from a 
specified tract of land a district named in the body of the 
grant. The grantee had no business with the tenants, as he 
never resided on the estate allotted for his subsistence. He 
sent his agent every season to the public officers of the 
district ; and his receipt to them, for his allowance, was 
received by the Dewan, as a part of the Imperial revenue. 
No conditions of service, none for the maintenance of 
troops, were annexed to the grant. These are the fables of 
men who carried tlie feudal ideas of Europe into their 
relation of tlie state of India. The armies of the empire 
were paid out of the public treasury. Every province had 
its particular establishment of troops, which the governors 
were empowered to augment in times of rebellion and 
commotion. 


During the domination of the fiouse of Timur, there 
was no transl’orable landed property in IJmdostan ; except- 
ing garden^, orcliards, houses, and some small portions of 
ground, in the environs of great cities, for which merchants 
and wealthy tradesmen had obtained particular grants, 
distinguished b}' the name of Poitas. I'his species of pro- 
perty was repeatedly secured by general edicts, for the 
encouragement of building, for the accommodation of citi- 
zens, and the improvement of towns. Grants of this kind 
did not always proceed from the crow n. 7'lie governors of 
provinces were empowered to issue l^ottas, under certain limi- 
tations and restrictions; the principal one of w'hich was, that 
the usual rent of the ground should be paid regularly by the 
proprietor to the collectors of the Impeiial i ('venue. 

Tenures of other various kinds w-erc conunun in Bengal, 


as well as in the*ot}ier provinces of the empire. An assign- 
ment was frequently granted, upon a specified tract of land, 
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for the discharge of a certain sum ; and when the sura was 
paid, the assignment expired. Particular farms were bur- 
thencd with pensions, called Altumga, to holy men and 
their descendants, without their having any concern in the 
management of the lands. The despot reserved the people 
entire to himself, and established his power by preventing 
oppression. Certain imposts were also appropriated for the 
maintenance of Mullas or priests, for the support of places 
of worship, public schools, inns, highways, and bridges. 
These imposts were laid by the receiver-general of the 
revenue, upon the diftcrent husbandmen, in proportion to 
the rent which they paid ; and the tax was distinguished 
by the name of the impositions of the Dewan. 

Cvcil Officers and Courts of Justice. 

In slates subject to despotism, the legislative, the judicial, 
and executive power, arc vested in the Prince. He is the 
active principle wliicli exists, in tlie centre of the machine, 
and gives life and motion to ail its part',. His authority 
and consequence however depend, in a great measure, on 
the degree in which he communicates his power to his 
oiricers. rr he gives them ail his authority, tlie reverence 
for his person is lost in the splendour of Ins deputies. If 
lie bestows only a small part of his power on his servants, 
that terror, whicli is tlie foundation of his government, is 
removed from the minds of his subje'’Vs * and a door is 
opened for commotion, licentiousness, and enines. The 
Kinperors of India, of the house of Timur, had, for two 
centuries, tlie good fortune to ciollie their ofiiecrs with 
that happy iiietliuni of authority vvliich was sutlicient to 
govern without the power of oppressing the body of the^, 
people. , 

The despotism of llindostau, it ought to be observed, 
was never a government of mere caprice and' whim. The 
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Maliomiiiedans carried into their conquests a code of lavvst 
which circumscribed the will of the Prince. Tlie principles 
and precepts of the Coran, with the commentaries upon 
that hook, form an ample body of laws, which ihe house of 
Timur always observed ; and the practice of ages had 
rendered some ancient usages and edicts so sacred in the 
eyes of the people, that no prudent monarch would choose 
to violate either by a wanton act of power. It was, besides, 
the policy of the Prince to protect the people from the 
oppressiveness of Ins servants. Kcbcllion sprung always 
from the great; and it was necessary for him to secure a 
party against their ambition among the low. 

The Imperial governor of a province, known by the cor- 
rupted name of Nabob, in the East as well as in Europe, 
was an officer of high dignit\ and authority ; but Ins power, 
though great, was far from being unlimited and beyond 
control. He conferred titles below tlie rank of an Omrab ; 
he was permitted to grant estates till they should be con- 
firmed by the crown. He appointed and dismissed at 
pleasure all officers both civil and military, excepting a few, 
vrhom we shall have occasion to mention, who acted by 
commission under the seal of^ the empire; and some of 
these, upon misbehaviour, he could suspend till tlie Em- 
peror’s pleasure was^known. He let the lands to the general 
farmers, in conjunction with the Dewan ; but he bore no 
part in the collection of the levenue, but by aiding the 
Imperial officers ^illi the inilitaiy power. The Omrahs, 
who served under him in the army, having generally, on 
account of the convenience, tiicir allowance from the Em- 
peror on the rents of the province, he had the power, for 
disobedience or notorious crimes, to suspend them from their 
Jagieers, until he should receive an answer from court, where 
the dispute was examined in the cabinet. Jn matters of 
justice, there reeled an appeal to his tribunal, from the 
Cazi or chief-justice, though he seldom chose to reverse 
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the decrees of that judge. Disputes where property was 
not concerned, and where the established laws had made no 
provision, were settled by his authority ; but he was in- 
structed at his peril not to turn the subjects of the empire 
out of the lands, tenements, or houses, which they them- 
selves either possessed or built, or which descended to them 
from their ancestors. 

The Dewan was the officer next in dignity to the viceroy, 
in the province. He derived his commission from the Em- 
peror, as receiver-general of the revenue. His office was 
altogether conhned to the administration and collection of 
the Imperial rents and taxes. He corresponded with the 
minister ; he audited the accounts of the governor ; and as 
he had entire to himself the charge and disposal of the 
public money, he might, for good reasons, refuse to dis- 
charge any extraordinary and unprecedented expcnces, or 
to issue out pay to new troops, raised without apparent 
necessity. He presided in the office called Dafter Ali, or 
over all the Mutasiddies, or clerks of the cheque ; the 
Canongoes or public registers ; Crories, or collectors of the 
larger districts ; Fusildars, or collectors of the lesser districts; 
Fotadars, or treasurers ; Chcwdrics, or chiefs of districts ; 
Muckudduins, or head-men of villages ; and in general over 
all the officers of the Imperial revenue. 

The Crorie of every Pergunna or larger district, derived 
his commission from the Emperor. His office, though in 
miniature, was the exact counterpart of tii‘e Dewan ; being 
the receiver-general of the county, if the name may be 
used, as the former was of Uie whole province. He was 
immediately accountable to the Dewan, in whose office he 
passed his accounts. He produced the receipts of the 
Fotadar, or treasurer of the Pergunna or district, for the 
sums which he had paid into that officer’s hands, from 'the 
collections made by the Fusildars, who, in the subdivisions 

h 
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of the Pergutma, held offices each of which was a counter- 
part of his own. 

The Carchn of the larger districts was an officer com- 
missioned by the Emperor, to settle all matters and disputes 
between the tenants and the officers of the revenue, and to 
preserve the ancient usages of the Pcrgunna. He was also 
a kind of spy upon all their private as well as public trans- 
actions; he audited their accounts publicly, transmitting 
copies of them monthly to court, attested by the Sheick- 
dars, Chowdries, and Canongoes of the district. These 
accounts being entered with great regularity in the vizier’s 
office at Delhi, the Emperor had an immediate view of the 
collections in the province, before the general accounts of 
the Dewanny were adjusted ; and this was also a great check 
upon the office of the Dewan. 

The view already presented of the mode of collecting the 
Imperial revenue, renders it unnecessary to descend through 
all the inferior offices in the department of the receiver- 
general. The revenues, it must be observed, were never 
transmitted entire to the Imperial treasury in the capital of 
the province, much less into that of the empire. The ex- 
pences incurred in every district were deducted from the 
receipts of the Fotadar, or treasurer of the district ; and the 
disbursements of die province in general from those of the 
Dewan. The surplus alone, which was more or less ac- 
cording to accident, found its way to the Imperial ex- 
chequer. The estimates of the Imperial revenues are, there- 
fore, not the sums received in the exchequer at Delhi, bui 
the gross collections in every province. 

The courts of justice in Bengal, distinguished by the ge- 
neral name of Cutcherries, were of various kinds. The> 
generally received their designation from the officer who 
presided in ea^h, or within whose jurisdiction they were 
compreheqd^d. The Author of tlie Inquiry is not fully 
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mfbrmed concerning the powers of the different judges, or 
the mode of proceeding in their courts. There arose a 
chain of appeal from the lowest to the highest. An action 
might be removed from any of the courts below before the 
Cazi of the province, commonly called Daroga Adalit, or 
chief justice ; and from him there lay an appeal to the tri- 
bunal of the viceroy. 

Inferior judges were appointed by an Imperial commission, 
in every large district, and in every considerable city, with 
whom appeals rested from the courts in the country, and 
from the decisions of Cutwals, or mayors of towns. These 
Cazis, or judges, were vested with power to summon before 
them all persons, to examine records, public registers, 
grants, and witnesses. They were, at their peril, to pass 
judgment impartially, according to the laws of the Coran, 
and the canons and regulations of the empire. They were 
empowered to make and dissolve marriages, to execute 
contracts of every kind between individuals, to inflict pu- 
nishments, which did not extend to either life or limb. 
They took cognizance of all riots, disorders, and tumults ; 
and they were denominated the general guardians of the 
morals of the people. They’were provided with an esta- 
blishment of clerks, registers, and officers of the court. 
The)^ passed judgment in a summary manner, and their 
legal fees were one-fourth of the matter in dispute, equally 
levied upon the plaintiff and defendant. This regulation 
was intended to pre^'ent vexatious law-suits, as well as to 
bring them to a speedy issue. During the vigour of the 
Mogul empire, capital punishments were hardly known in 
India. When a crime which merited death was committed, 
the Cazi, after a full proof of the fact, by witnesses, pro- 
nounced sentence against the guilty person ; but, without 
the confirmation of the viceroy, it could noj; he put in ex- 
ecution. Though the empire sometimes afioyiided with 
treason, it was never punished btit in the field. 

h -g 
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In each subdivision of the Pergunna or district, subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Cazi or judge, there was an inferior 
officer called a Chowdri, similar to our justice of the peace. 
Every village had its chief-man, who was the constable of 
his own department. A Fogedar was, properly speaking, 
the commander of the troops, in every military station. He 
sometimes farmed the lands in the neighbourhood ; and 
being the immediate representative of the viceroy, he was 
considered as the principal officer in his district. But he 
did not sit in judgment, the civil being always kept distinct 
from the military department, under the government of the 
.Moguls, as long as it retained its vigour. The Zemindars, 
or general farmers, were sometimes intrusted with the com- 
mand of the troops in their own districts ; but in their courts 
thej’ decided only upon trivial disputes between the inferior 
liusbandincn. — Such was the government of Bengal, xinder 
the empire of the house of Timur. 

Revenue and Commerce, 

A BRIEF, but it is hoped a comprehensive, idea being given 
ill the preceding section, cf the government of Bengal 
under the Imperial house of Timur, the Author of the 
Inquiry will proceed to explain the Kevennes and Com- 
merce of that once flourishing and opulent kingdom. In 
the reign of tlif Emperor Jehangire, the revenues of the 
provinces of Bengal and Beh&r, both which, for the sake of 
brevity, we comprehend under the name of the former, 

amounted to rf. 2,790,719 13 2 

Under his grandson Aurungzebe they 

increased to 2,yn,So6‘ 7 U 

^^hom^ned Shuffia, who wrote an abridgment of the History 
01 the Empire. from the death of the illustrious Akb^Lr to 
'he fatal jnvasion of Nadir Shaw, where he mentions the 
i-rovinces V moh i^^xolted ^hiring the indolent reign of Ma- 
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hommed Shaw, estimates tiie revenues of Bengal at sixty 
crores of D^ms, or one crore and fifty lacks of roupees, 

which sum is equal to ^.1,875,000 

The revenues of Beh3.r, according to the 

same writer, amounted to forty- five crores 

of D^lms, or 1,406,250 

cf.S, 28 1,250 

It appears, from the above calculation, that the revenues 
of Bengal had been gradually increasing, in the progress of 
the empire, through lime. They continued still to increase 
under the revolted Nabobs, some of whom brought into their 
treasury four millions of our money, but not without distress* 
ing the subject, and plundering him of a part of his wealth. 
It may be necessary to repeat an observation already made, 
that not above half the sum raised upon the people came 
into the coffers of government. The exact sum transmitted 
annually to Delhi before the dissolution of the empire, is 
not easy to ascertain ; but we can form some judgment of 
the amount, from the ruinous policy of the Imperial court, 
when its ancient vigour began to decline. The provinces of 
Bengal and Behftr, during some years of indolence and 
debility, were farmed out to the viceroys, who paid into the 
treasury, one million two hundred and forty-nine thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine pounds se\entecn shillings 
and sixpence of our money. 

This sum, it is supposed, was a medium struck upon an 
average of years, of the money remitted to the treasury at 
Delhi, when the empire retained its force. But this stipu- 
lated revenue, as might have been foreseen, was never 
regularly paid. The viceroys acquired an independent 
power, by a regulation which threw the whole management 
of the province into their hands, without oontrol ; and the 
vigour of the Imperial government, in proportion, declined. 
The country profited, howevei*, by the refiractoviness of its 
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governor ; if his avarice prompted him to raise more on the 
subject, the latter was more able than before to pay the 
additional impost, from the revenue being kept and ex- 
pended in the province. Bengal began to flourish under an 
additional load of oppression. It yielded more to a severe 
Nabob than to the milder government of the empire ; and 
being relieved from an annual drain of specie to Delhi, it 
became opulent under a degree of rapine. 

Though despotism is not the most favourable government 
for commerce, it flourished greatly in Bengal under the strict 
justice of the house of Timur. Sensible of the advantages 
which they themselves would derive from a free commercial 
intercourse between their subjects, they were invariably the 
protectors of merchants. The military ideas which they 
brought from Tartary, prevented the principal servants of 
the crown from engaging in trade; and therefore mo- 
nopolies of every kind were discouraged, and almost un- 
known. No government in Europe was ever more severe 
against forestalling and regrating, than was that of the 
Moguls in India, with regard to all the branches of com- 
merce. A small duty was raised by the crown ; but this 
was amply repaid by the never- violated security given to 
the merchant. 

Bengal, from the mildness of its climate, the fertility of 
its soil, and the natural industry of the Hindoos, was always 
remarkable for its commerce. The easy communication by 
water from place to place, facilitated a mercantile inter- 
course among the inhabitants. Every village has its canal, 
every Pcrgunna its river, and the whole kingdom the 
Ganges, which falling, by various mouths, into the bay of 
Bengal, lays open the ocean for the export of commodities 
an^ manufactures. A people from an inviolable prejudice 
of religion abstemious, were averse to luxury themselves ; 
and the wants of nature were supplied almost spontaneously 
by the soil and climate. The balance of trade, therefore. 
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was against ail nations in favour of Bengal ; and it was the 
sink where gold and silver disappeared without the least 
prospect of return. 

All the European nations chiefly carried on their com- 
merce with Bengal in bullion. The Dutch, at a medium of 
ten years, threw annually into the bosom of that kingdom, 

in bullion £a15,OQQ 

The English 192,500 

The French, Danes, and Portuguese .... 250,000 

7'he exports of Bengal to the gulfs of Persia 
and Arabia, were very great. She supplied 
Arabia, Persia, Turkey, Georgia, Armenia, 
and the lesser Asia, with her manufactures, 
and brought home annually, into her coffers, 

of gold 375,000 

Her trade in opium and piece-goods to the 
eastern kingdoms of Asia, to the Malayan and 
Philippine islands, brought yearly a balance 

in her favour of 150,000 

The inland trade of Bengal with the upper 

Hindustan and Assam 250,000 

The coa>ting-trade with the coasts of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar ........ 160,000 

.1,852,500 

The above estimate is made designedly low ; for were we 
to argue from general principles, a greater sum must have 
been imported annually into Bengal. The twelve hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds remitted annually to Delhi, never 
returned into the province, and, as there were no mines 
wrought in the country, the surplus of the revenue must 
have proceeded from the balance of trade. Coin, it is well 
known, loses greatly by friction, where little alloy i.s mixed 
with the silver, and where the want of papej-currency makes 
the circulation extremely rapid. It loses als*o ^y recoinage, 
which happened annually ufider the empire in Bengal. 
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The practice of concealing and burying treasure, which the 
terrors of despotism introduced, has occasioned a consider* 
able loss, besides the quantity of silver and gold used in rich 
manufactures. These various losses could be repaired only 
by a favourable balance of trade ; and the sum which we 
have stated above, would barely supply the waste. 

State of Bengal under the revolted Nabobs. 

Though the causes which broke the empire were obvious, 
the decline of the power of the house of Timur was gradual 
and imperceptible. The seeds of decay were long sown 
before they were brought to an enormous growth, by the 
indolence of Mahommed Shaw. Had even the Persian in- 
vasion never happened, the fabric which Baber raised in 
India was destined to fall to ruin. The abilities of Aurung- 
z6be, by establishing half a century of domestic tranquillity 
in his dominions, broke the spirit of his subjects, whilst that 
of the Imperial family declined. The distant provinces 
obeyed the mandates of the court through habit, more than 
through fear of its resentment and power j and governors, 
though destitute of ambition, found, in their own indolence, 
an excuse for their inattention to commands which could not 
be enforced with rigour. 

The intrigues of the two Seids at the court of Delhi, who 
raised and removed monarchs at pleasure, weakened that 
respect for the house of Timur which bound the allegiance 
of the subject, even after their mildness had degenerated 
into indolence. Every month brought intelligence into the 
distant provinces of the murder of one Prince, whilst an- 
other was placed on a throne still warm with his predecessor’s 
bloo<?. The veil which hid despotism from the eyes of the 
people, was rent4n twain ; monarchs became puppets, which 
the minister*moved at pleasure, and even men who loved 
slavery on its own account, knew not to what quarter to turn 
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their puiitical devotion. The viceroys, under a pretence of 
an unsettled succession, retained the revenues of the pro- 
vinces ; and, with specious professions of loyalty for the 
Imperial family, they became polite rebels against its 
authority. 

Through this debility in the Imperial line, a new species 
of government rose in various provinces of India. The 
viceroys, though they assumed the state of Princes, were 
still the humble slaves of some desolate monarch, who sat 
without either power or dignity in the midst of the ruins of 
Delhi. They governed the people in his name, but they 
listened not to his commands. He even became an instru- 
ment of oppression in their hands ; and they sanctified the 
most unpopular of their measures by inducing the Prince to 
pass,' in their own cabinet, regulations which originated 
under the seals of the empire. Instead of a revenue, they 
remitted to him bribes; and the necessity of his situation 
reduced him into a too), to the very rebels who had ruined 
his power. 

This mock form of an empire continued for many years ; 
and some provinces are still governed through the medium 
of a monarch that only subsists in his name. But though the 
Nabobs affirmed that they had still an Emperor, the people 
found , in their oppressions, that there was none. The check 
which the terror of complaints to Delhi had laid formerly on 
the conduct of the viceroys, was now rmuoved ; and the 
officers of the crown who had been placed between the sub- 
ject and the governor, were discontinued or deprived of 
their power. The inferior tenants, instead of being sup- 
ported by the Imperial collectors of the revenue against the 
avarice of the general farmers, were submitted, without 
redress, to the management of the latter, and were considered 
by him as a kind of property. , 

The usurpation of Aliverdi introduced, ixforp than thirty 
years ago, the above-described form of government into 
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Bengal. The same policy was continued by his successors. 
They owned the Emperor of Delhi for their sovereign, but 
they governed the country, and collected its revenues for 
themselves. The interposition of the crown being removed, 
the independent 'Nabobs, who succeeded one another either 
by force or intrigue, adopted a more simple, but a more im- 
politic mode of collecting the rents and imposts than that 
which had been practised by the house of Timur. The 
lands were let from year to year to Zemindars, who were 
accountable for the rents to the treasury, and the former 
officers of the revenue, though not annihilated, possessed 
neither emolument nor power. 

An intimate knowledge of the country, however, enabled 
the Nabobs to prevent their government from degenerating 
into absolute oppression. They had sense enough to see, 
that their own power depended upon the prosperity of their 
subjects ; and their residence in the province gave them an 
opportunity of doing justice with more expedition and pre- 
cision than it was done in the times of the empire. The 
complaints of the injured, from a possession of the means of 
information, were better understood, 'fhe Nabobs were less 
restricted than formerly, in inflicting necessary punish- 
ments ; and, as they were accountable to no superior for the 
revenue, they had it in their power to remit unjust debts 
and taxes, which could not be borne, 'i’iie miseries of 
Bengal, in short, were reserved for other times. Commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture, were encouraged ; for it was 
not then the maxim to take the honey, by destroying the 
swarm. 

The folly of the Prince bad no destructive effect on the 
prosperity of the people. The Nabobs, carrying down, 
through their own independent government, the idea of the 
mil5 despotism qf the house of Timur, seemed to mark out to 
the people c^eabun lines, which they themselves did not choose 
either to overitpap or destroy. Many, now in Britain were 
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eye*witnesses of the truth of this assertion. We appeal to 
the testimony of those who marched through Bengal after 
the death of Surage-uUDowla, that, at that time, it was one 
of the richest, most populous, and best-cultivated kingdoms 
in the world. The great men and merchants were wallow- 
ing in wealth and luxury; the inferior tenants and the 
manufacturers were blessed with plenty, content, and ease. 
But the cloud which has since obscured this sunshine was 


near. 

When the troubles, which ended by putting Bengal into 
the hands of the Company, first arose, Surage- ul-Dowla, a 
very young and inconsiderate Prince, was Nabob of the three 
provinces. The good fortune which had at first forsaken us, 
returned to our arms ; and, by the assistance, or rather op- 
portune treachery of Jaifier, one of his generals, he was 
deposed and murdered. We raised the traitor, as a reward 
for lus convenient treason, to a throne still warm with the 
blood of his lord ; and the measure seemed to be justified, 
by our apparent inability of retaining the conquered province 
in our own hand.s. 

The fortune of Jaffier, however, did not long withhold her 
frowns. Though he had treachery enough to ruin his master, 
he was destitute of abilities to reign in his place. His weak- 
ness became an excuse for a revolution, which had been 


meditated on other grounds ; and Cassiin Ali, Jaffier’s son- 
in-law, an intriguing politician, was invejjlicd with the dig- 
nity and power of his father. If Jaffier was weak, Cassim 
had too good parts to be permitted to govern Bengal. He 
w'as deposed, and his predecessor reinstated in his place. 
This farce in politics was adopted as a precedent. A go- 
vernor, without a revolution in the state of Bengal, could not 
answer to himself for idling away his time. 


The civil wars, to which a violent desir 
Nabobs gave rise, were attended uritL(db 
The country was depopulated by ever^j^^c 


ura^^l^eating 
ecies of pwe 
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distress. In the space of six years, half the great cities 
of an opulent kingdom were rendered desolate ; the most 
fertile fields in the world lay waste ; and five millions of 
harmless and industrious people were either expelled or 
destroyed. Want of foresight became more fatal than in- 
nate barbarism ; and men found themselves wading through 
blood and ruin, when their object was only spoil. But this 
is not the time to rend the veil which covers our political 
transactions in Asia. 
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Obserrations on the Treat ij fur the Dezi'amiy. 

An ample field lay open before us ; but we have appro- 
priated revolution and war to history. The present disqui- 
sition IS of an inferior kind ; an inquiry, which means not to 
irritate but to reform. Let it suffice to say, that Bengal 
suffered from disturbances and violent measures ; and that 
fortune, though unfavourable, was less fatal, than the rapa- 
city of avaricious men. Peculiarly unhappy, an unwarlike 
tmt industrious people, were subdued by a society whose 
business was commerce. A barbarous enemy may slay a 
piustrate foe; but a ci\ilized conqueror can only ruin 
nations without the sword. Monopolies and an exclusive 
trade joined issue with additional taxations *, the unfortunate 
were deprived of the means, whilst the demands upon them 
were, with peculiar absurdity, increased. 

But to wandci no farther into declamation : thouch the 
inisfoT tunes of Beiigdl began with the revolutions and changes 
which succeeded the death of .Surage-ul-Dowla, the system, 
which advances still with hasty strides, to the complete ruin 
of that once opulent province, was established several^ears 
after that event. A noble governor sent, to command in 
Bengal, by the East India Company, arrived *in that king- 
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dom in the May of 1765 . The expulsion of the Nabob 
Cassim Ali, and the reduction of Suja-ul-Dowla, by our 
arms, had enabled the servants of the Company to establish 
peace upon their own terms. The treaty which they con- 
cluded was absurd ; and had it been less exceptionable, it 
would not probably have pleased a man who went not to 
India to be idle. 

The various revolutions of fortune, which bad subjected 
several of the richest provinces of India to the Company’s 
servants, threw the undoubted heir of the Mogul empire 
into their hands. The governor availed himself of this cir- 
cumstance. Other Nabobs had coiivcrted the unfortunate 
prince into a tool ; and it was now the turn of our governor 
to do the same, for the benefit of his constituents. Con- 
scious of his power over the Emperor, and having the abso- 
lute direction of a Nabob, who owed his elevation to the 
governor, himself, and to his own crimes, he threw aside 
the former treaty. A perpetual commission for the office of 
Dewan, or receiver-genera! of the revenues of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, \ms obtained, from Shaw Allum, for the 
Company. The office of perpetual Nabob might have been 
as easily obtained ; but the former balanced a thousand 
disadvantages, by rendering the nature of the tenure per- 
plexed. 

In consideration of the Imperial mandate, which, with the 
revenues, conferred the government of Bengal for ever on 
tl*e Company, Soaw Allum was to receive an annual pen- 
sion of three hundred and twenty-6ve thousand pounds. 
The annuity was moderate to the lineal successor of Timur. 
He was, at the same time, guaranteed in the possession of 
the province of Allahabad ; and thus a kind of provision 
was made for a Prince, who retained nothing of what be- 
long^ to his illustrious ancestors, except the empty title of 
Emperor of Hindostan. This treaty, however, though it 
daazledwithitssplendour, wa$ neither solid nor advantageous 
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in itself. The Etnperor, instead of being placed at Alla> 
hab&d, ought to possess the province, out of which his pre- 
tended vizier, Suja-ul-Dowla, had been recently driven; or 
should that measure be supposed to invest him with dan- 
gerous power, the territories of Bulwant Singh, equal in 
revenue to Allahabd.d, might have been conferred upon him. 
The Company, being then in possession of all these pro- 
vinces, might, by its servants, have adopted either of these 
systems. 

To the first measure there are no well-founded objections, 
and many advantages might be derived from it. The sum 
of three hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds might 
have been annually saved, which sum is now sent to a dis- 
tant province, from whence it never returns. This latter 
circumstance is of more real prejudice to Bengal and the 
aflairs of the Company, than if half the revenues of the pro- 
vince had been given to the Emperor, upon condition of his 
keeping his court in that country. Had Shaw Allum been 
put in possession of the dominions of Suja-ul-Dowla, the 
natural inactivity of his disposition, and the extraordinary 
expence and magnificence which he is, in some measure, 
obliged to support, would ha^e prevented him from being so 
dangerous a neighbour as even Suja-ul-Dovrla. The whole 
empire was in a state of rebellion ; and we were only from 
convenience his friends. 

Arguments crowd in to support this position ; but there 
are still stronger reasons for placing the Emperor in the ter- 
ritories of Bulwant Singh. His residence, in such a case, 
might ha\ e been fixed at Patna or Mongeer ; and our army» 
instead of being cantoned at AllahabM and Cora, two hun- 
dred miles IVom the frontier of our provinces, miglit have re- 
mained in Patna, in the centre of our dominions. Bengal, 
had this measure been adopted, instead of losing the pension 
paid to the Emperor, and the enonuous expence of a bri- 
gade in a foreign country, would have been enriched by rhr 
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greater part of the revenues of the territories of Bulwant 
Singh ; for which he had paid twenty-two lacks of roupees 
to Suja-ul-Dowla, though in reality he collected double that 
sum upon the subject. 

The latter position will appear more obvious from the fol- 
lowing state. Bengal, had the measure been adopted, would 
annually have saved, 

The pension paid to the Krnperor cf. 325,000 


’X’he expence of a brigade 187,500 

Twenty lacks from the territories of Bulwant 

Singh spent at Patna 250,000 

162,500 


This measure alone, we may venture to afHrm, would 
have preseiTed Bengal in a flourishing condition, in spite of 
avarice and mismanagement. It would, at the same time, 
have been attended with many salutary effects in our poli- 
tical system in India. The Kinperor would have been more 
immediately under our eye ; for though lie at present labours 
under an eclipse, lie may, some time or other, shine forth 
like a comet, in the hands ol an ambi'ious and able man 
We are now obliged to protect and support him, under 
manifest ilisadvantagc^. flis ti rntories border on the Muh- 
rattors, dates, arui ilohdJas ; and he is under a pi'rpotual ap- 
prehension trom these nations. Had the measure, the 
advantages of winch we have (b-Ncnbcd, been taken, Suja- 
ul-Dowla v\oul{* have conic in between liim and tliese 
powers; but, at jne.scnt, our army at AllaliabAd beronu s a 
security to that prince; wliose apprelirnsions would o'lui- 
wise have iudueo '. him to adhere more fnmly tha . lie now 
shews an inclination, to bis treaty with the Company. 

of Commerce iu Baigal, under the ComjKttnj. 

0 

The prosperity and opulence which Bengal enjoyed during 
the government of the house of Timur, and even under the 
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revolted viceroys, proceeded from her lucrative commerce, 
as much as from the fertility of her soil. Rich in the in- 
dustry of her inhabitants, she became independent of the 
partial rapine of impolitic governors, who plundered only to 
squander away. The money, which entered by injustice at 
one door of the treasury, was carried out at another by 
luxury. The court of the Nabob was the heart, which only 
received the various currents of wealth, to throw it with 
vigour through every vein of the kingdom. 

We may date the commencement of decline, from the day 
on which Bengal fell under the dominion of foreigners ; who 
were more anxious to improve the present moment to their 
own emolument, than, by providing against ivaste, to secure 
a permanent advantage to the British nation. With a pecu- 
liar want of foresight, they began to drain the reservoir, 
without turning into it any stream to prevent it from being 
exhausted. From observation, we descend to fads. 


The annual investments of the Company, for 
which no specie is received, amounts, at an 
average of ten years, to X. 927, Suo 


Those of the Dutch, for w’hich the servants of 

gr«-, ’ ^ 

' jjie Company take bills on ’Europe, for rc- 
ing^ fortunes acquired in Beng.al . . 

mitt , " paid .Cir to the natives, in 


200,000 


Those ot the Irene.., j- 

the same way 

Those of the Portuguese and Dan 


350.000 

100.000 

.T.1,577,S00 


Bengal, il shall hereafter .appear, to 

this waste, scarce annually receives in ^ 


lion 


100,000 


She loses therefore, yearly, to Europe . • ^ 

The above estimate of the exports of Bengal, for whfeh 


she receives no specie, is formeiion the prune 


cost of her 


VOL. i. 
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manufactures. The balance against her comprehends the 
savings of the Company on the revenue, the value of British 
exports, the private fortunes of individuals, which centre in 
this kingdom. This ruinous commerce with Europe is not 
balanced, by a lucrative intercourse with the various states 
of Asia. The increase of the demand for the manufactures 
of Bengal for our markets here, and the revolutions which 
shook and greatly depopulated that kingdom, have raised the 
price of goods. The demand would, upon this head, sink in 
proportion in the East ; but besides, the internal state of the 
various countries, which formerly exchanged bullion for the 
goods of Bengal, has been long unfavourable to foreign 
commerce. 

Persia, about thirty years ago a great and a flourishing 
empire, has been torn to pieces, and almost depopulated 
by the cruelties of Kadir Shaw ; and, since Ins assassination, 
by unremitting civil wars. The few inhabitants who escaped 
the rage of the sword, sit down in the midst of j^overty. 
Georgia and Armenia, who shared in the troubles of I’ersia, 
share also her untoward fate. Indigence has shut up the 
doors of commerce ; vanity has disappeared with wealth, am! 
men content themselves with the coarse inamifactmcfp 
their native countries. The Turkish empire has long d< 
on its southern and eastern frontiers. rebelled : Ba- 

bylonia, under its Basha, revojited. Tlie distracted state 
the ioriner has almost sliu»„ up the trade, by caravans from 
Suez to Cairo'; from tb.e latter of which, the manufactures 
of Bengal were cony eyed by sea to all the ports of the Otto- 
man dominions. 

The rapacity of the Basha of Bagdat, which is increased 
by the necessity of keeping a great standing force to support 
his usurpation, has environed with terror the walls of Bus- 
lora, which circumstance has almost annihilated its commerce 
with Syria/ Scarce a caravan passes from the gulf of 
Persia to'Aleppo once in .two years; and when it does, it is 
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but poor and small. Formerly, in every season, several rich 
and numerous caravans cros.sed the desert to Syria; but the 
few that venture at present, being too weak to protect them- 
selves against the wandering Arabs, are stojjt by every 
tribe, and arc obliged to purchase safet}!- with exorbitant 
duties. '^I’rade is in a manner unknown ; the merchants of 
Bussora arc ruined ; and there were, last year, in the ware- 
houses of that city, of the manufactures of Bengal, to the 
value of two hundred thousand pounds, which could not be 
sold for half the prime cost. 

The number of independent kingdoms which have started 
up from the ruins of the Mogul empire, has almost destroyed 
the inland comincrce of Bengal with the upper parts of Hin- 
dostan, Kvery Prince levies heavy duties upon all goods 
that pass through his dominions. The merchants, who for- 
merly came down toward the mouths of the Ganges to pur- 
chase commodities, have discontinued a trade, not only 
ruined by imposts, hut even unsafe from banditti. The jiro- 
vmcc of Oud and AssAin arc the only inland countries with 
which Bengal drives, at present, any trade. The former has 
greatly the balance in its favour against us of late years, 
from the inomy expended by seven thousand of our oivn 
troops, which till of late have been stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood of thedomiiiionbof Suja-ul-DowIa, in consequence 
of an impolitic treatv, arnl to answer private views. The 
commerce ol salt, bectlc-nnt, and tobacco, with Assam, is 
almost balanced bv the quantity of silk, Al/igadutiics, and 
lack, whicli we rei eive from that kingdom in retmn. 

The trade of liengal, with the kingdoms and islands of 
the eastern Asia, still continues m some degree ; but it has 
been long on the decline. The coasting trade with the ma- 
ritime provinces of Hindostan has, upon various accounts, 
decayed. may venture to affirm, upon the wiiole, tifht 

the balance in favour of Bengal, from all ii5w\.siatic com- 
merce, exceeds not annually one hundred thousa'id pounds. 
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The council of Calcutta have calculated it at less than half 
that sura. They estimated, in the year 1768, the importa- 
tion of bullion into Bengal, for the space of four years, at 
fifteen lacks of roupees; which amounts annually to forty- 
six thousand pounds of our money. But the cause of this 
decay lies more in negligence than in the present state 
of the maritime regions and islands beyond the eastern 
mouth of the Ganges. 

To draw a conclusion from the observations made : 
though Bengal, by her industry, yields to Europe, of manu- 
factures, to the annual amount of one million five hundred 
and seventy-seven thousand pounds, for which she receives 
nothing; yet, if the balance of her trade with Asia amounts 
to one hundred thousand pounds, she may still continue to 
flourish under a proper system of internal regulation. The 
paradox is hitherto supportable by argument and proof; but 
there still remain heavy articles to be brought into the 
account against Bengal. Some of the articles, from their 
complicated nature, must be stated from opinion : others 
rest on incontrovertible facts. The estimate of the first shall 
be made as low as possible : the latter are established 
beyond the power of cavil itself. 

The specie carried from Bengal, by the ex- 
pelled Nabob, Cassim Ali, is supposed to 


amount to cf*. 1,250,000 

Specie carried away by men of property, who 
have deserted the kingdom since the power 
of the Company prevailed 2,500,000 


The expenccs of the war, for one whole year, 
in the dominions of Suja-ul-Dowla, at five 
lacks per month; which, after deducting 
^fifty lacks, paid by treaty by that prince. 


amounts to - 125,000 

Carry over 3,875,000 
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Brought over .£.3,875,000 
Specie sent from Bengal to pay a brigade, con- 
sisting of seven thousand men, stationed for 
five years, after the peace, at Allahab&d, at 
the annual expence of fifteen lacks , . . 937,500 

Specie sent from that kingdom to China and 
Madras, including the expences of troops on 
the coast, detached from the establishment of 


Bengal 1,500,000 

Specie brought to England 100,000 


Exported of specie 6,412,500 

Deduct the imports of bullion for twelve years, 
at the annual sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds 1,200,000 


Decrease in the specie of Bengal since the ac- 
cession of tlie Company to the dominion of 
that kingdom 5,212,500 

This ruinous state of the commerce of Bengal is by no 
means exaggerated. To deprive every adversary of argu- 
ment, the calculations are, by the Author of the Inquiry, 
purposely rendered extremely low. A comparative view' of 
the former situation of that once opulent kingdom with its 
present condition, will throw additional light on the subject. 
In the days of the empire, the balance of trade for which 
Bengal received bullion, has been estimated at £. 1 ,687,500 
Deduct the annual revenue sent in specie to 

Delhi 1,250,000 


Yearly acquisition in money 437,500 

The kingdom of Bengal, it appears, has not, in the midst 
of her misfortunes, fallen oft’ greatly from her former exports 
of manufactures. She still sends to Europe, within one hun- 
dred and ten pounds a year of the quantity, 'for which she 
received the above balance of •bullion, in the days of her 
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prosperity. This, had not her specie been exported, would 
not have impoverished her. But let us suppose that her 
whole currency amounted to fifteen millions; the entire loss 
of a third part of that sum must have inevitably distressed 
her; and an annual decrease of near half a million must, if 
not prevented, in a few years, totally ruin the little com- 
merce that still remains. The prospect is gloomy. The 
taxes must be lessened, and the ruin, whicli we have brought 
on an unfortunate country, will recoil upon ourselves. 

To illustrate the argument by comparison. Were the 
paper- currenc}’ of Great Britain totally suppressed, and her 
gold and silver ciirrenc}', which is estimated at seven mil- 
lions, left for the purposes of trade and taxation, it is evi- 
dent that ruinous consequences must ensue ; hut none will 
pretend to affirm, that the nation, by such a measure, would 
become one farthing pooler than before. Trade, however, 
from the want of a sufficient quantity of the signs of wealth 
and property, would be damped in all its veins. The 
interest of monej", in spile of laws, would rise to an enor- 
mous pitch. The same want of currency would, at the same 
time, become such a check upon Inxniy, that the jirice of 
labour, and especially of pro^ isions, w-ould fall, unless the 
latter were kept up by rigorously cufuiciiig the prcvsent taxes 
without abateinoiit. 'I’lie price of provisions, in that case, 
would rise every day, and the poor would daily become less 
able to purchase. I’ho jieople would, in a very few years, 
he stript of all their pioperty, and national beggary would 
he followed by national ruin. 

Bengal, from the decre ase of her specie, feels, in fact, the 
miseries which we have in speculation just described. Were 
not her taxes enforced by oppics.sion, provisions would fall 
in proportion to the decrease of wealth ; supposing the 
number of inhabitants and state of cultivation to continue 
the same. But the reverse happens, from our endeavouring 
to keep up the revenues to ♦heir former pitch. The farmer 
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cannot sell his grain without a price, which bears a propor- 
tion to the rents which he is obliged to pay, w’hilst his culti- 
vation decreases for want of a sufficient stock. The con- 
sumer, at the same time, must have food. If he is a manu- 
facturer or labourer, he must raise his goods or his wages to 
answer the price of bread. The evils of a forced state of 
society increase. Famine, with all its honors, ensues; and, 
by sweeping away some millions of wretched people, gives, 
to the unhappy survivors, the respite of a few years. 

Oh.serrafwNii on Monopolies. 

The monopolies established by the servants of the Company 
in Be ngal, furnish an ample Held for animadversion. But 
other writers have .ilrtudy ot'enpied that province. The 
brevity which the Anllior of the Inquiry lias prescribed to 
his work, induces bun to bglitly owr ground that has 
been trodden before, it u. supcinuous to insist upon the 
prejii(lic<‘ winch monopoly has done to the natural rights of 
the natives, and to the jirivilegcs whn b tiiey pos^-essed, by 
prcscTi[)tion, fioin tlesfiotisin itself, 'i his jiart id' rlij subject 
has been handled with ubilitt by others: ue >hall slightly 
touch upon ulicU lias escaped their observation. 

Salt, in almost every countr}', is one of the necessaries of 
life. In Bengal, whicli still contains near fifteen millions of 
people, the consumption of this article must be very great ; 
for, besides what they thenisehes consume, they mis great 
([uaniities with the food of their cattle. ISalt is produced b\ 
filtrating the earth near the mouths of the Ganges, and by 
then boiling the water winch is impregnated with saline jiar- 
ticlcs. The process is simple and cheap, where wood for 
fuel costs nothing. The low price at winch salt could be 
conveyed through all the branches of the Ganges, rendAed 
it an advantageous article of trade with the^inland ports of 
Hindostan. Great quantities were sent to Benaris and Mir- 
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2 apoury from the markets of which, the provinces of Oud and 
Allahabad, the territories of the Raja of Bundela, and of all 
the petty princes of the kingdom of Malava, were supplied. 
This trade, by a society of monopolists in Calcutta, w’as 
seized in the year 1765. Avarice got the better of prudence, 
and a rage for present gain cut off all future prospects. The 
article of salt was raised two hundred per cent.\ and the 
foreign purchasers, finding that they could be supplied at a 
much cheaper rate with rock-salt from the dominions of 
the Rohillas near Delhi, this valuable commerce at once was 
lost. 

Beetle-nut and tobacco have, by the strength of habit, 
become almost necessaries of life in Hindostan. The first 
is produced in many parts of the Decan ; and the latter is 
cultivated over all the empire. There was, however, a con- 
siderable exportation from Bengal in these articles ; and it, 
unfortunately for that country, attracted the notice of the 
monopolists. But, as if monopolies w'cre not sufficient to 
destroy the inland commerce of Bengal with the rest of Hin- 
dostan, an edict was issued, in the year 1768, prohibiting all 
the servants of the Company, the free merchants, Arme- 
nians, Portuguese, and all foivigners whatsoever, from car- 
rying goods beyond the limits of our province, under the 
pain of confiscation, and the severest punishments inflicted 
on their agents. 

The court of directors, it is but justice to declare, have 
invariably opposed the above-recited destructive monopolies. 
But the commands of fugitive and transient masters are weak 
in opposition to interest. The fluctuations in Leadenhall- 
street, deprived the mandates which issued from it of all tlicir 
authority ; and the presidency abroad frequently received 
orders from their constituents at home, with the same inatten- 
ticni that the N iz^liii of Golconda w ould pay to the Firmilnof the 
unfortunate Sk4w Alluin. The directors, in short, are only 
to blame in an acquiescence, to a disobedience to the orders 
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of their predecessors in office. Carrying frequently the ani- 
mosity of prior contention into their measures, they forgot 
the attention due to their own power, in the pleasure of 
seeing a slur thrown on that of their opponents. They are 
also blameable for the suspicions veil of secrecy with which 
they affect to cover their affairs. The door of information 
is, in some measure, shut up ; the inferior servants are pre- 
cluded, by an ill-founded fear, from laying open to them 
the state of government abroad, and it was perhaps the 
interest of their superior servants to conceal a part of the 
truth. Substantial darkness has by these means settled on 
objects which it is even the interest of the Company, as well 
as of the nation, should be known to the world. 

Mode of collecting the Rerenues, 

A 

The Princcs> whom we raised in Bengal, vanished imper- 
ceptibly from their thrones. Light and unsubstantial as the 
shew of power with which, as in derision, we invested them, 
they disappeared, like Romulus, hut without a storm. The 
benefits derived from former revolutions, created a love of 
change ; and the angel of death, if not our friend, was op- 
portune in his frequent visits to the Musnud. In the course 
of five years, three Nabobs expired ; and the unfledged sove- 
reign, who acceded to the nominal government of Bengal 
on the March of 1770, has enjoyed i^lrcady, considering the 
times, a long reign. Nabobs, to own the truth, are useless; 
and they are dismissed to their fathers, without either cere- 
mony or noise. 

In the year 176 j, upon the demise of Jaffier, whom we 
had, for the first time, raised in 1757 to the government for 
his convenient treachery to his master, Nijini-ul-J.)owla^ his 
son by a common prostitute, was, in the ej^liteenth year of 
his age, placed upon the throne, in the capitid of IVIurshe- 
dabAd. Soon after^hd accession of this prince, a noble 
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governor, on the part of the Company, arrived at Calcutta, 
and executed the treaty which has furnished materials for a 
preceding section. Mahommed Riza, a man of less integrity 
than abilities, was made prime minister; activity being a 
virtue more necessary to the intention of his creation than 
honesty. The wretched Nijim'ul-Doula was a mere name; 
a figure of state more despicable, if possible, than the mean- 
ness of his family and parts. The whole executive govern- 
ment turned upon Mahommed Riza. A resident was sent 
from Calcutta to check the accounts of tin* nominal govern- 
ment ; as if one man, who knew very little of the language, 
manners, and opinions of the people, roiild pn vent the 
frauds of an artful nimistcr, and ten thous.iiul of hi.s depen- 
dants, versed in the management of finance. The conse- 
quence might be foreseen with little penetration, Unable 
and perhaps unwilling to oppose t’ue cin reni, tiie resident 
fell down with the stream, ana became so far a check upon 
Mahommed, that he appropriated to liiuiNelf a pail of wJiat 
the minister might otherwise havt* thrown into ins own 
treasure, 

Mahommed Riza, as a smali salary of office, received 
annually one hundred and twelve thousand five hundred 
pounds, with three hundred and .sevmity-l'n e thousand 
pounds a year to be distributed in jicnsions among his 
friend's The minister, with his other good qualities, had 
no local attachment to triends. They were of v arious com- 
plexions and religions; fair-faced Europeans, as well as 
swarthy Indians , and, though professing Mahoiniiiedanism 
himself, he was so far from being an enemy to the untar- 
cumcised, that it is said the most of his pensions and gra- 
tuities were bestowed on good Christians horn in Great Bri- 
iaii^and Ireland. Mahommed, however, did not take up Iiis 
whole time widi acts of benevolence to our nation. He 
applied himself to business ; and he was more rigid in exe- 
cuting the government which the revoked Nabobs had esta- 
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blished in Bengal, than fond of introducing innovations more 
favourable to the prosperity of the country. 

The Nabobs of Bengal, it has been already observed, 
began the ruinous policy of farming out the lands annually ; 
leaving the wretched tenants to the oppression and tyranny 
of temporary Zemindars. At the commencement of every 
year, there is a general congress of all the great farmers, at 
the capital of Bengal ; which meeting is, in the language of 
the country, called Punea. The object of the congress is to 
settle the accounts of the former ycai, and to give the lands 
for another, to the highest bidder. The competition be- 
tween the farmers is favourable to the private interest of Ma- 
hommed Riza and bis friend the resident; but it is destruc- 
tive to the poor, and consequently to the Company’s affairs. 

The charge of travelling from the more distant divisions 
of the province, and the expcncc of living in the capital, are 
but a very inconsiderable part of the loss of the farmers in 
this visit to court. Pretences arc never wanting to intimi- 
date them, on account of their past conduct; and where no 
competitors offer of iheinselves, some are created by the mi- 
nister, to raise anxiety and terror. Presents are an infallible 
remedy for quashing all inquiries into former oppressions; 
and a bribe secures to them the power of exercising, for 
another year, their tyrannies over the unhappy tenants. It 
would be endless to trace the intrigues of the farmers upon 
this occasion : it would be difficult to expose all the artful 
villainy of the minister. The Zemindars, however wealthy 
they may be, feign such poverty, as not to be able to make 
up the balances of the preceding year. I’hey have even 
been known to carry the farce so far, as to suffer a severe 
whipping before they would produce their money. 

The avarice of Mahommed Uiza is the cause of this un- 
manly behaviour in the wretched farmers. \^’hen they seem 
rich, the impost is raised ; and the bribe must yi proportion 
be greater. Their love of money is often more powerful 
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than the fear of bodily pain. When they have long groaned 
under the lash, some banker or money-broker appears, who, 
for the exorbitant interest of ten per cent, per month, dis- 
charges the debt. The farmer, by such means as these, 
often deceives the vigilance of the minister and resident, and 
obtains his lands for another year, because no one else will 
offer a sum which the possessor finds so much difficulty to 
pay. A friend, in the secret, gives security for the rents ; 
and a present, thrown into the hands of the minister, sus- 
pends, for a time, the discipline of the whip. 

In the year 1767, the Author of the Inquiry, who resided, 
at the time, in Bengal, bad the curiosity to calculate the 
expence of the Bundubust, or yearly settlement. He formed 
his estimate from the accounts of various Zemindars, and he 
avers, without exaggeration, that the cxpenccs amounted to 
twenty. seven and onc-half per cent, of the rents of their 
lands ; which may amount to a million sterling. These 
trivial perquisites were shared between Mahommed Riza, 
his friends, and the bankers of Murshedabad. The place of 
the Company’s resident at the DurbAr, or the court of the 
Nabob, was honestly worth one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds a year. 

These embezzlements and fraudulent practices were not, 
however, so delrimental to the Company’s affairs, from the 
actual decrease in the revenues, as from the general de- 
pravity of manners, and the oppressions which they in- 
troduced. When the sources of government are corrupted, 
they poison the whole stream. Every petty officer in the 
state, every clerk of the revenues, assumed the tyrant in his 
own department. Justice was totally suspended ; and the 
fear of being plundered by a superior, was the only check 
that remained against the commission of the most atrocious 
crimes. Every instance of abstaining from the most cruel 
oppressions, proceeded from indolence : every act of tyranny 
from the love of money. The distemper of avarice, in the 
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extreme, seemed to infect all whom the wrath of God against 
a devoted people had placed in power. 

The consequences of this mode of letting the lands of 
Bengal, were such as might, with little foresight, have been 
expected ; had not stronger impressions than those of reason 
been necessary to convince men of a profitable error. No- 
thing in the conquered provinces was premeditated but 
rapine. Every thing, but plunder, was left to chance and 
necessity, who impose their own laws. The farmers, having 
no certainty of holding the lands beyond the year, made no 
improvements. Their profit must be immediate, to satisfy 
the hand of avarice, which was suspended over their heads. 
Impressed with the uncertainly of their situation, they raised 
the rents, to the last farthing, on the wretched tenants; 
who, unwilling to forsake their ancient habitations and house- 
hold gods, submitted to impositions which they could not 
pay. They looked up to Heaven in their distress ; but no 
redress remained for the wretched. 

Year after year brought new tyrants, or confirmed the 
old in the practice of their former oppressions. The tenants 
being at length ruined, the farmers were unable to make 
good their contracts with gQvernment. Their cruelty to 
their inferiors recoiled, at length, on themsclvc‘.. Many of 
them were bound to stakes and whipped ; but their poverty 
ceased to be feigned. Their complaints were heard in 
every square of Mursliedab.ld ; and not a few of them ex- 
pired in agonies under the lash. Many of the inferior 
tenants, reduced to despair, fled the country, hoping to 
derive from other despotisms, that lenity which our in- 
dolence, to speak the best of ourselves, denied. Those that 
remained were deprived of the small stock necessary for 
cultivation ; and a great part of the lands lay waste. Every 
governor thought it incumbent upon him to keep up ^he 
revenues to their former pitch ; but, in sp^te of the per- 
mitted cruelty of Mahommed Riza, they continued every 
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year to decrease. It could not have happened otherwise ; 
unless Heaven had wrought miracles as a reward for our 

VIRTUES. 

In projjoition as an unfortunate people became less able 
to bear tlic C'^lahlit.hed la'^ation, the modes of collecting it 
became more oppressive. Seven e?iLire battalions were 
added to our nniiUiy csiabiislimcnt to enforce the collections. 
They carried terror and ruin tht^ough the country ; but po- 
verty was iPo»‘e prevalent than obs.ti?iacy every where. This 
new force bccaim.' an enannou<5 oxpence to the Company ; 
and the uniialinal pressure on the people raised the price of 
provisiors. The manufacturers, to be able to purchase 
bread, shewed an incbnation to raise the price of their 
goods. It was soon pen-eived that, should this be permitted, 
the manufactures of Bengal would tiot answer in Kurope, so 
as even to indemnify the Company for piinie cost, for duties, 
and other expences, exclusive of the profit wdiich a com- 
mercial body had a riglit to exjicct. The prices must be 
kept down; but ibis could not oe done without violence. 
Provisions became daily dearer; and the demand for goods 
increased. 

The olMcers cluolly employed in the management of the 
revenues, being needy ad\entureis tioni ihnsia and the 
upper India, carried avarice, as well as the aibiiiary ideas of 
their own distiarted governments, into their departments. 
Solictf us to obtain an ImmtHbi’to advantage to themselves, 
they forgot the interest of their employers ; and practised 
every sptcios of raiiine and viok-iu.eon the timid inhabitants 
of Bengal. The wealth which, in the space of a few years, 
they accinnubted, enabled them to returti into their native 
countries ; and thus they furnished another cause of the 
decline of specie in the kingdom. Tnese foreign collectors 
mahitained a numerous train of needy dependants, who, 
under the pio^ction of their tyrannical masters, assumed 
the privilege of rapine and peculation. Venality ceased to 
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be a crime ; and dexterity in the art of imposition, was 
deemed a recommendation to the first offices of trust. 

Mahommed Riza made it his invariable policy to keep the 
servants of the Company in ignorance of the true state of 
affairs ; and v^®hcn any deception was practised, another was 
formed to conceal it from view. He entered into a collusion, 
with many of the farmers. Occasional accounts were framed ; 
and the usual accounts were studiously involved in inextri- 
cable confusion. Men averse to trouble throw them aside, 
and neglect their duty in their indolence. The servants of 
Mahommed Kiza not only escape censure, but retain their 
places ; and thus iniquity furnishes to itself a new field for 
a repetition of its execrable talents. 

I’o investigate the various demands and extortions of the 
Aumins, oi the protectors of the people, who, instead of 
defending, pillage their chaige, w'ould be enilless. These, 
by a collusion with the Zemindars, prej with them on the 
unfortunate tenants. The GomAstas, or agents, Dcllols, 
Pikes, Pikars, Burkandaz, and other vermin, employed in 
the collection and investment, establish a thousand inodes of 
oppiessiou and extortion. An ignorant and unhappy people 
see these officers of goveininent through the medium of 
fear; and comply, in melancholy silence, with their ex- 
orbitant demands. No collector, not even his principal ser- 
vant, travels over any part of his district, without imposing 
upon the v dlage in which he chooses to rest, a tax of rice, 
fowl, kid, fruits, and e\oi> other luxury of the tabic, for 
himself and his dependants. He also levies fines, at plea- 
sure, lor fnvolous oflcnces, and under vaiious and often 
false pretexts. The ciime consists in the ability of the 
person to pa) the fine ; and nothing but excess of misery and 
poverty is safe fiom the griping liand of avarice. 

Idle Zemindars, or principal faimcrs, coji} the officeg; of 
government in tyrami}*. The Kidts, or wretched tenants, 
are loiced to give their laboui gratuitouslv to t4iis transitory 
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lord of a year, whenever be cliooiies to employ their toil in 
his fields, when their own farms lie waste for want of culti- 
vation. There is not one article of consumption with which 
the poor tenants are not obliged to supply the general farmer. 
The quantity brought is frequently more than his consumpt 
demands ; and, in these cases, they are forced, under the 
ijispection of his servants, to carry their own property to 
market, and to dispose of it for the use of their lord. They 
even frequently raise or fail the exchange upon the roupees, 
against the wretched husbandmen : and, without even the 
strength of custom, they exact from the lower sort, fees 
upon births, marriages, and contracts. There is scarce an 
occurrence upon which they have not invented arbitrary 
imposts. 

The Company, having never examined into the real 
tenures by which many possess their lands, left an ample 
field for sequestration, fraud, and encroachment. The Ta- 
lookd&rs, or the favourites and dependants of former Nabobs, 
hold, by grants from their patrons, extensive tracts of land. 
Some of these grants convey a kind of freehold ; others, 
estates at a very low rent, possessing, beside>, particular 
exemptions and extraordinary immunities. I'hese aliena- 
tions were never valid, in the days of the empire, without 
being renewed^ by cvfiy viceroy j and no good reason re- 
mains wh}' they should now exist, as the illegal means of 
oppression, in the hands of petty tyrants. They have even 
added encroachment upon the adjacent lands to the injustice 
by which they possess their own ; and they have presumed 
to lay tolls on ferries, and imposts upon markets, even beyond 
the limits of their imperfect grants. This encroachment on 
the rights of the Company is, however, a kind of benefit to 
the people. The possessor of the grant considers the lands 
whjph it describes, as his own property ; and lie is, from a 
natural selfishn^s, more a friend to his inferiors than the 
fugitive ZetiMndar of a year. 
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To render clear affairs hitherto little understood, we must 
descend into more particulars. The frauds and oppressions 
committed in Bengal in the collection of the revenue, are 
as various as they are without number. The interior policy 
subsisting in that kingdom, will throw new light on the 
subject. Some of the lands in Bengal go under the de- 
signation of Com&r, having no native tenants, being culti- 
vated by vagrant husbandmen, who wander from place to 
place in quest of labour. A farmer takes frequently large 
tracts of these lands upon contract. He obliges himself to 
be answerable to government for the produce ; but he keeps 
the accounts himself. The vagrant husbandmen w-hom he 
employs, having neither implements of agriculture nor stock, 
are, from time to time, supplied with small sums by the 
farmer, and when the haiTCSt is gathered in, he appropriates 
to himself two-thirds of the crop ; after paying himself from 
the remainder, for the interest of the sums advanced to the 
vagrants. I’lic accounts delivered in to government contain 
every thing but the truth ; and this mode, from our indo- 
lence, becoming most profitable to the Zemindar, he wishes 
to depopulate the country, in some measure, for his own 
gain. 

The lands which are under the immediate management of 
government, are, in the language of the country, called Coss. 
They differ from the ComiU in various particulars. Stewards 
are appointed to superintend them, without the power of 
making new' contracts with the tenants, or of raising upon 
them the rents, being accountable only for the rents of the 
lands as they stand upon the rolls of the district. These 
rolls, however, are in general fdse and defective. Some 
lands, to serve particular friends, are greatly under-rated ; and 
others are entindy concealed by the address of the stewards. 
To grant certain immunities to the stewards tliomselves, w-J^s 
formerly much in practice. They w'ere ptu'uiiited to possess 
for their subsi.stence, gardens, pastures, ponds for fish, and 
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fields for rice. These privileges have been greatly enlarged 
since Bengal fell under the Company ; and the stewards have 
fixed no decent bounds to their encroachments. 

The lands distinguished by the name of Riotty, are pos» 
sessed and cultivated by the native inhabitants under Ze- 
mindars, or farmers, who contract for them with government 
for an annual stmi. The rents are partly levied on a mea- 
surement, and partly on the various productions which arc 
sent to market, and converted into money by the farmer. 
The rjiinous effects of this mode of collecting the revenue 
have been already explained. There are, besides, great 
quantities of waste lands, which are of two kinds ; lands 
struck off the public books at a former period, which are 
now cultivated but not brought to account j and such as are 
really waste, which comprehend at least one fourth part of 
Bengal. Of the former there are many large fertile tracts, 
well cultivated, which have been appropriated by Zemindars 
and their dependants ; and they find means, in their accounts 
with an indolent government, to avoid all scrutiny into their 
usurpation^.. 

To add to the mismanagement, lands are set apart for 
almost every officer under the government ; a mode of salary 
which makes no appearance upon the annual accounts, but 
which, notwithstanding, amounts to more than ail the ap- 
parent charges of collection. Great hurt arises to the reve- 
nues from this practice, and the abuse subsists without refor- 
mation. The lands of all the officers ought instantly to be 
resumed, and their salaries to be paid out of the exchequer. 
Many of the collectois liave also imposed partial duties upon 
the subject ; and thus have added oppression and injustice 
to the people, to their usurpations upon government. 

Justice is suffered to be greatly perverted by the officers 
above specified, and others, who, from their inherent art or 
abilities, substitute their own decisions where government 
have established no legal judges. The custom of imposing 
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mulcts and fines in all cases, is an intolerable grievance to a 
wretched people. The richy^ufFer, by having money to 
give; the poor, by being deprived of restitution, because 
they have none. Every Mahommedan who can mutter over 
the Coran, raises himself to a judge, without either licence 
or appointment ; and every Brahmin, at the head of a tribe, 
distributes justice according to his own fancy without con- 
trol. The latter threatens the ignorant with the dreadful 
punishment of excommunication ; and thus bis own mode- 
ration becomes the measure of the sums which he receives 
from an unfortunate race of men. 

Such, in the year 1767, was the true state of Bengal : but, 
it is to be hoped, that the regulations of 1770 have reformed 
many abuses. A plan was in that year digested, and begun 
to be carried into execution, by men who could not be 
strangers to any one of the above particulars ; though, from 
their strict adherence to the regulations of a noble governor, 
to which they were tied down by express orders from the 
Court of Directors, the abuses were permitted to exist till 
the country was beggared and depopulated. The effect 
which the plan may have, cannot yet be estimated with pre- 
cision. Were we, however, feo judge from the improve- 
ments in Burdwsln, which has been under the management 
of a very able servant for some years past, and has greatly 
increased in revenue and population, the new regulations 
will be attended with very considerable advantages to the 
Company. But even Burdwftn owed part of its prosperity 
to the misery and distress of the surrounding districts. The 
plan adopted will he far from effectuating the reformation and 
increase of the revenue which are now required ; for the 
balance of the revenue could, in tlie year 1770, hardly dis- 
charge the four hundred thousand pounds paid annually to 
government. If our information is just, wliat mighty ad^ 
vantages have the Company derived from thV'ir great ac- 
quisitions in Bengal ^ 

k 2 
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Idea of the present G^ernment of Bengal. 

The total suspension of all justice, among the natives of 
Bengal, was another cause of national decay. Men who re- 
tained some property in spite of the violence of the times, 
instead of being protected by British laws, found that they 
bad not even the justice of a despot to depend upon when 
they were wronged. The officers of the Nabob, as they 
W'ERE CALLED, committed every species of violence, under 
the pretence of the orders of the Company. When any 
person complained to the governor and council, he was re- 
feired back to those very men of whom he had complained. 
The heavy crime of having appealed to British justice was 
thrown in his face, by oppressors who were at once judges 
and party; and ruin and corporal punishment were added 
to his other wrongs. The spirit which asserts the natural 
rights of mankind, was called 'usolence, till it was totally 
broken by oppression ; and men were even cautions in vent- 
ing their complaints in secret, fearing that the very walls of 
their most private apartments had cars. 

These grievances, however, proceetled not from the inhu- 
manity of the British governors in Bengal. The Author of 
the Inquiry cun aver, from personal knowledge, that the 
successors of a certain noble lord were men of probity and 
honour, enemies to oppression and cruelty of every kind. 
But the whole weight of such a monstrous and heterogeneous 
chaos of government, consisting of military, political, com- 
mercial, and judicial affairs, falling upon the shoulders of 
men unexperienced in the regulation a nd management of the 
great machine of state, it was impossible for them to give 
the necessary attention to all departments. The iniiltipli- 
ftty of affairs overwhelmed them with its weight ; and the 
kingdom suffered more from a total want of system, than 
from any premeditated design. 
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The courts of justice, which the wisdom of the house of 
Timur had established in the cities and various divisions of 
the provinces, were either annihilated, or they lost their 
power under the summary despotism of the revolted Nabobs. 
Mahommed Riza, as the acting minister, had the whole ex- 
ecutive power in his hands; and those who retained the 
name of judges, were only the executioners of his partial and 
violent decisions. The Company’s governor could not, in 
the nature of things, enter into the cause of every individual 
in a very populous kingdom. When he consulted his own 
ease, he yielded to a kind of necessity ; and he had to his 
own conscience the plausible excuse of having remanded 
the complaints to the judgment of a man who was perfectly 
acquainted with the manners, customs, and prejudices of the 
natives. 

But even friendship itself will not permit the Writer of the 
Inquiry to justify the political conduct of any of those men 
who possessed the supreme power in Bengal. Many regu- 
lations, obvious in themselves, might have been formed ; 
many pernicious practices been abolished, which have been 
continued either through negligence, or motives of another 
kind. Among the latter, ought to be numbered the custom 
of striking roiipees every year, and issuing them out at five 
per centum above the real weight and standard. To explain 
the subject, a dry dissertation must be introduced. The 
new-coined roupees are issued from the mint at sixteen per 
centum more than the current roupee; a coin merely ima- 
ginary, for the coineniciice of reducing all money to a cer- 
tain denomination. The Sicca roupee, as the coin is called, 
continues to circulate, at the above value, till towards the 
latter end of tl>e first year. The dealers in money, as the 
roupee loses three per centum of its value at the beginning 
of the second year, refuse to receive it in payment, without 
a deduction of one or two per centum as it advances to that 
period. 
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In the beginning of the second year, the roupee, by this 
most preposterous of all regulations, has lost three per cen- 
tum of Its imaginary value. In this manner it continues gra- 
dually to fall, till the third year after coinage ; and, from 
that time forward, it remains at eleven per centum, the in- 
trinsic value of the silver. The possessor of the roupee may 
then, upon the payment of the three per centum to the 
mint, have the same re-comed into a new Sicca of the ima- 
ginary value of sixteen per centum. This gain of two per 
centum is intended as an inducement to bring in the silver, 
that the government may have an opportunity, every year, 
of robbing the public of three per centum upon the greater 
part of their current specie. I’o support this most iniqui- 
tous system, the revenues are directed to be paul iu the new 
Sicca roupees, otherwise the money-ehanger will make such 
deductions as must occasion a very considerable loss to the 
unfortunate people. This evil is attended by another. I'he 
course of exchange in the markets vanes toward the worst, 
from this cruel regulation by government, from combina- 
tions among the bankers, and the demand for particular rou- 
pees to discharge the revenue.. 

This mode ol levying an annual tax on the silver currency, 
is not of the invention of the British governors of Bengal. 
The regulation derived its first existence from the well- 
known bankers, ibc Jaggat Seats of Murshedaijftd, in the 
short reign of the inconsiderate Surage-ul-Dowla. The 
error lies m its being adopted. But we drop this part of the 
subject, and return to the piesent state of government. To 
do justice to the C ourt of Directors, their repeated orders 
have checked the'xiolence and rapine* of the* nominal govern- 
ment of the T^abob. Some of the Company’s servants su- 
perintend, in various divisions of the country, the collection 
of the revenuQ. The pension and emoluments of Mahom- 
med Riza have been lessened with his power. The king- 
dom, in point of civil regulation, if civil regulation can exist 
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without regular courts of justice, is on a better footing than 
before. But much remains to be done! The distresses of 
an unfortunate people C9ntinue to increase, through causes 
which must be explained. 


General Observations, 

The idea of the present state and government of Bengal 
conveyed in the preceding sections, justifies the following 
conclusion. That the Company, in the management of that 
great kingdom, have hitherto mistaken their own interest. 
To increase the revenues was the point to which their ser- 
vants invariably directed their attention ; but the means em- 
ployed defeated their views, and became ruinous to a people 
whom their arms had subdued. Though they exported the 
specie, though they checked commerce by monopoly, they 
heaped oppression upon additional taxes, as if rigour were 
necessary to power. 

Much penetration was not necessary to discover, that it 
was not by the revenues of Bengal alone that either the Bri- 
tish nation or the Company Were to be enriched. A country 
destitute of mines, deprived of foreign commerce, must, 
however opulent from better times, in the end be exhausted. 
The transitory acquisition, upon the opinion that all the spe- 
cie of Bengal had centred in Great Britain, would have no 
desirable elFecl. The fugitive wealth would glide through 
our hands; and we would have only our folly to regret, 
when the sources would happen to become dry. Bengal, 
without ruin to itself, could spare none of its specie; and 
the objects to which our aim should have been directed, are 
as obvious as they are salutary. VVe ought to Jiavc encou- 
raged agriculture, the trade with the rest of Asia, and iiiter- 
udl manufacture. 

Agriculture constitutes the wealth of every state not 
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merely commercial. Bengal, a kingdom six hundred miles 
in length, and three hundred in breadth, is composed of one 
vast plain of the most fertile soil in the world. Watered by 
many navigable rivers, inhabited by fifteen millions of indus- 
trious people, capable of producing provisions for double 
the number, as appears from the deserts which oppression 
has made ; it seems marked out, by the hand of nature, as 
the most advantageous region of the earth for agriculture. 
Where taxes are moderate, where security of property is 
joined to a rich soil, cultivation will increase, the necessaries 
of life will become cheap, as well as the gross materials 
which manufacturers require. Manufactures, by these means, 
would not only fall m their price, but they would be pro- 
duced in a greater quantity; larger investments might be 
made by the Company, the consumption would increase, 
and the profits rise. Bengal can, in short, be useful only in 
the prosperity and industry of its inhabitants. Deprive it of 
the last remains of its wealth, and you ruin an unfortunate 
people, without enriching yourselves. 

In the place of those placid regulations which render 
mankind useful to their lords, we substituted, with preposte- 
rous policy, force, the abrupt expedient of barbarous con- 
queiois. The pressure of taxation has, in the space of a few 
years, trebled the pi ice of provisions of all kinds. The 
Company have, in the mean time, been endeavouring, by 
every possible measure, to increase their investments, v\’ith- 
out raising the price. Various oppressions have, for this 
purpose, been adopted, 'flus wretched expedient ib of short 
duration. The manufacturer may, for one year, perhaps for 
two, redouble his industry ; but whilst ihe work of his hands 
is forced from him at a stated and arbitrary price, he sinks 
under an uncommon effort, subject to despair. The princi- 
pal servants of the Company, to conceal the evil, have found 
themselves obliged, either to remit in the quality of the 
goods, or to raise the price to the manufacturer. Both ex- 
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pedients have been in part adopted ; but it is a temporary 
remedy, without the hopes of effectuating a cure. 

The reasons already mentioned have contributed to de- 
stroy the trade of Bengal with the rest of Asia. Merchants 
can procure only the gleanings of the Company. The qua- 
lity is inferior, and the prices high. Nations formerly sup- 
plied from Bengal, found themselves under the necessity of 
establishing manufactures of the same kind at home, or to 
adapt their clothing to their poverty. Argument on this 
head is superfluous. The plan must be totally and radically 
changed. The question is, not to oblige the people to be- 
come silk-winders, spinners, and weavers, and to take the 
fruits of their labour, as it is practised at present, at an arbi- 
trary price. Industry cannot be forced upon a people; let 
them derive advantage from toil, and indolence shall lose its 
hold. Ingenuity expires under the foolish despotism which 
defeats its own ends ; and human nature, in its most wretch- 
ed state, revolts against labour which produces nothing but 
an increase of toil. 
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PLAN 

FOR RESTORING BENGAL TO ITS I’ORMER PROSPERITY. 


Preliminary Observations. 

Government, among the natives of a country, rises imper- 
eeptibly from that impenetrable obscurity with which time 
and barbarism have covered the origin of mankind. When 
states are subdued by foreign enemies who are advanced in 
the arts of civil life, a new constitution generally starts up 
from their pressure upon the old. Some laws of the con- 
querors must necessarily supersede some of the regulations 
of the conquered ; but the ancient form of government re- 
mains in all the lesser depaninciu.s of the state. When the 
Patans conquered India, wlit i tiie Moguls extended their 
empire over that country, nuinj it ilse indigenous laws of the 
northern nations of Asia wore iniroducecl ; but tlte great sys- 
tem, in most of its parts, descended from the regulations 
which Brnhtiia transmit ced, with his followers, from remote 
antiquity. 

The British nation have become the conquerors of Ben- 
gal, and they ought to extend some part of their own funda- 
mental junsjirudciice to secure their conquests. To call tiie 
possessions of the Company by any other name, is to leave 
them undefined. The sword is our tenure, and not the 
Firmfin of an unfortunate prince, who could not give what 
was not his own. The thin veil of the commission for the 
Dewanny is removed ; and we see a great kingdom at last 
in our power, whose revolutions we directed before. It is 
an absolute conquest, and it is so considered by the world. 
This it was necessary to premi.,e. The Author of the In- 
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quiry will now proceed to bis plan for restoring our con- 
quests to their former prosperity. But he proceeds with 
diffidence : he sees the magnitude of the subject, he feels 
his own want of abilities. He hopes not to escape without 
censure, as he confesses himself liable to error; but he shall 
answer his own purpose, if he can throw some rays of light 
upon a subject, which, though interesting to the nation, con- 
tinues still involved in obscurity. 


Proposal for establishing Landed Property, 

Policy precedes regulation in every society ; and a nation has 
public beiore it has private concerns. The great line of 
general arrangement is prior to the inferior detail of govern- 
ment, the latter being necessarily a superstructure tailed on 
the foundation of the former. In Bengal we are to suppose, 
that a new treaty is to settle its great alfairs ; otherwise wc 
build on the sand, and the rain comes, and washes all away. 
We shall onl> mention a subject on which vve may hereafter 
enlarge. Give the province of Allahab&d to Suja-ul-Dowla, 
the territories of Bulwant Singh to the emperor, recal your 
troops into your own dominions, make Patna or Mongeer the 
residence of the representative of Timur, degrade the 
wretched ISlubkrick from his nominal Mabobship, and let 
Mahommed Riza resign. These arrangements require no 
address; the persons mentioned were the creatures, and 
they still continue the slaves, of your power. Besides, the 
measures will not displease the parties. The province of 
AllahabiUl will satisfy Suja-ul-Dowlu for the territories of 
Bulwant Singh ; Shaw Allmn will prefei Patna to his resi- 
dence at Allahabftd ; a small pension is more eligible for 
Mubkrick, than the dangerous name of power which he does 
not hold ; and Mahommed liiza has derived from his ser- 
vices the means of securing an aflluent retreat for his age. 
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If it shall appear necessaiy to retain Bengal by an Imperial 
Firm&n, let it be changed into that of perpetual Nabob. 

This fundamental regulation being settled, another of 
equal boldness, but no less practicable, ought to succeed. 
.All established idea of property is the source of all industry 
among individuals, and, of course, the- foundation of public 
piosperity. Wlien nuuikind are restrained from possessing 
any thing which they can call their own, they are but pas- 
sengers in their native country, and make only those slight 
accommodations which suit fugitive wayfarers through the 
land. A carelessness for industry is the natural consequence 
of the transitoriness of the fruits of toil ; and men sit slug- 
gishly down, with their hands in their bosoms, when they are 
not for a moment certain of possessing property, much less 
of transmitting it to their posterity or friends. 

The decline of agriculture, of commerce, and of trade, in 
the kingdom of Bengal, have been already represented, and 
the ruinous consequences of iarming out the lands from 
year to year, have been amply explained. Though long 
leases might greatly contribute to remove thece evils ; there 
is no possibilily of douhr, hut ihe establishment of rea I pro. 
perly would more immediately and cflectually promote a 
certainty of prosperity to the kingdom. Let, therefore, the 
Company be empowered, by act of Parliament, to dispose of 
all the lands in Bengal and Bebilr, in perpetuity, at an an- 
nual sum, not less than the present rents. This single ope- 
ration would ha^c a chain of beneficial effects. The first 
sale of the lands would raise a sum which cannot be estimat- 
ed with auj degree of precision ; but wc may venture to 
affirm, that, should the scheme be properly advertised before 
it was to take place, and a fourth part of the lands only to be 
di^osod of every year, until the whole should be sold, no 
less than ten mijlions, besides a certain and perpetual reve- 
ruc, might be drawn from the hidden tieasures of Bengal, 
and especially from the other Ojiiilent kingdoms of Hindostan. 
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Mankind, it is easy to perceive, would, in an empire 
where no real property exists, crowd to a country in which 
they could enjoy the fruits of their labour, and transmit 
them to their posterity. Cultivation would be the conse- 
quence of security. The farmer would improve, to the 
height, lands that were his own. The revenue would be re- 
gularly paid without the heavy expence of a band of oppress- 
ors, under the name of Collectors, who suck the very vitals 
of the country ; and nothing would be required but a few 
comptoirs for the purpose of receiving the rents. The whole 
face of the country would be changed in a few years : in the 
place of straggling towns, composed of miserable huts, half 
of which are washed away every season by the rain, great 
and opulent cities would arise. Inhabitants would crowd 
into Bengal from every corner of India, with their wealth ; 
the deficiency in the currency would be restored, commerce 
would diffuse itself through every vein, and manufactures 
would flourish to a degree before unknown. 

Men of speculation may suppose, that the security of pro- 
perty to the natives might infuse a spirit of freedom, dan- 
gerous to our power, into our Indian subjects. Nature her- 
self seems to have denied liberty to the inhabitants of the 
torrid zone. To make the natives of the fertile soil of Ben- 
gal free, is beyond the power of political arrangement. 
The indolence whicli attends the climate, prevents men from 
that constant activity and exertion, which is necessary to 
keep the nice balance of freedom. Their religion, their 
institutions, their manners, the very dispositions of their 
minds, form them for passive obedience. To give them 
property would only bind them with stronger tics to our in- 
terest, and make tliem more our subjects; or, if the British 
nation prefers the name — more our slaves. 

Men who have nothing to lose, are only enslaved by ^s- 
unioo, and the terror of the impending sward. Drive them 
to the last verge of poverty, and despair will’ stand in the 
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place of spirit, and make them free. Men possessed of pro- 
perty are enslaved by their interest, by their convenience, 
their luxury, and their inherent fears. We owe our freedom 
to the poverty of our ancestors, as much as to the rude inde- 
pendence of their ferocious barbarism. But it is even diffi- 
ruh, in the cool air of our climate, to retain, in the midst of 
luxury and wealth, the vigour of mind necessary to keep us 
free. To confer property on the inhabitants of Bengal, will 
never raise in their minds a spirit of independence. Their 
sole hopes of retaining that property, will be derived from 
our policy and valour. When wc fall, their lauds will devi- 
ate to other heirs. 

The revenues of Bengal, when properly paid, amount to 
four millions. Should this sum ajipear too small for perpe- 
tuity, many ways and means of increasing the taxes, without 
raising the rents, will present themselves. The British na- 
tion, famous for their political freedom, are still more famous 
for their judgment and wisdom in imposing taxations. Let 
them transfer to the banks of the Ganges, a part of that 
science of finance, which has so much distinguished their 
councils at home. The wealth of the people of Bengal is a 
treasury which will never fail, if drawn upon with judgment. 
Taxes may rise, in a just proportion to the wealth which 
this regulation yiH inevitably throw into our dominions in 
the East. 

Very extensive possessions in the hands of an individual, 
are productive of pernicious consequences in all countries ; 
they ought, therefore, to be prevented in the present regu- 
lation. liet the purchasers be confined to a certain quantity 
of land, not exceeding, upon any account, fifty thousand 
roupees a year. To prevent the accumulation of landed 
property, let the spirit of the laws of a commonwealth be 
aikptcd, and the lands be divided equally among all the 
male issue of the proprietor. Let the moveable property 
he divided, among the Mahoramedan part of our subjects. 
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according to the lavirs of the Coran. Let the Hindoos, in 
the same manner, retain their own laws of inheritance; 
which are clear, simple, and defined. 

Paper Currency. 

The absolute establishment of landed property, would create 
a perfect confidence in our faith, among our subjects in the 
East; and this circumstance leads to another regulation, 
which, if adopted, would have a great and immediate effect 
on the prosperity of Bengal. The^want of a sufficient quan- 
tity of specie for the purposes of trade and tlie common in- 
tercourses among mankind, is one of the greatest evils under 
which Bengal at present labours. Let, therefore, a paper 
currency be introduced ; a measure at once salutar}', easy, 
and practicable. Let a bank be immediately established at 
Calcutta, for the convenience of Europeans. This would, 
by becoming familiar to the natives, prepare them for a 
more general paper currency. The mode of carrying this 
into execution, is left in the hands of those better acquaint- 
ed with the nature of banking, than the Author of the In- 
quiry. 

To deslixjy, at once, the fraudulent science of exchange, 
which proves so detrimental to trade in Bengal, a current 
coin ought to he established, to pass without variation, for 
its fixed and intriiipc value. This was, in some degree, 
attempted by a noble governor, but he failed in his first 
principles, by imposing an arbitrary value upon his coin, not 
less than twenty per cent. abo\e its intrinsic worth. No 
other reason is necessary for the bad success of this coinage. 
Though a decimal division of money is the most rational and 
commodious ; yet entirely to change the forms of a country, 
in that respect, might be attended with great inconvenierjjp. 
IjcI the roupec, therefore, consist, as at prosent, of sixteen 
of the iinaginar}’^ Anas, which aie now used id accounts in 
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Bengal. The Pice, which is the twelfth part of an Ana, may 
be continued as the imaginary coin ; but a copper coin of one 
half of an Ana, would answer the subdivisions of money, and 
be greatly beneficial to the poor. 

The immediate fall of the exorbitant interest of money 
which prevails in Bengal, would be one of the first effects of 
this regulation. Ten per centum is the present interest; 
not so much owing to insecurity, as to the want of currency. 
Men of undoubted and established credit are ready to give 
this great premium to the lender, as they can turn the mo- 
ney to a great and immediate advantage. Were every man 
enabled, b^^ a paper currency, to bring his whole property 
to the market, monopoly, in spite of oppression, would be at 
an end, and trade extend itself through a thousand channels 
not known now' in speculation. The consequence would be 
highly beneficial ; Bengal would draw great quantities of 
mone)* from all the regions of Asia; and, by enriching her- 
self, be rendered capable of bearing such taxes upon differ- 
ent articles, as this nation, for the augmentation of the 
revenues, might think proper to impose. 

Napal, Thibet, Ava, ArracAn, Pegu, Siam, Cochinchina, 
China, and almost all the islands in the Eastern ocean, pro- 
duce gold : in the west, that metal seems to be found only 
in the Turkish Diarbekir. Japan and China only have silver 
mines. Asia contains native wealth, which has enriched it 
in all ages, exclusive of the balance of i|s commerce against 
Europe. The Author of the Inquiry means not that specie 
should be drawn from the East. But it might centre in 
Bengal, and make it one of the richest kingdoms in the 
world ; w'hilst we might import, in its manufactures, the sur- 
plus of its revenues, without damaging either its foreign 
commerce or internal prosperity. 

niThese two plans, and it is to be feared only these, w'ould' 
testore, under » government established on impartial justice, 
Bengal to ifs former prosperity and splendour. Let the 
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lands be disposed of in property : let a paper currency be 
established. Every individual would, in such a case, be- 
come industrious in improving his own estate ; provisions 
would fall to a third part of the present price ; the country 
would assume a new face, and the people wear the aspect of 
joy. Immense tracts of rich land, which now, with their 
woods, conceal the ruins of great cities, would again be cul- 
tivated; and new provinces arise out of those marshy islands, 
near the mouth of the Ganges, which are, at present, the 
wild haunts of the rhinoceros and tiger. 

Monopolies. 

There is no maxim in commerce better established, than 
the destructive tendency of iiio«opolies. In Bengal, its re- 
cent evils arc well-known and abhorred. A law must pro- 
vide against it ; otkv'rwisc* every other regulation will be 
made in vain. The inhabitants must be permitted to enjoy 
a free trade ; subject, however, to such imposts upon various 
articles, cxccjiting those of cithc*r the grow ih (>r manufacture 
of Great Britain, as inav be thought reasonable fioni tunc to 
lime. Gross artich s, neces.sar\ fur carrving on ilie finer 
manufactures, ought, however, to be exempted from duty; 
and every encouragement possible gi\cn to the export trade. 

Free merchants ought to be encouraged ; neither must 
they be excluded frorn the inland trade ; as that circumstance 
would place the subjects of threat Britain on a worse footing 
than foreigners, whom we cannot, \\ .thout \iolcnce, prevent 
from trading \\ hci ever they please. 1 .<'S, however, the re- 
sidence of the free niercbauts be confinetl to Calcutta; as 
the influence which all the natives of Britain liave acquired 
over the inhabitants of Bencal, is so great, that the sclflsh 
can convert it into the means olopprcssion. Thcindian agents 
of British traders will not carry, among a wretched people, 
the same terror which clothes tlieir niaaiers ; whom it is 
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a kind of sacrilege not to obey, in their most unjust com- 
mands. 

The servants of the Company will have many objections 
to this proposal. But the management of the revenues, and 
of the general trade, which must remain in their hands, will 
still give them superior advantages, sulEcient to gratify all 
their reasonable desires. The influence of a member of the 
council will, without doubt, enable any man, in that high 
station, to engross a share of the trade, almost equal to a 
partial monopoly. Should even a man of that rank be so 
self-denied, as not to take advantage of the influence annex- 
ed to his place, his attention to commerce would encroach 
on the time allotted for public affairs. Let him, therefore, 
when he rises to the board, be debarred from trading, either 
directly or indirectly, by severe penalties of law; and let 
there an ample allowance be made for his services, from the 
^unds of the Company. 


Religion. 

Men who submit to bodily servitude, have been known to 
revolt against the slavery imposed on their minds. We may 
use the indians for our benefit in this world, but let them 
serve themselves as they can in the next. All religions must 
be tolerated in Bengal, except in the practice of some inhu- 
man customs, which the Mahommedans have already, in a 
great measure, destroyed. We must not permit young wi- 
dows, in their virtuous enthusiasm, to throw themselves on 
the funeral pile with their dead husbands ; nor the sick and 
aged to be drowned, when their fiiends despair of their lives. 

The Hindoo religion, in other respects, inspires the pur- 
est morals. Productive, from its principles, of the greatest 
degree of subordination to authority, it jirepares mankind 
for the government of foreign lords. It supplies, by its well- 
followed precepts, the place of penal laws \ and it renders 
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crimes almost unknown in the land. The peaceable senti- 
ments which it breathes, will check the more warlike doc- 
trines promulgated by the Coran. The prudent successors 
of Timur saw that the Hindoo religion was favourable to their 
power ; and they sheathed the sword, which the other princes 
of the Mahornmedan persuasion employed in establishing 
their own faith, in all their conquests. Freedom of con- 
science was always enjoyed in India in the absence of politi- 
cal freedom. 

Attention must be paid to the usages and very prejudices 
of the people, as well as a regard for their religion. Though 
many things of that kind may appear absurd and trivial 
among Europeans, they are of the utmost importance among 
the Indians. The least breach of them may be productive 
of an expulsion from the society ; a more dreadful punish- 
ment Draco himself could not devise. But the caution 
about religion is superfluous : these are no converting days. 
Among the list of crimes committed in Bengal, persecution 
for religion is not to be found ; and he that will consent to 
part with his property, may carry his opinions away with 
freedom. 


The Executive Power. 

The great path of general regulation is with less difficulty 
traced, than the minute lines which carry the current of go- 
vernment from the centre to the extremities of the state. 
Practice resists theory more on this subject than in any* 
other ; and the wisest legislators can neither foresee nor pre- 
vent obstacles, which nfliy rise in the progress of time. In 
a country where the body of the people meet atinnally, lu 
their representative.'?, to new inconveniences new remedies 
may be instaruly applied ; and e .’en the mandate of the 
despot loses half its tyranny, in the expeditiott with which it 
opposes evil. 

1 <: 
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The distance of Bengal from the eye of the British legis- 
Idturc, renders it extremely difficult for them to frame laws 
against every emergency that may arise ; and it is equally 
difficult, with propriety, to create a legislative authority in 
a kingdom, which cannot, in the nature of things, have a re- 
presentative uf its own. The executive power being vested 
in the govertior and council, it is dangerous to trust them 
with the legislative ; and it is impossible to permit the court 
of justice, which we mean to propose, to make those laws 
upon which they are to decide. The least of two evils is 
preferred by ihe prudent. Let the governor and council 
suggest annually, in their general letter, the necessary re- 
gulations ; and these, after being duly weighed by the Com- 
pany, in their collective body at home, be laid before par- 
liament, to be by them, if found just, nQpessary, and equit- 
able, framed into a law. The general laws for the govern- 
ment of Bengal being, by the British legislature once 
established, the inconveniences which may arise in India, 
will neither be so great nor detrimental as to occasion much 
mischief for one, or even two years j in which time, the pro- 
posed regulations, sent home by the governor and council. 
Will return to them with the force of laws. 

The executive power, in its full extent, as at present, 
must be vested in a president and council, of which the chief 
jusiit c and commander in chief of the troops ought to be, 

ojficio, members. The number should be increased to 
sixteen, of which any five, with the president, may foim a 
board ; and ten always to reside at Calcutta, exclusive of the 
chief justice and the commander in chief, should even the 
peaceableness of the times permit liini to be absent from the 
army. Tiie four remaining counsellors should be directed 
to reside in the capitals of the larger districts, into which, 
•fl/r the benefit of justice, we shall hereafter divide the pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Behdr. The business for forming 
regulations to make a foundation of a law, being of the last 
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importance, ought never to come before less than ten mem- 
bers in council, of whom the chief justice ought invariably 
to be one. 

Let a general board of revenue be established at Calcutta, 
at which a member of the council is to preside. Let this 
board, in its inferior departments, be conducted by the 
Company’s servants ; and let it receive the correspondence 
and check the accounts of four other boards of the same kind, 
but of inferior jurisdiction, to be fixed at Dacca, Murshed- 
abad, Mongecr, and Patna. Let the provinces of Bengal and 
Behar be divided into five equal divisions, each subject. In 
the first instance, to one of the four boards, which are all 
under the control of the superior board of revenue esta- 
blished at Calcutta. In the lesser districts, let a Company’s 
servant supcrintenj|( the collection of the revenue ; and be 
accountable for his transactions to the board under whose 
jurisdiction he acts. 

The wild chaos of government, if the absence of all rule 
deserves the name, which subsists in Bengal, must be utterly 
lemoved. There some faint traces of the British constitu- 
tion is mixed with the positive orders of a Court of Direc- 
tors, the convenient and temporary expedients of a trading 
ffovernor and council, the secret orders of the select commit- 
tec, the influence of tlic president with the Nabob, and the 
boisterous despotism of Mahommed Ui/a. To separate, or 
even to restrain, them within proper bound-,, is bevond hu- 
man capacity; some branches must be lupt off to give more 
vigour and room to others to flourish. Mubanck must retire 
from the Musnud ; Mahommed Rizaand the secret commit- 
tee vanish away ; and even the council itself must be re- 
strained from BUEvi MANU despotism ; such as, the sending 
home, by force, British subjects, and dismissing officers 
without the sentence of a court martial. 
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Judicial P(m)er. 

To preserve the health of the political body, the pure stream 
of impartial justice must rush with vigour through every 
vein. When it meets with obstructions, a disease is pro-* 
duced; and when the whole mass becomes corrupted, a 
langour succeeds, which frequently terminates in death. 
To drop the metaphor, the distributers of justice ought to 
be independent of every thing but the law. The executive 
part of government must not interfere with the decisions of 
the judge, otherwise that officer, who was created for the 
defence of the subject from injury, becomes a tool of op-* 
pression in the hands of despotism. 

The first principle of wise legislation's to open an easy 
passage to the temple of justice. Where the seat of redress 
is either distant or difficult of access, an injury is forgot to 
avoid the trouble of complaint ; and thus injustice is encou- 
raged by the almost certain prospect of impunity. To avoid 
this evil, the Author of the Inquiry thinks it necessary, that 
the act of the legislature, which shall constitute the mode of 
distributing justice, should also divide Bengal and Behiirinto 
five great provinces, the capitals of which ought to be Cal- 
cutta, Mursbedabud, and Dacca, in Bengal ; and Patna and 
Mongeer in BehSr. Let each of these five great divisions 
be subdivided into ten Chucklas, or extensive districts, 
almost the number of which the kingdom consists at present ; 
and let each of these be still subdivided into an indefinite 
number of Pergunnas. 

To bring justice, to use a certain author’s words, home to 
the door of every man, let there, in each village, be esta- 
blished, as in the days of the empire, a Muckuddum, to act 
IAS a constable for the preservation of the peace. A iSheich- 
dar, with a commission similar to that of a justice of the 
jieace, should be fixed in the most centrical part of the Per- 
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gunna or lesser district, to whom disputes, which cannot be 
quashed by the authority of the Muckuddum, or constable, 
may be referred. Let the court of this officer, however, 
communicate with another of a more extensive and ample 
jurisdiction, established in the capital of the division or dis> 
trict, of which the Pergunna is a part. 

Similar to the office of a Sheikdkr or justice of the peace, 
ought to be tliat of the Cuivvftl or mayor of great towns and 
considerable cities. The wisdom of the house of Timur 
established this officer, to animadvert upon thieves, gamblers, 
and other miscreants; to removd nuisances, to suppress 
pimps and jugglers, to prevent forestalling of grain and 
other provisions ; to be the regulator of the market, and to 
decide in all trivial and ^ exatious disputes, that tended to> 
ward a breach of t^ie peace. His ministerial office coincided 
almost with th^t of the mayors of our lesser towns ; and 
his court was the counterpart of the now obsolete Curia pe- 
dis PULVERIZATI, mentioned by our lawyers. 

In every Chuckla, or greater division, let there be esta- 
blished a court similar in its nature, but different in its mode, 
to the courts of Cutcherri, instituted in the days of the em- 
pire. Let this court be composed of the Company’s servant, 
residing for the collection of the revenue in the Chuckla, 
and of two Mahommed Cazis, and two Brahmins. The ser- 
vant of the Company ought to be the nominal president of the 
court, but only to sit when the voices arc equal, to throw his 
casting-vote on the side of equity. In such a case the pro- 
cess to begin anew. The fees of the court must be regulat- 
ed, and a table of the expence of every article to be hung up 
to public view in the common hall. The punishment for 
corruption, upon conviction in the supreme court of Bengal, 
ought to rise to a degree of severity suitable to the danger 
of the crime. * 

This court, besides the power of hearing appeals from the 
decisions of the Sheichdftr in the lesser districts, ought to 
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retain its ancient authority, subject, however, to an appeal 
from decisions beyond a sum to be specified, to the provin- 
cial courts, which shall be hereafter described. Its jurisdic- 
tion ought to extend to the contracting and dissolving of 
marriages, to the settlement of dowries for women, and the 
succession to money and moveables among children, accord- 
ing to the respective institutes of the Mahommedan and 
Hindoo systems of religion. It ought also to be a court of 
record ; and to be obliged to keep an exact register of all 
public and piivate contracts, births, marriages, and deaths; 
and, to execute that department of the business, a Canongoe 
and a Miitaseddy, as clerks, ought to be annexed to each 
court. These, with other matters to be described in the 
succeeding section, ought to comprehend the whole power 
of the court of Cuicherri. 

In each of the capitals of the five provinces, a member of 
the council of state at Calcutta ought to reside. He, toge- 
ther with possessing the nianagt,mCiit.of the (’oinpany’s coiii- 
nicrcial affairs in his province, onglit to he empowered, by a 
special coiuniis-,ion, with three assessors of the elder resident 
servants, to form and preside in a coiiit of justice*, which 
we shall, for distinction, call Tllic provincial court of appeal. 
To direct tticir judgment upon points of law, an ofllccr, un- 
der tlie name of Attorney -general for the province, ought to 
be appointed to give hi, advice, together with a Mahomme- 
dan Cajti and an Indian Braliiuin, to explain the principles 
of their respective iiistitulioiis and usages, and to tender 
oath^ to the patties. Suit., may originate in this court ; and 
it ought to have the power of removing before ii.'-eJf the 
proceedings of the court of (hitehen i. 

To establish thoroughly the ludepi'ndence of the judicial 
on the executive power, a supreme comt, froni vvlneh an 
ajyieal ought to he only to Great Britain, shouid bo erected 
at C’alcutta, by the authority of the legislature. Let it cori« 
faist of a chioi justice and three justices, who derive 
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their commissions from the king ; and let them be in Bengal 
the counterpart of the court of king’s bench in England. 
The jurisdiction of this court, which, from its transcendent 
power, may be called the supreme court of Bengal, ought 
to extend, without limitation, over the whole kingdom; and 
to keep the inferior courts, within the bounds of their autho- 
rity; as well as to decide ultimately upon all appeals. It 
ought to protect the just rights of the subject, by its sudden 
and even summary interposition; and to take cognizance of 
criminal as well as of civil causes. 

To carry justice, in criminal matters, with^ll the expedi- 
tion possible, through our conquests, it is proposed, that two 
of the puisne justices shall, twice a year, go on circuits, to 
the respective capitals of the five provinces, one into the 
throe provinccb in Bengal, and one into the two, into which 
Behftr is to be divided. The puisne justice shall sit, upon 
these occasions, with the members of the provincial court ; 
but the member of the council who is the president of the 
court, shall still be considered as the principal judge. In 
criminal matters, the culprit shall be tried by a jury of Bri- 
tish subjects only ; there being always a sufficient number 
of good and lawtul men to fortii a jury, in the capital of the 
jiroviuce. In the supreme couit at Calcutta, disputes be- 
tween the natives may be decided in civil cases, according to 
equity, without a jury, by the judges ; but, in suits between 
British subjects, tlie matter ought to be tried by a jury, upon 
the principles of the law of England. 

The sole rnaiiunenienl of the revenue of BeiiaaU beiiiff in 
the Company, many capital alterations are necessary to he 
made in that iiuportauL branch. The great channel of pub- 
lic justice has been, by the aliove roguralions, sep.irated 
from the executive power; but some pait of the judicial 
authority must still remain in the (’ompaiiy’s hands. 
manage the receijjts of the revenue, it has been already men- 
tioned, that five boariis must be formed, the superior one of 
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which to remain in Calcutta. The boards ought to consist 
of two divisions, or rather of two sides ; the receipt of the 
Exchequer, and the judicial part, which must enable them 
to enforce the payment of the revenues. 

The mode of proceeding in this branch ought to rise in 
the same gradations with the course of appeals in the civil 
line of disputes between man and man. Let the Cutcherries 
enforce the payment of the revenues of the Chucklas, under 
an appeal to the provincial board, whose decisions, beyond 
certain sums, ought to be subject to the revision of the ge- 
neral board at, Calcutta. But, as the state must not suffer 
through delay, let the sum in dispute, upon a decision 
against the subject, by any of the courts of revenue before 
whom the suit shall originate, be forthwith paid into the ex- 
chequer j and let the person aggrieved seek for redress, by 
petition, to the court which is placed immediately above that 
court of whose decision he complains. 

The board of revenue, in each of the capital cities of the 
five provinces, except in Calcutta, where no court of law 
except the supreme court exists, is to be made up of the 
same persons whom we have already placed as judges in the 
provincial court of appeal. *The court of exchequer, in 
England, examines, by a fiction, into all sorts of civil causes. 
It is necessary to preclude the boards of revenue from such 
powers as a court of exchequer. As provincial courts of 
common law, their decisions are liable to an appeal to the 
supreme court at Calcutta, and therefore any prejudices 
which they may be supposed to imbibe, as members of the 
executive part of government, cannot be of great detriment 
to the people, subject as their proceedings are to a court Qot 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the Company. 
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Ohsermtions on the Judicial Potver. 

The despotism which naturally sprung from the double go - 
vernment which arose on the foundation of the success of 
our arms in Bengal, repressed one evil, whilst it gave birth 
to a thousand. Those frequent disputes which grow between 
individuals, where the access to justice is easy, were quashed 
by a terror which prevented an unfortunate people from ap- 
pearing before rulers who wanted but an excuse to oppress. 
The hand of power fell heavy upon both the plaintiff and 
defendant; and, therefore, men put up with injuries from 
one another, in hopes of concealing themselves from the 
rigid eyes of government. This alludes to the boisterous 
tyranny of the minister of a nominal Nabob ; indolence was 
more our crime, than cruelty. 

The doors opened to justice in the precedingsoction, will, 
without doubt, introduce an ample harvest for men of the 
law; but it is better that they should live by litigiousness, 
than that the people should perish by tyranny. The objec- 
tion rising from this circumstance must therefore vanish in 
the utility of the thing; and another objection, just as ob- 
vious, may be as easily removed. It may be thought impo- 
litic by some, that any part of the judicial authority should 
remain in the hands of the natives. But this is objected in 
vain. The officers of justice, as well as being subject to a 
revision of their decrees to the British, derive from them 
their own power ; and the people, by being left in possession 
of some of their law's and usages, will be flattered into an 
inviolable submission to our government. 

Though the inhabitants of Bengal are, from their natural 
disposition, prepared to submit to any sj'stem of government, 
founded upon justice, there arc some la\y> of their owii, 
which absolute power itself must not violate. , The regula- 
tions with regard to their women and religion, must never 
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be touched ; and, upon mature consideration, the Author of 
the Inquiry is of opinion, that many other ancient institutions 
might be left entire. There are, however, particular usages 
established by time into a law, which our humanity must 
destroy. No pecuniary compensation must be permitted 
for murder; no theft be punished by cutting off the hand. 
Let the Mahommcdan laws still in force against the Hindoos 
be abrogated ; let no women burn themselves with their hus- 
bands, no dying person be exposed by his friends. 

To leave the natives entirely to their own laws, would be 
to consign thenj to anarchy and confusion. The inhabitants 
of Bengal are divided into two religious sects, the Mahom- 
medan and Hindoo, ahno'^t equal in jioint of numbers. 
Averse, beyond measure, to one .another, both on account of 
religion and the memory of inntnal injuries, the one jiariy 
will not now submit to tlie laws of the other ; and the dissen- 
sion which subsists between individuals, would, witboiiL a 
pressure from another power, spread in a flame over the 
whole liingdom. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary for 
the peace and prosperity of the country, that tlie laws of 
England, in so far as they do not oppose prejiidioc? ami 
usages which cannot be relinq’uislied by the natives, should 
prevail. The measure, besides its equity, is calculated to 
preserve that influence wdiirh conquerors must possess to 
retain their power. 

The expellee of the judicial establishment is but trivial, ii 
compared to the advantages wdiich the kingdom of Bengal 
must derive from such a neccosary institution. The judges 
in every country should be placed in affluence; in Bengal 
they ought to cleiive a fortune fiom tlie labour of some years. 
The natives of a iiortiiern climate settle not for life in the 
torrid zone ; they always place the prospect of returning 
with wealth to their friends, among their great inducements 
for venturing to* cross the ocean. The following table pre- 
sents an estimate of the annual expence of justice in Bengal. 
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The Supreme Court of Bengal. 


One chief justice 

10,000 


Three justices 

1 5,000 


One attorney general 

3,000 


One register 

Two Cazis and two Brahmins, to at- 

2,000 


tend the court 

0,400 


Contingencies .• 

1,000 



* 

c£. 3 1,400 

The four provincial courts of appeal. 



consisting of the Company’s ser- 



vants : 



Four counsellors, as presidents . . 

-f. 2,000 


Twelve assessors 

2,400 


One provincial attorney in each . . 

2,000 


One register in each 

0,800 


One Cazi and one Bralimin in each 

0,800 


Contingencies in ad 

IjfiOO 

£. 9,600 

Fifty courts of Cutcherri ; 

Fifty piesidents, being servants of 



the Company 

£. 5,000 


Two hundied assessors .... 

10,000 


Fifty registers 

1,500 


Fifty Cleiks 

1,000 

£. 17,500 



£.58,500 

The above calculation, it is hoped, will *001 be thought 

extravagant, for dispensing justice 

to fifteen 

millions of 
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people. The salaries of the members of the boards of reve- 
nue, and of these, as forming courts of exchequer, are not 
mentioned, as the Company is supposed to pay its own ser- 
vants, with certain sums and lucrative privileges for the 
whole of their trouble. The Sheichd&rs, the Cutwllls, and 
the Mttckuddums, have no salaries ; the influence and dis- 
tinction which they shall derive from their employments, 
being a sufficient reward for their toil. 


Ge^neral Hejlections on ihe Plan. 

Property being once established, and the forms of justice 
to protect it delineated, public prosperity is placed on a 
solid foundation. But the love of money, which generally 
prevails, renders the most of mankind more anxious to possess 
present profit, than to look forward to future advantage. 
The plan which we have laid down in the preceding sections, 
will begin to yield an apparent benefit from its commence- 
ment ; at the same time that the tide will become the more 
rapid the longer it flows. 

The immediate pecuniary advantages which will rise to 
Bengal, are to be derived from various sources. The re- 
moval of the Em'peror, either to Patna or Mongeer, will save 
to the kingdom his pension of three hundred and twenty-five 
thousand pounds ; the revenues of the territory of Bulwaut 
Singh, three hundred and tw'elve thousand five hundred 
pounds to be spent in Bengal ; and fifty thousand pounds, 
which is now sent abroad without hopes of return, to pay 
three battalions of our troops, stationed at AIJahabAd. This 
sum of six hundred and cighty-seven thousand pounds, thrown 
at once into the circulation, would animate the languid pulse 
of commerce ; and at once prepare the kingdom for the com- 
mercial improvements, which the plan, in its other regula- 
tions, seems absolutely to ensure. 
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llie future advantages arise also from various springs. 
The influx of specie and inhabitants, which the sale of the 
waste as well as of the cultivated lands, would draw from all 
the other provinces of Hindostan, would be productive of 
immediate national wealth. The advancement of agriculture 
would promote the advancement of manufactures. I'lie 
peace of the country would be secured from abroad ; and 
Justice, by prevailing at home, would attach the natives to a 
government, on the stability of which the possession of their 
landed property depended. The establishment of a paper 
currency, on national faith and the Com|:>any’s security, 
would enable mankind to bring all their property into action, 
lower the exorbitant interest of money, and render Bengal, 
in the space of a few years, the most commercial, the most 
flourishing, and the most wealthy kingdom, of its extent, in 
Asia. 

The Company, in the midst of the prosperity of the sub- 
ject, would amazingly thrive in their affairs. A sum not less 
than ten millions, independent of their revenue, would, in 
the space of four years, flow from the fu^t sales of the land 
into their coffers. The improvement of their present reve- 
nue would join issue with itS future certainty and perma- 
nency. A large annual sum would arise from a thorough 
examination of tenures ; and from imposts alread}^ laid upon 
fairs, markets, entrance into great towns, shops, magazines of 
grain, fees upon inariiages, tolls collected at ferries, licences 
for exercising trades, ground-rent of houses, which though 
at present paid by the public, have never been brought to 
account by Mahommed Kiza and the general farmers. 
These articles, at the lowest average, might amount to the 
annual sum of four hundred thousand pounds. Five hundred 
thousand pounds w'^ould yearly be saved in pensions, and on 
the charge of collection ; besides, the immense increase in 
the revenues, which would most certainly be derived from 
the growing prosperity of the kingdom. 
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The absolute establishment of property, without which 
written law seems superfluous to society, is, as has been ob- 
served, the foundation upon which national prosperity is laid. 
Regulations which stop short of this primary object, are only 
temporary expedients, which may, for a time, alleviate the 
pair^ of the distemper, but can never cure it. A tacit acqui- 
escence in the right of possession of the natives, the preven- 
tion of some part of the present national waste, a mild de- 
spotism, which we may dignify with the name of justice, 
will have an immediate good effect; but the advantage is 
limited, partial^, and transient ; and the Author of the In- 
quiry will venture to affirm, that, unless something similar 
to what has been, in the preceding sections, proposed, is 
adopted, Bengal will, in the course of a few years, decline 
into a shadow, and vanish from our bands. 

Miracles are not to be expected in this age ; and, without 
them, in the absence of a bold and determined exertion, 
the boasted fruits of our victories in the East will wither 
with our laurels. A kingdom, lying under all the disad- 
vantages of a foreign conquest, which, without return, de- 
prives it of one million and a half of its annual industry, 
must sink under the weight, dnless it is placed on a better 
footing than the surrounding countries wliich pay no tribute. 
Let our justice to our own subjects, let the advantages of our 
regulations, entice foreigners with their wealth to settle 
among us ; let us, without the sword, appropriate the w'ealth 
of India by our policy ; otherwise the stream w'hicli flows 
into Great Britain will soon become dr}. The lake, which 
feeds it, has already disappeared from the banks. Tempo- 
rary regulations may dazzle with their immediate effect ; 
but a permanent plan, which in its wide circle comprehends 
futurity, will preserve the vigour and health of Bengal, to 
the verge of that political death, to which all empires seem 
to be subjected by fate. 
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Concludivtg R^ections. 

Arguments deduced from general principles, however ob- 
vious they may appear, strike not the bulk of mankind so 
forcibly as facts. The revenues of Bengal, without includ- 
ing the Jagieers, amounted, in the year 1766, to near three 
millions and six hundred thousand pounds of our money. 
The charges of collection, the Nabob’s government, pensions, 
civil, military, and marine expences, being deducted, there 
remained a balance of one million three hundred thousand 
pounds, for the Company. The expences have since been 
increasing yearly, and the revenues decreasing. Both were 
hastening to that middle point, which would balance the 
accounts of the British nation, with the fortune of their arms 
in the East. 

To conceal this decrease as much as possible, men fell on 
a very shallow and poor expedient The servants of the 
Company protracted the time of closing the accounts to 
make up the usual sum ; and, b}’ these means, an encroach- 
ment of five months was, bj’tdcgrecs, made upon tlie suc- 
ceeding year. To understand ’•his circumstance, it is neces- 
sary to observe, that the collections are not fixed to a parti- 
cular term. They arc continued without intermission, and 
the produce of the five months, which may amount to one 
nuHion five hundred thousand pounds, must bo deducted 
from the accounts made up, since the Dewanny was submit- 
ted to our management. 

Notwithstanding this deception, it was not the only defi- 
ciency in the state of money affairs. The retenues of the 
year 1769 had, besides, fallen short five hundred tiiousand 
pounds; and what further reduction the famine which epj^ 
sued may have made, time can only demonslratc. By the 
best accounts from Bengal, there was not a balance of five 
hundred thousand pounds remaining, after all expences weri' 
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paid ; and this was not above half the sum necessary to pur- 
chase the annual investments of the Company. No fair 
conclusion, however, can be drawn from the produce of one 
year j and the vigilance of the Court of Directors has since 
established some beneficial regulations. To flatter the san- 
guine, we will suppose, that the net balance will amount, on 
the present footing, to one million. The' sum is just suffi- 
cient for the investments of the Company; without leaving 
a single farthing in the treasury to answer any extraordinary 
emergency. 

The advanta*ges of the proposed plan are obvious ; and, 
therefore, easily explained. Let it be supposed, that the 
rent-roll of the year nG6 shall be taken as the rule of the 
quit rent to be paid, after the sale of the lands. Let none 
think this sum too nuicli. Under the management of the 
proprietors, the lands would in a few years produce, thrice 
the sum of three millions six hundred thousand pounds; but 
the subject must receive a bribe for his industry. The Com- 
pany, at present, complain, that the TalookdArs, or those 
who possess lands in property, run away with ail the tenants. 
Their estates are flourishing^ whilst our limited policy of 
letting the lands by the year, has created solitudes around. 
After a thorough examination of fictitious tenures, private 
encroachments, and public embezzlements, we may, with 
great propriety, venture to add, at least one million to the 
above sum. But to speak with a moderation which precludes 
reply, we shall only take it for granted, that four hundred 
thousand pounds are, by these means, only gained. Even 
this sum will fix the annual revenue at four millions; and 
there let it rest till the prosperity of the country shall autho- 
rise an increase, by slight imposts on trade and the articles 
gf consumption. 

The abolition of tbe tyrannical and impolitic government 
of the Nabob, will be a saving of five hundred thousand 
pounds on the annual expeiices. The fact is notorioui^ that 
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the real expence of this secondary and intermediate govern- 
ment, in pensions and in the mode of collection, exceeds six 
hundred thousand pounds; but the judicial and fiscal sys- 
tems established in the preceding plan will not exceed one 
hundred thousand pounds, with all the advantages of a salu- 
tary and equitable administration of justice and law. To 
this sum we may add the five hundred thousand pounds 
which have fallen off from the revenue, as the first-fruits of 
the plan; all which, supposing the expences of the civil, 
military, and marine departments to remaiq as at present, 
would make an annual difference of one million four hun- 
dred thousand pounds, in favour of the Company. The in- 
vestments of the Company might in that case be increased, 
yet leave a sum for the treasury in Calcutta for emergencies. 

The treasury, however, ought not to be too rich, lest cir- 
culation should deaden in the kingdom. Two millions in 
specie would be sufficient. To employ the surplus to ad- 
vantage, together with the ten millions, which are supposed 
to arise from the sale of the lands, a bank ought to be esta- 
blished for the purpose of lending out sums of money, 
not exceeding three years’ purchase on landed security 
to the proprietors, at the interest of seven per centum. 
The land-holders would be, by these means, enabled to raise 
the necessary sums, at less than half the interest which they 
now pay ; and the Company would have good security for 
their advances. Let us suppose, that, in the course of a few 
years, ten millions were lent upon these terms, that sum 
would produce an annual interest of seven hundred thousand 
pounds ; which, upon the whole plan, makes a yearly balance, 
in favour of the Company, of two millions one hundred 

THOUSAND POUNDS MORE THAN THEY AT P®ESENT RECEIVE, 
exclusive of a prodigious and growing treasure ; and thfi 
moderate imposts wl^ich may be hereafter laid on articles of 
luxury. 

The Plan, to speak the least in its favour, is practicable in 
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usgr<'»»t an«* general *ine it tvoidd produce, even ( 7 arri:tli-e 
followed, iniinense, suddeO; ard pojriinncoL .idvanlat ml 
)io human foresight can abso-.>-'‘‘e’/''Jst 'mate the ]>jef.‘i«ic su -s 
Though the. .'Utiho' otThe I itjoiry hat, not ihe vanity to sup- 
pose that iiii- sclieatc is, ni all its brandies, infallible, he will 
\cntnre to pledge himNelf to his country, that, should the 
more materia) |>avi‘« of bis system be adopted, the adiantagcs 
to hr derived from it would not fall short of his calculations. 
>lis knowledge of the. kingdom of Bengal, and its various 
re.iource*;, gives him a confidence on this subject, to which 
he 15 not entitled by his abilities. 
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I UK a<’f ''.Mr- The apok'iils. «. uuceniiiig liidia 
♦ Mreinely uiisatii-fu''tory ; and the industry of the " 
<lernp 1ms not supplied that defect, by an inquiry \ .i-. 
the domestic literature of that part of the world .1 - a 

a reeks and lioinans scarcely ever extended then m- 
formations beyond the limits of their conquests; sit:a 
tiic Arabians, though minute in the detail of their owi; 
transactions, are very imperfect, in the history of those 
nations nhoin they •^abduod. • 

The aversion (/f the lndian.^ themselves to dist:lost' 
tfie annals of fiieir history, nhich are interspersed nitii 
(heir religious ttnei*', to strangers, has, in a manne-r, 
involved theii transactions, in ancient times, in im- 
penetrahle darkness. The only light to conduct us 
through the obscure paths of their antiquities, we de- 
nvf^ from an historical poem, founded upon real facts, 
translated into tlie Persian language m the, itign oi 
Maiii>mined Akbar, who died in the ib'Ooth of tijV- 
Christian aera. The autbor of the History of India, 
noiv translated from the Persian, has extracted some 
tacts trom the poem, which we shall arrange mio 
ordei, in a mort succinct, and, perhaps, in a iiioH? 
agreeable mauner, th**?' they were delivered down by 
him. 
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The Indians divide tlie age of the world into four 
grand periods, each of which consists of an incredible 
number of years. The last of these, called the Cal 
period, comprehends thirty thousand years, near five 
thousand of which have already elapsed. The Brah- 
mins relate many fictions concerning the former three, 
but their authentic accounts extend not further than 
the commencement of the Ca l period. 

According to the Maha-Barit, or the Great War, the 
name of the poem we have already mentioned, India, 
some time after the commencement of the Cal sera, 
was formed ^nto one empire. The founder of the first 
dynasty of its Kings was Krishen, who, and his poste- 
rity, reigned over the Indians for tlie space of four 
hundred years. Very little concerning this race of 
monarchs has come to our knowledge, except that they 
held their court in the city of Oud, the capital of a 
province of the same name, to the nortli-east of the 
kingdom of Bengal. 

Maraja, who was descended, by a female of the 
royal house of Krishen, succeeded to the throne after 
the extinction of the male line. He is said to have 
been a good and great prince, devoting his w'hole time 
to the just administration of public affairs. Under 
him the governments of provinces became hereditary, 
for the first* time in particular families j and he is said, 
though perhaps erroneously, to have been the first 
who divided the Indians into those four distinct tribes, 
which we have mentioned in the dissertation concerning 
theii^ligion and philosophy. Learning is said to have 
iiatnlsfaed under Maraja, and little else is recorded 
concerning his reign. His family, who all bore the 
name of Maraja, enjoyed the throne of India for seven 
hundred years. 

Towards the close of the aera of the royal dynasty of 
the Marajas, the first invasion of India by the Persians 
is placed. One of the blood-royal of India, disgusted 
with the reigning prince, fled info Persia, whose king 
was called Feredon. That monarch espousing the 
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cause of the fugitive, sent an army into Hindostan, and 
carried on a war with that empire for the space of ten 
years. The country, during so long a series of hostili- 
ties, suffered exceedingly, and the Maraja, who sat on 
the throne, was obliged to cede part of his dominions to 
the fugitive prince, who, it seems, was his nephew. A 
tribute, at the same time, was sent to the king of Per- 
sia, and the empire of India seems ever after to depend, 
in some measure, upon that of Persia. 

During the Persian war, the imperial governors of 
Ceylon and the Carnatic rebelled. The eldest son of 
the Emperor was killed in battle,'and his ayny defeated, 
by the rebels. Maraja M'as, at the same time, threat- 
ened with a second Persian invasion, but some presents 
w ell applied diverted the storm from India, though not 
without ceding to the Persians all the provinces upon 
the Indus. The imperial general, who opposed the 
invasion from the north, turning his arms against the 
Decan, recovered that extensive country to the em- 
pire, together with the revolted islands. That species 
of music, liich still subsists in the eastern provinces, 
is said to have been introduced, during this expedition, 
from the Tellenganians of the Decan. We have no 
further particulars concerning this long line of kings. 

When the family of tlie Marajas became extinct, one 
Kesro-raja mounted the throne of India, as near as we 
can compute the time, about 1429 years before the 
Christian aera. This prince was descended, by the 
mother’s side, from the royal house of the Marajas. 
He is said, at his accession, to have had fourteen bro- 
thers, whom he made governors of different provinces. 
It appears that the island of Ceylon was not tho- 
roughly reduced till the reign of Kesro-raja, who Avent 
In person to that country, and subdued the rebels. 
The Decan revolted in his time, and to reduce it 
Kesro-raja solicited the aid of his Lord Paramount, 
the King of Persia. An army from that country, in 
conjunction with th’e imperial forces of India, soon 
reduced the Decan, and the customary tribute was 
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continued to the Persian. Kesro-raja, and his poste- 
rity alter him, reigned in peace over India, in the 
capital of Oud, for the space of two hundred and 
twenty years. 

In the 1209 before the commencement of the Chris- 
tian sera, we find one Feros-ra on the throne of India. 
He is said to have been versed in the Indian sciences 
of the Shaster, to have taken great delight in the society 
of learned men, and to have entirely neglected the art 
of war. He expended the public revenue upon devo- 
tees and enthusiasts, and in building temples for wor- 
ship in eveijy province of his dominions. Notwith- 
standing this outw’ard show of religion, Feros-ra did 
not hesitate to take the opportunity of a Tartar inva- 
sion of Persia, to wrest from that empire the provinces 
upon the Indus, which had been ceded, by his prede- 
cessors, for the assistance received from the King of 
Persia in the reduction of the Dccan. 

It is related, by some autliors, that Punjab, or the 
province lying upon tlic five branches which compose 
tJie Indus, were in possession of the empire of Hindo- 
stan til] the reign of Kei Kobad, King of Persia. In his 
time, Rustum Dista, King of the Persian province of 
Seistan, who, for his greaA exploits, is styled the Her- 
cules of the East, invaded the Northern provinces of 
India ; and the prince of the family of Feros-ra, who 
sat on the throne, unable to oppose the progress of that 
hero’s arms, retired to the mountains of Turhat. Rus- 
tum soon dispossessed him of that fastness, and it is 
said that the King of India died, a fugitive, in the 
mountains on the confines of Bengal and Orissa. The 
dynasty of Feros-ra comprehends one hundred and 
thirty-seven years. 

The whole empire of India fell into the hands of die 
victor, by the death of the King. Rustum, however, 
was not willing to retain it as a dependent of Persia, on 
account of its distance, and he placed a new family on 
the throne. The name of tlic prince raised to the em- 
pire, by Rustum, was Suraja, w'ho w'as a man of abi- 
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lities, and restored the power of the empire. This 
dynasty commenced about 1072 before the Christian 
JBra ; and it lasted two hundred and eighty-six years. 

It is affirmed, by the Brahmins, that it was in the 
time of this dynasty that the worship of emblematical 
figures of the divine attributes, was first established in 
India. The' Persians, in their invasions, say they, in- 
troduced the worship of the Sun, and other heavenly 
bodies, together with the proper symbol of God, the 
element of fire ; but the mental adoration of the Divi- 
nity, as one Supreme Being, was still followed by 
many. The great city of Kinogc, so long the capital 
of Hindostan, was built by one of the Surajas, on the 
banks of the Ganges. TJie circumference of its walls 
are said to have been near one hundred niilcs. 

Alter the extinction or deposition of tlie royal house 
of Suraja, Baraja acceded to the throne of Hindostan, 
which he possessed thirty-six years. We know little 
concerning him, but that he built the city of Barage, 
still remaining in India. He had a genius for music, 
and wrote some books upon that subject, M'hich were 
long in high repute. He, at last, grew disordered in 
his senses, became tyrannical, and was deposed by 
Keidar, a Brahmin, who assumed the empire. 

Keidar, being a man of learning and genius, became 
an excellent prince. He paid the customary tribute to 
the King of Persia, and so secured bis kingdom from 
foreign invasion. A domestic enemy, however, arose, 
tliat at h'ngtli deprived liini, in the nineteenth year of 
his reign, of his life and empire. This was Sinkol, a 
nativ<3 of Kinogc, who breaking out into open rebellion, 
in Bengal and lleliar, defeated, in several battles, tlie 
imperial army, and mounted the throne. 

Siiikol was a warlike and magnilicent prince. He 
rebuilt the capital of Bengal, famous under tlie names 
of Lucknouti and CJoiira, and adorned it with manv^ 
noble structures. (Joura is said to have been the chief 
city of Bengal for tu o thousand years j and the ruins 
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that still remain, prove that it has been an amazingly 
magnificent place. The unwholesomeness of the ai|p 
prevailed upon the imperial family of Timur to order 
its being abandoned, and Tanda became the seat of 
government two hundred and fifty years ago. 

Sinkol, keeping an immense army in pay, was in- 
duced to withhold the tribute from the King of Persia, 
and to turn the ambassador of that Monarch, wdth dis- 
grace, from his court. Fifty thousand Persian horse, 
under their general, Peiran, invaded India, and ad- 
vanced without much opposition to the confines of 
Bengal, where they came to battle with the imperial 
army, under Sinkol. Though the bravery of the Per- 
sians was much superior to that of the Hindoos, they 
were, at last, by the mere w^eight of numbers, driven 
from the field, and obliged to take shelter, in a strong 
post, in the neighbouring mountains, from whence the 
victors found it impossible to dislodge them. They 
continued to ravage the cohntry, from their strong 
hold, and dispatched letters to Persia, to inform the 
King of their situation. 

Affrasiab, for that, say the Brahmins, was the name 
of the monarch who reigned, in tlie days of Sinkol, 
over Persia and a great part of Tartary, w as at the 
city of Gindis, near the borders of China, w hen he re- 
ceived intelligence of the misfortune of his army in 
India. He hastened to their relief with one hundred 
thousand horse, came to battle with the Emperor 
Sinkol, w'hom lie totally defeated, and pursued to the 
capital of Bengal. Sinkol did not think it safe to 
remain long at tliat place, and therefore took refuge in 
the inaccessible mountains of Turhat. AfiVasiab, in 
the mean time, laid waste the country with fire and 
sword. Sinkol thought it prudent to beg peace and 
forgiveness of Affrasiab, and he accordingly came, in 
the character of a suppliant, to the J^ersian camp, with 
a sword and a coffin carried before him, to signify that 
his life was in the disposal of the King. Sinkol was 
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carried prisoner to Tartary, as an hostage for the obe- 
iflience of his son Rohata, who was placed upon the 
throne of Hindostan. 

Sinkol died in the 731 year before the Christian asra, 
and Rohata continued his reign over India. He was 
a wise, religious, and affable prince. The revenues of 
the empire, which extended from Kirmi to Malava, he 
divided into three parts ; one he expended in charities, 
another he sent to Persia, by way of tribute, and to 
support his father, and a third he appropriated to the 
necessary expences of government. The standing army 
of the empire was, upon this account, siirall, which en- 
couraged the prince of Malava to revolt, and to sup- 
port himself in his rebellion, Rohata built the famous 
fort of Rhotas, and left what remained to him of the 
empire, in peace, to his son. The race of Sinkol held 
the sceptre of India 8 1 years after his death, and then 
became extinct. 

After a long dispute about the succession, a chief of 
the Raja-put tribe of Cutswa, assumed the dignities of 
the empire, under the name of Maraja. The first act 
of the reign of Maraja, was the reduction of Guzerat, 
where some disturbances fiad happened in tlie time of 
his predecessor. He built a port* in that country, 
where he constructed vessels, and carried on commerce 
with all the states of Asia. He mounted the throne, 
according to the annals of India, in the 586 year 
before the birth of Christ, and reigned forty years. 
He is said to have been cotemporary with Gustasp, or 
Hystaspes, the father of Darius, who mounted the 
throne of Persia after the death of Smerdis. It is 
worthy of being remarked in this place, that the chro- 
nology of the Hindoos agrees, almost exactly, with 
that established by Sir Isaac Newton. Newton fixes the 
commencement of the reign of Darius in the 521 year 
before the Christian tera ; so that, if we suppose that 
Hystaspes, who \\«as governor of Turkestaij, or Trans- 
ox iana, made a figure in Tartary twenty-five years 
before the accession of his son to the throne of Persia, 
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^hich is no improbable, the chronology of India 
agrees perfectly with that of Sir Isaac Newton. ^ 
Keda-raja, who was nephew, by a sister, to the 
former emperor, was nominated by him to the throne. 
Rustum Dista, the Persian governor of the ceded 
Indian provinces, being dead, Keda-raja turned his 
arms that way, reduced the countries upon the Indus, 
and uxed nis residence in the city of Bera. The moun- 
taineers pf Cabul and Candahor,. who are now called 
Afgans, or Patans, advanced agaihat Keda-raja, and 
recovered all the provinces of which he had possessed 
himself upon ♦the Indus. We know no more nf the 
transactions of Keda-raja. He died after a reign of 
forty-tliree years. 

.Itii-chund, tlie commander in chief of Keda-raja’s 
armies, found no great difficulty in mounting the throne 
after the death of his sovereign. W c know little of the 
transactions of the reign of Jei-chund. A pestilence 
and famine happened in his time, and he himself was 
addicted to indolence and pleasure. He reigned sixty 
years, and his son succeeded him in tlie empire, but 
ivas dispossessed by Delu, the brother of Jei-chund. 
Bemin and DarAk or Dai;ius, say the Indians, MTre 
two successive Kmgs of Persia, in the days. of Jei- 
chund, and he punctually paid to them the stipulated 
tribute. 

Delu is said to have been a prince of uncommon 
bravery and generosity ; benevolent towards men, and 
devoted to the service of God. The most remarkable 
transaction of his reign is the building of the city of 
Delhi, which derives its name from its founder, Delu. 
In the fortieth year of his reign, Phoor, a prince of his 
own family, who was governor of Cumaoon, rebelled 
against the Emperor, and marched to Kinoge, the 
capital. Delu was defeated, taken, and confined in 
die impregnable fort of Khotas. 

Phoor im];nediately mounted die throne of India, re- 
duced Bengal, extended his power fi*om sea to sea, and 
restored the empire to its pristine dignity. He died after 
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a long rei^, and left the 0 his son, -v^ ho w t 

Also caUed Phoor, and was with tht idiiK >j > 

Porus, who fought against Alexander. 

‘ The second Phoor, taking advantage of th^ disturb- 
ances in Persia, occasioned by the Greek ii uoion of 
that empire under Alexander, neglected to remit tiie 
customary tribute, which drew upon him tlie arms of 
that conqueror. The approach of Alexana d'd not 
intimidate Phoor. He, with a numerous aimy, 
him at Sirhind, about one hundred and sixty miles to 
the north-west of Delhi, and jn a furious battle, sa 
the Indian historians, lost many thousands ot •> i.. 
jects, tlie victory, and his life. The most poweilul 
prince of the Dccan, who paid an unwilling homage to 
Phoor, or Porus, hearing of that monarch’s overthrow, 
submitted himself to Alexander, and sent him rich 
presents by his son. Soon after, upon a mutiny arisin? 
in the Macedonian arinv, Alexander returned f)v «lj»' 
w ay of Persia. 

Siusarchund, the same whom the Greeks call - 
drocottus, assumed the imperial dignity after the ' i 
of Phoor, and in a short time regulated the discoiiqn . r 
concerns of the empire. ,He neglected not, I’' ' 

mean time, to remit the customary tribute to the 
ciaii captains, who possessed Persia under, and aut. 
the death of, Alexander. Sinsarchund, and hi> 'C'li 
after him, possessed the empire of India seventy ye.^ 
M"hen the gmndson of Sinsarchund acceded to . { 
throne, a prince named Jona, w’ho is said to have l» mi 
a grand-nephew of Phoor, thou^ that circumslaue* 
not well attested, aspiring to the throne, rose ir n Ui 5 
against the reigning prince, and deposed him 

Jona was an excellent prince, endued wit? • 'uv ^nd 
great good qualities. He took great pains ir. j)voj)ling 
and in cultivating tlie waste parts of Hindo^>tiin, ancl 
his indefatigable attention to the police of the roiintr\’^ 
established to him*a lasting reputation foi\) istice atu' 
benevolence. Jona accedetl to the throne of India 
little ^more than two hundred ahd sixty years bel<'u 
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the commencement of the Christian aera; and, not 
many years after, Aridshere, whom the Greeks call 
Arsaces, possessing himself of the Eastern provinces of 
Persia, expelled the successors of Alexander, and 
founded the Parthian, or second Persian empire. Ar- 
saces assumed the name of King about two hundred 
and fifty-six years before Christ, according to the 
writers of Greece, which perfectly agrees with the 
accounts of the Brahmins. Aridshere, or Arsaces, 
claimed and established the right of Persia to a tribute 
from the empire of India; and Jona, fearing his arms, 
made him a present of elephants and a vast quantity of 
gold and jewels. Jona reigned long after this transac- 
tion, in great tranquillity, at Kinoge ; and he and his 
posterity together possessed the throne peaceably, dur- 
ing the space of ninety years. 

Callian-chund, by w hat means is not certain, was in 
possession of the empire of Ilindostan about one hun- 
dred and seventy years before the commencement of 
our aera. He was of an evil disposition, oppressive, 
tyrannical, and cruel. Many of the best families in 
Hindostan, to avoid his tyrannies, fled beyond the 
verge of the empire ; so th^t, say the Brahmin writers, 
the lustre of the court, and the beauty of the country, 
were greatly xliminished. The dependent princes at 
length took arms, and Callian-chund, being deserted 
by his troops, fled, and died in obscurity. 

With him the empire of India may he said to have 
fallen. The princes and governors assumed independ- 
ence, and though some great men, by their valour and 
conduct, raised themselves afterwards to the title of 
Emperors, there never was a regular succession of 
Kings. From the time of Callian-chund, the scanty 
records we have, give very little light in the affairs of 
India, to the time of Bicker-Majit, King of Malava, 
•who made a great figure in that part of the world. 

Bicker-Majit is one of the most renowned characters 
in Indian history. In policy, justice, and wisdom, 
they affirm that he had no equal. He is said to have 
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travelled over a great part of the East, in the habit of 
a mendicant devotee, in order to acquire the learning, 
arts, and policy of foreign nations. It was not till 
after he was fifty years of age tliat he made a great 
figure in the field ; and his uncommon success, justi- 
fied, in some measure, a notion, that lie was impelled 
to take arms by divine command. In a few months 
lie reduced the kingdoms of Malava and Guzerat, 
securing with acts of justice and sound policy what 
iiis arms obtained. The poets of those days praise his 
justice, by alFirming that the magnet, without his per- 
mission, durst not exert its power upon ijon, nor amber 
upon the chatf of the field ; and such was his temper- 
ance and contempt of grandeur, that he slept upon a 
mat, and reduced the furniture of his apartment to an 
earthen pot, filled with water from the spring. To 
engage the attention of the vulgar to religion, he set 
uf) tlie great image of Ma-c<\l, or Time, in the city of 
LJgcin, which he built, while he himself worshipped 
only the infinite and invisible God. 

The Hindoos retain such a respect for the memory 
of Ificker-Majit, that the most of them, to this day, 
reckon their time from his death, which happened in 
the 8.9th year of the C'hribtian a^ra. Shawpoor, or the 
famous .Sapor, king of Persia, is placed, in the Indian 
chronology, as cotemporary with this renowned king of 
Malava. He was slain in his old age, in a battle against 
a confederacy of tlie princes of the Dccan. 

The empire of Malava, after the demise of Bicker- 
Majit, wlio had rai^'cd it to the highest dignity, fell into 
anarchy and confusion. The great vassals of the 
crown assumed independence in their respective go- 
vernments, and tlie name of Emperor was, in a great 
measure, obliterated from tlie minds of the people. 
One Raja-Boga, of the same tribe with Bicker-Majit, 
drew, by his valour, the reins of general government 
into his hands. He was a luxurious, though otherwise 
an excellent prince. His passion for architecture pro- 
duced many magnificent fabrics, and several fine cities 
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in Hindostan own him for their founder. He reigned 
in all the pomp of luxury, about fifty years, over a 
great part of India. 

The ancient empire of Kinoge was in some measure 
revived by Basdeo, who, after having reduced Be igal 
and Behar, assumed the imperial titles. He mounted 
the throne at Kinoge about 330 years after the 
birth of Christ, and reigned with great reputation. 
Byram-gore, king of Persia, came, in the time of Bas- 
deo, to India, under the cliaracter of a mefcliant, to 
inform himself of the power, policy, manners, and 
government ofvthat vast empire. 1 his circumstance 
is corroborated by the joint testimonies of the Persian 
writers; and we must observe upon the ^hole, that, 
in every point, the accounts extracted from the Maha- 
barit agree A\itli those of foreign writers, when they 
happen to treat upon the same subject : which is a 
strong proof, that the short detail it gives of the affairs 
of India is founded upon real facts. An accident 
which redounded much to the honour of Byram-gore 
brought about his being discovered. A wild elephant, 
in rutting- time, if that expression may be used, at- 
tacked him in the neighbourhood of Kinoge, and he 
pierced the animal’s forehead with an arrow, uhicii 
acquired to Jiiin such reputation, tliat the Emperor 
Basdeo ordered the merchant into his presence ; Avhere 
Byram-gore was known by an Indian nobleman, uho 
had carried the tribute, some years before, to tlie 
court of Persia. Basdeo, beins; certainly assured of 
the truth, descended from his tlirone, and embraced 
the rgyal stranger. 

Byram-gore being constrained to assume his proper 
character, was treated aa ith the utmost magnificence and 
respect while he remained at the Indian court, Avliere 
he married the daugliter of Basdeo, and returned, after 
Some time, into Persia. Basdeo and the princes, his 
posterity, ruled the empire in tranquillity for the space 
of eighty years. . 

r pon the accession of a prince of the race of Basdeo 
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in his no^-age, civil disputes arose, and those soon gave 
birth to a civil war. The empire being torn to pieces 
by civil dissensions, an assembly of the nobles thought 
it prudent to exclude the royal line from the throne, 
and to raise to the supreme authority Uamdeo, general 
of the imperial forces. Ilamdco was of the tribe of 
Rhator, the same with the nation, well known in India, 
under the name of IMahrators. lie was a bold, wise, 
generous and good prince, lie reduced into obedience 
the ciiiefs, wdio, during the distractions of the empire, 
had rendered theinsrlves independent. He recovered 
the country of IMarvar from the tribe of Cutswa, who 
had usurped the dominion of it, and planted it with his 
own tribe of Rhator, who remain in possession of 
Marvar to this day. 

Ramdeo was one of the greatest princes that ever 
.sat upon the tlirone of lliiidostan. In the coarse of 
many successful expeditious, which took up several 
years, he reduced all India under his dominion, and 
divided the spoil of the vampiished princes among his 
<oldiers. After a glorious reign of fifty-four years, he 
yielded to his fate; but the actions of his life, says our 
author, have rendered his name immortal. Notwith- 
standing his great jiower, he tlioiiglit it prudent to con- 
tinue the payment of the usual tribute to Feros-sassa, 
the fatlier of the great lvci-kobi\d, king of Persia. 

After the death of Raindet>, a dispute arose between 
his sons conceniiiig tlu? succession, which afterwards 
terminated in a civil war. Partab-chuud, who was 
captain-general to the Emperor Ramdeo, taking ad- 
vantage of tlie public confusions, mounted the throne, 
and, to secure the possession of it, extirpated tlie im- 
perial family. Partab was cruel, treacherous and ty- 
rannical. He drew by fair, but false promises, the 
princes of the empire from their respective govern- 
ments, and, by cutting off the most formidable, render- 
ed the rest obedient to his commands. An uninte;*- 
rupted course of success made Partab too^ confident of 
liis own power. He neglected, for some years, to send 
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the usual tribute to Persia, returning, says our author, 
the ambassadors of the great Koshirwan, with empty 
hands, and dishonour, from his court. A Persian 
invasion, however, soon convinced Partab, that it was 
in vain to contend ^^ith the Lord Paramount of his 
empire. He was, in short, forced to pay up his 
arrears, to advance the tribute of the ensuing year, and 
to give hostages for his future obedience. 

Partab mounted the imperial throne of India about 
the 500th year of Christ ; and thougli he left the em- 
pire in the possession of his family, it soon declined in 
their hands. The dependent princes reiidercd them- 
selves absolute ill tlieir respectivi' governments ; and 
the titular Emperor became so insignificant, with re- 
gard to power, that he gradually lost the name of Raja, 
or Sovereign, and liad that of Rana substituted in its 
place. The Ranas, however, possi'sscd the mountain- 
ous country of Combilmere, and the adjacent provinces 
of Chitdr and IMundusir, till they wore conquered by 
the Emperors of Ilindostan of the Mogul race. 

Soon after the death of Partab-chund, Annindeo, a 
chief of the tribe of Rise, seized u])on the extensive 
kingdom of JMalava, and, with rapidity of conquest, 
brought the peninsula of Guzerat, the country of the 
IMahrattors, and the whole province of RerAr, into the 
circle of his command. Annind(*o was cotemporary 
with Chusero Purvese, king of Persia ; and he reigned 
over his conquests for sixteen years. At the same time 
that Annindeo broke the poiver of the empire, by his 
usurpation of the best of its provinces, one Maldeo, a 
man of an obscure original, raised himself into great 
power, and took the city of Delhi and its territory, 
from the imperial family. He soon after reduced the 
imperial city of Kinoge, which w^as so populous, that 
there were, within the w^alls, thirty thousand shops, in 
which arreca, a kind of nut, which the Indians use as 
Europeans do tobacco, was sold. There were also in 
Kinoge, sixty thousand bands of musicians and sing- 
ers, who paid a tax to government, Maldeo, during 
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the space of forty years, kept possession of his con- 
quests, but he could not transmit them to his posterity. 
Every petty governor and hereditary cliief in Hindo- 
stan rendered themselves independent, and the name of 
universal empire was lost, till it was established, by 
the Mahominedans, on the confines of India and Persia. 
The history of this latter empire comprehended the 
whole plan of Ferishta’s annals ; but to understand 
them properly, it may be necessary to throw more 
light, than he furnishes, upon the origin of that power 
which spread afterwards over all India. 


Mahommedan Conquerors of India. 

Should we judge of the truth of a religion from the 
success of those who profess it, the pretended revela- 
tion of Mahommed might be justly thought divine. By 
annexing judiciously a martial spirit to the enthusiasm 
whicii he inspired by his religious tenets, he laid a solid 
foundation for that greatness at which his followers 
soon after arrived. The passive humility inculcated 
by Christianity, is much irore fit for philosophical re- 
tirement tiian for those active and daring enterprizes, 
which animate individuals, and render a nation power- 
ful and glorious. W c accordingly find that the spirit 
and power, and, we may say, even the virtue of tlie 
Homans, declined with the introduction of a new reli- 
gion among them ; wiiilst tlie Arabians, in the space of 
a few years after the promulgation of the faith of Ma- 
hommed, rose to the summit of all human greatness. 

The state of the neighbouring nations, it must be 
acknowledged, w'as extremely favourable to conquest, 
when the invasions of the Arabians happened. J^hat 
part of the Roman empire, which survived the 
deluge of Barbarians that overspread the west, sub- 
sisted in the Lesser Asia, Syria, and Eigypt, more 
from the W'ant of foreign enemies than by tlie bravery 
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pcarcd in than Innlp^fetbryof 

those ti^as 

Mean, cilldLt.4iikl 'estw«rd45^, (iMiy 
without ftl^on ; assftssiiis, ’idthout 
to war, thodg^ unfit for the arts of peape. Iflie 
raster tiie people took tile colour of that of fheir 
Kniperors; vice and imutorality increased under die 
^'loak of endiusiasm, all manly spirit \vas extingjoisfaed 
i'v despotism, and excess of vdlamy uus the t»dy< proof 
tiivf*n of parts. 

The empire of Persia was upon the decline, in its 
internal vigout and strength, for two ages before the 
Arabian invasion, afier the death of Mfihoidmed. The 
splendid figure it fli|de under Nosbirarftn, was the 
effort of the extraordinary abilities of thht great man, 
and not of any spirit remaining in the nation.’ The 
''accessors of Noshirwan were generally men' of weak 
parts ; the governors of provinces, during public dis- 
tractions, assumed tlie independence, tiiough not thb 
:iarnc of princes, and little more than the imperial title 
r^jnsined to the unfoitunatl Yesdegert, who sact upon 
tJ '* flu r.p of Persia, when tlie arms of die Arabs penc- 
that country. 

It being i!ic design of this Dissertation to give a sue* 
account of the manner in which the empire of 
vihty.' i. v.hich afterwards extended itself ^ Ihidia, was 
former* is foreign to our purpose tomowtb^AlVibs 
through ttje progress of dieir conquests in Syria end 
Persia It is sufficient to observe, that the extensive 
provh'' ' of Chorassan, which comprehended die great- 
est pur > of the original dominioDs of the imperial mtnily 
of (ihhjiit was conquered in the thirty-first year of die 
Higerah. bv Abdulla the son of Amir, one of the gene- 
rals ol f>s nair. who then »vas Clalipha, or Empr'ror of 
the Arabians. Abdulla, NiUi: iT„’'< rnoj of ou 

Fhn <'uilph of Pcf*?’*!* ittf oionicinti of Osman, 
majiSril an army tlirough Kiunah, into Chorassan, 
and ' <■<! ' a r'omplptc conquest of that country, which 
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had been j|carcety vi^d before by the arms of tiS 
Arabs, ^orassan is bounded on the south, by a 
desert,. i^Kich separates^ it from Fharis*, or Persia, 
properly so calledi on the north by Maver-ul-nen^ or 
the ancient Tnmsoxiana; on the east by Seistan and 
India ; and it terminates on the west, in a sandy desert 
towards die coniines of Oeorg^a. It is the most fruitful 
and populous, as iVell as the most extensive province 
in Persia, and comprehends the whole of the Bactria of 
the ancients. It fdrms a square of almost four hundred 
miles every wayt* * 

The immense territory of Maver-i;I-nereJ, dis- 
tinguished in ancient times by the name of Trans- 
oxiana, though it was invaded by Abdulla, the son 
of the famous Zei4d, governor of Bussora, by the com- 
mand of the Calipha, Mavia, in the fifty-third of the 
Higera, was not completely conquered by the Arabs, till 
the 88th year of that sera, when Katiba took the great 
cities of Bochara and Samercand. After the reduction 
of Bochara, the Arabian governor of Maver-ul-nere re- 
sided in that city. During the dynasty- of the im- 
perial family of Mavia, the Arabian empire remained 

* Pharis is the name from which Persia is derived. It is also 
called Pfaaristan, or the Country of Horses. 

f The climate of Chorassan Is excellent, and the most temperate 
of all Persia. Nothing can equal the fruitfulness of its soil All 
sorts of exquisite fruits, cattle, corn, wine, and silk, thrive there to 
a miracle; neither are there Wanting mines uf silver, gold, and pre- 
cious stones. The province of Chorassan, in short, abounds with 
every thing that can contribute to make a country rich and agreeable. 
It was fonuerly amazingly populous. The whole face of the country 
uas almost covered with groat cities, when it was invaded and ruined 
by Zingis Chan. 

t Mavcr-ul-ucre is little inoie than a translation of the Trans- 
oxiana of the ancients. It signilies the country beyond tlie ri\er. 
It IS now more generally known by tlte name of Great Buciiana. 
Us IS between the 34 and 44 degrees of latitude, and the .92 

and 1(J7 degiees of longitude, reckoning from Faro. The country 
ot the Cfilmucs bounds it now, on the north ; Little Bucharia, or 
kingdom of Casgai, on the east; the dominions of Indid and Persia, 
on the south, and Charizm on the west. This extensue country 
bOrt miles tvery way. 
voi. r c 
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in full vigour ; and it even aeemed to increase in strength, 
stability, and extent, under several sovereigns of the 
house of Abbassi, who acceded to the Caliphat, in the 
132d of the Higera, ori749th of the Christian aera. 

After the death of the great Haroun A1 Reshfd, tlie 
temporal power of the Caliphas began gradually to 
decline, ilost of the governments of provinces, by 
tlie neglect or weakness of the imperial family, became 
hereditary; and the viceroys of the enipire assumed 
every thing but the name of Kings. The revenues were 
retained, under a pretence of keeping a force to defend 
the provinces ^against foreign enemies, when they w ere 
actually designed to strengthen the hereditary governors 
against their lawful sovereign. When A1 Radi mounted 
the throne, little more remained to the Calipha, beside 
Bagdad and its dependencies, and he ivas considered 
supreme only in matters of religion. The governors, 
however, who gradually grew' into princes, retained a 
nominal respect for the empire, and the Calipha’s name 
w'as inserted in all public wTitings. 

The most powerful of those princes, that became in- 
dependent, under the Caliphat, was Ismael Saniani, 
governor of Maver-ul-nere and Chorassan, who assumed 
royal titles, in tlie UbrJd of the Higera. He was the 
first of the dynasty of the wSanianians, w ho reigned in 
Bochara,* over ]\Iavor-ul-ncrc, Chorassan, and a great 
part of the Persian empire, with great reputation for 
justice and humanity. Their dominions also compre- 
hended Candahar, Zabulistan, Cabul, the mountain- 
ous countries of the Afgans or Patans, who afterwards 
established a great empire in India. 

The Mahommedan government, which subsisted in 
India more than three centuries before the invasion of 
that country by Timur, was called the Patan or Afgan 
empire, on account of its being g(»verned by princes, 
descended of the mountaineers of that name, who pos- 
st'ssed the coniines of India and IJersia. The Afgaim, 
from the nature of the counti'y they possessed, became 
divided into distinct tribes. Mountains intersected 
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with a few valleys did not admit either of general cul- 
tivation or communication ; yet mindful of their com- 
mon origin, and united by a natural, though rude, 
policy, they, by their bravery, became extremely for- 
midable to their neighbours. Wc shall have occasion to 
see, in the sequel, that they not only conquered, but 
retained the empire of India for several centuries, and 
tliough the valour and conduct of the posterity of 
Timur wrested the government from them, they con- 
tinued formidable, from the ferocity and hardiness 
peculiar to INIountainecrs. As late as the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, they, umler one^f their chiefs, 
conquered Persia; and they now possess not only a 
great part of that einjiire by their bravery, but also bid 
fair to establish another dynasty of Kings in Hin- 
dostan. 

The power as well as conduct of the race of Samania, 
wlio reigned in Pochara, subjected a great part of the 
Afgans to their empire. They were governed in chief 
by the v iceroy of (Jhora'^san, who generally had a sub- 
stitute in the city of Ghizni'^, the capital of Zabulistan, 
to couimand the regions of the hills. It however ap- 
pears, that those w lio possessed the most inaccessible 
mountains towards India, remained independent, till 
they were reduced by jMahmood, the second prince of 
the imperial family of (Hiizni. 

The family of Samania enjoyed their extensive em- 
pire for )iinety years, in tranquillity, accompanied with 
that renown, which naturally arises from a just and 
equitable adminiblration. Abdul Malleck Noo, the 
fourth of tliat race, dying at llocharat in the three 
hundred anti liftieth year of the Higera, left a son, a 


* Ghiziil is known in Euiope hy Iho nanip of Gazna. It lies in 
the mountain*! bc'twt’vn Iiidia and Persia, and was a considerable city 
e\en before it was, made the iinptwial lesidence by the family of • 
Subuetagi. 

t 1’he city of liochafa is situnted in 3^'* JO' of Iat.*and is still a 
very considerable place, and the residence of the great Chan of 
Bucharia. 

C 2 
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very young man, called Munsur. The great men 
about court were divided in their opinion about the 
succession, some favouring the brother of the late 
Emperor, and others declaring themselves for Munsur. 
To end the dispute, it was agreed to refer the whole to 
Abistagi, who governed for the empire, with great re- 
putation, the extensive province of Chorassan. Abis- 
tfigi returned for answer, that, Munsur being as yet 
but a child, it was prudent for the friends of the family 
of Samania to chuse his uncle king. Before Abistagi’s 
messengers arrived at Bochara, the contending factions 
had settled matters together, and jointly raised Mun- 
sur to the throne: that young monarch, offended 
with Abistagi’s advice, recalled him • immediately to 
Bochara. 

The great abilities of Abistagi, and the reputation he 
had acquired in his government, created to him many 
enemies at the court of Bochara, and he was unwilling 
to trust his person in the hands of a young prince, who, 
in his present rage, might be easily instigated to his 
ruin. He sent an excuse to Munsur, and, says our 
Persian author, resolved to stand behind his disobedi- 
ence with thirty thousand men. He marched, next 
year, from Ncssapoor, the capital of Chorassan, to 
Ghizni; settled the affairs of that country, and as- 
sumed the epsigns of royalty. 

The young Emperor, JMunsur, finding that Abistagi 
had, in a manner, left Chorassan totally destitute of 
troops, ordered one of his generals, named liassen, to 
march an army into that province. Abistagi, apprized 
of Hassen’s march, left Ghizni suddenly, encountered 
the imperial army, and gave them two signal defeats. 
These victories secured to Abistagi the peaceable and 
independent possession of the provinces of Chorassan 
and Zabulistan, over which he reigned in tranquillity 
* fifteen years. He, in the mean time, employed his 
army, under his general Subuctagi, in successful ex- 
peditions to India, by which he acquired great spoil. 

Abistagi dying in the 3d3d of the Higera, ins son 
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Abu Isaac succeeded him in the kingdoms of Cho- 
rassan and Ghizni. This young prince, by the advice 
of his experienced general Subuctagi, invaded the 
dominions of Bochara, in order to force the family of 
Samania to relinquish their title to Chorassan. The 
Emperor, Munsur, being accordingly worsted in some 
engagements, by the valour and conduct of Subuctagi, 
agreed to a peace, by which it was stipulated that 
Isaac, under the tuition of Subuctagi, should enjoy his 
dominions as a nominal tenure from the empire. Isaac 
did not long survive this pacification, for, being too 
much addicted to pleasure, he ruined constitution, 
and died two years after the demise of his father Abis- 
tagi. Tiie army, who were much attached to Subuctagi, 
proclaimed him their king ;k and he mounted the throne 
of Ghizni in the 3b.5th year of the Higera, which agrees 
with the i)77th of the Christian rera. 


SUBUCTAGI. 


Subuctagi, who, upon his accession to the throne, 
assumed the title of Nazir-ul-dien, was a Tartar by 
extraction, iindAvas educated in the family, and brought 
up to arms under the command, of Abistagi, governor 
of Chorassan, for the house of Samania. His merit 
soon raised him to the first posts in the army, which he 
commanded in chief during the latter years of Abistagi, 
and under his son Isaac, who succeeded him in the 
government. When he became king, he married the 
daughter of his patron, Abistagi, and applied himself 
assiduously to an equal distribution of justice, which 
soon gained him the hearts of all his subjects. The’* 
court of Bochara perceiving, perhaps, that it was in 
vain to attempt to oppose Subuctagi, approved of his 
elevation, and he received letters of confirmation from 
the Emperor, Munsur A1 Samania. 
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his son, Mamood, who m'rs an ambitious young man, 
fearing this would put an end to his expediticm, pre- 
vailed with his father to reject the proposal, Jdpal, 
upon this, told him, that the customs of the Indian 
soldiers were of such a nature, that if he persisted in 
distressing them, it must make him, in the end, pay 
very dear for his victories, l^pon such occasions, 
and w'hen reduced to extremity, said Jeipal, tl}^y 
murder their wives and children, set tire to thdr 
houses, set loose their hair, and rushing in despair 
among the enemy, drown themselves in the crimson 
torrent of re\ enge. Subuctagi hearing of this custom, 
he was afraid to reduce them to despair, and consented 
to let them reti'eat upon their pacing a million of 
Dirms, and presenting him with fifty elephants. 
Jeipal not being able to discharge the whole of this 
sum in camp, he desired that some persons of trust, 
on the part of Subuctagi, should accompany him to 
Lahore, to receive the balance; for whose salety, 
Subuctagi took hostages. 

Jeipal having arrived at Lahore, and finding Su- 
buctagi had returned home, imprisoned his messengers, 
and refused to pay the money. It was then customary 
among tiie Hajas, in affairs of moment, to assemble 
the double council, which consisted of an equal number 
of the most respectable Ilrahmins, who sat on the right 
side of the throne; and of the noblest Kittries, wlio 
sat on the left. When they saw’ that Jeijml proceeded 
to such an impolitic measure, they entrt'aled tlui King, 
saying, tliat Ihe consc(|uencc of this step would bring 
ruin and distress upon the country; the troops, said 
they, ha\e not yet forgot the terror of their (’nemys 
arms; aud .Jeipal may rest assured, that a conqueror 
will never brook such an indignity : it was, therefore, 
the opinion of the double council, to comply strictly 
jvith the terms of the peace, that the people might enjoy 
the blessings of tranquillity; but the King was obsti- 
nate, and would not hearken to their advice. 

Intelligence of what w'as done, soon reached the ears 
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of Subuctagi; like a foaming torrent he hastened to- 
wards Hindostan with a numerous army, to take , re- 
venge upon J eipal for his treacherous behaviour : Jeipal 
also collected his forces, and marched forth to meet 
him; for the neighbouring Rajas, considering them- 
selves interested in his success, supplied him with 
troops and money. The Kings of Delhi, AJmere, 
Callinger, and Kinnogc, were now bound in his alliance, 
and Jeipal found himself at the head of an army of a 
hmidred thousand horse, and two hundred thousand 
foot; with which he marched with full assurance of 
victory. ' 

When the moving armies approached each other, 
Subuctagi ascended a hill, to view the forces of Jeipal, 
which lie beheld like a shoreless sea, and in number 
like the ants or the locusts; but he looked upon him- 
self as a wolf among a flock of goats : calling therefore 
together his chiefs, he encouraged them to glory, and 
honoured them distinctly with his commands. His 
troops, though few in number, he divided into squa- 
drons of live hundred each, which he ordered, one 
after another, to the attack in a circle, so that a con- 
tinual round of frt'sh troops harassed the Indian army. 

'i’hc. Hindoos, being worse mounted tliaii the cavalry 
of Subuctagi, could effect nothing against them ; so 
that wearied out witli this manner of fighting, confusion 
became visible amongst them. Subuctagi, perceiving 
tiieir disorder, sounded a general charge ; so that they 
fell like corn before the hands of the reaper; and 
were repulsed with great slaughter to the banks of the 
river Nilab*, one of the branches of the Indus; where 
many, who had escaped the edge of the sword, perished 
by their fear in the waters. Subuctagi acquired in 
this action much glory and wealth; for, besides the 
rich plunder of the Indian camp, he raised gi-cat con- 
tributions in tlie countries of Limgan and l^eshawir,* 


* The blue river: the ancient Ilydaspes, 
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many prisoners. Thus the unfortunate man, who had 
exalted the spear of enmity against his sovereign, lost 
his honour, and his wealth, a tenth of which might 
have maintained him and his family in splendor and 
happiness. 

Faeck and Sumjure took in their flight the way of 
Neshapoor*, the ca])ital of Chorassan, with the scat- 
tered remains of their army. Noo and Subuctagi en- 
tered forthwith the city of Herat, wliere they remained 
a tew days to refresh their troops and divide the spoil. 
Subuctagi after this signal victory received the title of 
Nasir ul Dien, or the Supporter of the Faith ; and his 
son MamoodVas dignified witli that of Seif al Dowda, 
or the Sword of Fortune, by tJie Emperor, wJio was 
still acknowledged, though his power was greatly dimi- 
nished. 

Noo, after these transactions, directed his march to 
Bochara, and Subuctagi, and his son Mamood, turned 
their faces towards Neshapoor; the Emperor having 
confirmed the King of Ghizni in the government of 
Chorassan. Faeck and Sunijnre fled into Jirja, and 
took protection with Fuchir ul Dow la. The country 
being thus cleared of the enemy, Subuctagi returned to 
Ghizni, w'hile his son IMaiuood remained at Neshapoor 
wdth a small force. I^^cck and Sumjure, seizing upon 
this opportunity, collected all their forces, marched 
towards Mamood, and before he could receive any as- 
sistance from the Ihnperor, or his father, he w as com- 
pelled to an engagement, in which he was defeated, 
and lost all his baggage. 

Subuctagi hearing of the situation of his son, haaten- 
ed towards Neshapoor, and in the districts of Toos, 
meeting with the rebels, engaged them without delay. 
In the heat of the action a great dust was seen to rise 
in the rear of Sumjure, which proved to be the Prince 

I 

* Nfshapopr is still a very considerable ‘city, well peopled, and 
drives a grcat'trade in all sorts of silks, stuffs, and carpets. 
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Mamood ; and Faeck and Sumjure, finding they would 
soon be attacked on both sides, made a resolute charge 
against Subuctagi, which was so well received that they 
were obliged to give ground. Mamood arriving at 
that instant attacked them like an angry lion, and they, 
unable to support the contest, turned their face to flight, 
and took refuge in the fort of KillaL 

Subuctagi, after this victory, resided at Balich, in 
peace and tranquillity. In less than a year after the 
defeat of the rebels, he fell into a languishing distem- 
per, which would not yield to the power of medicine. 
He resolved to try whether a- change of air would not 
relieve liim, and he accordingly resolved upon a jour- 
ney to Ghizni. He w^as so weak w'hen he came to the 
town of Turmuz, not far from Balich, that he was 
obliged to stop at that place. He expired in the 
month of Shabi\n of the year 387, and his remains were 
carried to Ghizni. 

Subuctagi was certainly a prince of great bravery, 
conduct, probity, and justice; and he governed his 
subjects with uncommon prudence, equity, and mode- 
ration, for twenty years. He died in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age. Fourteen Kings of liis race reigned 
at Ghizni and Lahore. Mis \^izicr was Abul Abas 
Fazil, a great minister in the management of both civil 
and military afl'airs. 

The author of Jam ul Hickaiat relates, that Subuc- 
tagi was at first a private horseman in the service of 
Abistagi, and being of a vigorous and active disposi- 
tion, used to hunt every day in the forest. It hap- 
pened one time as he employed himself in this amuse- 
ment, that he saw a deer grazing with her young fawn, 
upon which, spurring his horse, he seized the fawn, 
and binding his legs, laid him across his saddle, and 
turned his lace towards his home. When he had rode 
a little way, he looked beliiiid and beheld the motJier^ 
of the fawn following him, and exhibiting every mark 
of extreme affliction. The soul of Subuctagi melted 
within him into pity, he untied the feet of the fawn,' 
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and generously restored him to his liberty. The 
happy mother turned her face to the wilderness, but 
often looked back upon Subuctagi, and the tears dropped 
fast from her eyes. Subuctagi is said to have seen tiiat 
night a figure or apparition in his dream, who said to 
him, That generosity and compassion which you have 
this day shown to a distressed animal, has been ap- 
proved of in tiie presence of God : therefore, in tlie 
records of Providence, the kingdom of Ghizni is 
marked as a reward against thy name. But let not 
greatness destroy your virtue, but thus continue your 
benevolence to men. 

It is said iA..the Masir ul jVfaluck, that IMamood his 
son having built a pleasure-house in an elegant garden 
near the city of Ghizni, he invited liis father, when it 
was finished, to a magnificent entertainment which he 
had prepared for him. The son, in the joy of his 
heart, desired the opinion of Subuctagi concerning the 
house and garden, which w'ere esteemed admirable in 
taste and structure. The King, to the great disap- 
pointment of Mainood, told him, that he looked upon 
tlie whole as a bauble, which any of his subjects might 
have raised by the means of wealth : but iliat it was 
the business of a prince 'to erect the more durable 
structure of good fame, which might stand for ever, to 
be imitated,, but never to be equalled, by posterity. 
The great poet Nizami makes upon this saying the 
following reflection: Of all the magnificent palaces 
which we are told Mamood built, we now find not one 
stone upon anotlier ; but the edifice of his fame, as he 
was told by his father, still triumjjlis over time, and 
seems established on a lasting foundation. 

Altay, the son of A1 Moti, kept up the name of Em- 
peror at Bagdad, without any real power, during the 
greatest part of the reign of Subuctagi, Altay was de- 
^posed in the 381 of the Higcra, and A\ Kader Billa 
raised to the Caliphat. The provinces of the Ambian 
Empire, in* the Western Persia, remained in the same 
condition as before, under tlie hereditary governors, who 
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bad assumed independence. Chorassan, and Zabulis> 
tan, Cabul, the provinces upon the Indus, and in 
general all the countries from the Oxus or Amu to 
Persia proper, and from the Caspian to the Indus, 
were secured to the house of Subuctagi. The power 
of the house of Samania was even declined in the pro- 
vince of Maver-ul-nere ; and the middle and Eastern 
Tartary were subject to their native princes. 


ISMAIEL. 

Subuctagi dying suddenly, and his eldest son, Ma- 
mood, being at Neshapoor, the capital of Chorassan, 
which was a considerable distance from the place of 
the King’s decease, lus second son, Ismaiel, prevailed 
with his father, in his last moments, to appoint him to 
succeed till the return of his brother. Tlie reason as- 
signed for tliis demand, was to prevent otlier usurpa- 
tions, which were then feared in the government. Is- 
maicl therefore, immediately upon the demise of his 
father, was crowned vith great solemnity at Balich, 
To gain |>o|)nlai’ity, he opened the treasury, and distri- 
buted the greate.^t part of his tather’s wealth in pre- 
sents to the nobility, and in expensive sliows and enter- 
tainments to the people. He also augmented the pay 
of the troops, and rewarded small services with tlie 
hand of prodigality, This policy being overacted, had 
not the desired ctfcct. The nobility, perceiving that 
all this generosity proceeded from the fear of his bro- 
tiier, ungenerously increased their demands, while the 
troops, puffed up with pride by his indulgences, begun 
to be mutinous, disorderly, and debauched. 

When intelligence was brought to IMamood of the 
death of his fatlier, and the accession of his younger 
brotlier, he wTotc to Ismaiel by the hand of Abul Has- * 
sen. In this letter he Mid tlius, That since the death 
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of his fioyal father, he held none upon earth so dear as 
hb j^rfoved brother, the noble Ismaiel, whom he would 
obli^^to the full extent of his power : but that the art 
of government required years, experience, wisdom and 
I^nowled^e, in the a&irs of state, which Ismaiel could 
not possibly pretend to possess, though Subuctagi had 
appointed him to succeed to the Ihjrone in the absence 
of Mamood. He therefore advised Ismaiel seriously 
to consider the matter, to distinguish propriety fronv 
impropriety, and to give up his title to government 
without further dispute, which would restore him to 
. the love and generosity of Mamood ; for that it was his 
’ original intention to confer upon Ismaiel the govern- 
ments of the extensive provinces of Balich and Cho- 
rassan. 

» Ismaiel shut his ears against all the proposals of his 
brother, and prepared for his own security, turning the 
edge of the sword of enmity against him. Mamood 
saw no remedy but in war, and attaching his uncle Bu- 
jerdc, and his brother Nisii, to his interest, advanced 
with his standards towards Ghizni, while Ismaiel hast- 
ened also from Balich to oppose him. When tiie two 
armies approached towards one another, Mamood took 
great pains to avoid coming to extremities, and in vain 
tried to reconcile matters in an amicable manner. He 
was therefore forced to form his troops in order of 
battle, while Ismaiel also extended the lines of war, 
which he supported by a chain of elephants. Both 
armies engaging with great violence, the action liecaine 
extremely bloody, and the victory doubtful. Mamood 
at length charged the centre of the enemy with such 
fury, tliat they trembled as uitli an earthquake, and 
turned their faces to flight, taking refuge in the citadel 
of Ghizni. Thither the conqueror pursued them, and 
immediately invested the place. Such a prodigious 
number of the runaways had crowded into Ghizni, that 
* for want of provisions Ismaiel was reduced to the 
necessity of treating about a surrender. Having tliere- 
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fore received promises of personal safety, he submitted 
himself, and delivered up the keys of the garrison and 
the treasury to his brother Mamood. 

Mamood having appointed a new ministry, and re- 
gulated the government of the country, proceeded with 
his army towards Balich. It is said, that a few days 
after the submission of Ismaiel, he was asked by ms 
brother. What he intended to have done with him had 
his better fortune prevailed ? To which Ismaiel replied, 
Tliat he intended to have imprisoned him for life in 
some castle, and to indulge him with every pleasure 
but his liberty. Upon which Mamood made no reflec- 
tions at that time, but soon after confiffed Ismaiel in 
the fort of Gcorghan, in the manner that he himself 
liad intimated, where he remained till his death, which 
happened not long after his being deposed. 


MAMOOD I. 

We are told by historians, that Mamood* was a King 
%vho conferred happiness upon the world, and reflected 
glory upon the faith of Mahomed ; that tlic day of his 
accession illuminated tlic earth with the bright torch of 
justice, and cherished it with the beams of beneficence. 
Others inform us, that in his disposition, the sordid 
vice of avarice found place, which however could not 
darken the other bright qualities of his mind. A cer- 
tain poet says, that his wealth was like a pearl in the 
shell ; but as poets hunt after wit rather than truth, we 
must judge of Mamood b}' his actions, from which it. 
appears, that he was a prince of great economy, but 
that he never withheld his generosity upon a just and 
proper occasion. M'e have the testimony of the Fatti 

* Ilis titles at lengtli,* .*ire Aniiii ul JMuluck, Emin ul Dowla. 
Sultan Mamood Ghi/nuvi. 
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Biiad, wrote by Abu Nisir Muscati, and of the &mous 
Abul Fazil, that no King had ever more learned men 
at his court^ kept a finer army, or displayed more mag> 
nificence, than Mamood. All these things could not 
be done without expcnce ; so that the stigma of avarice 
must have been owing to particular circumstances of 
his life, which ought by no means to liave stamped his 
general character with that sordid vice. 

It may not be improper to mention one circumstance 
in the conduct of Mamood, which argued that too great 
love of money had taken possession of the soul of that 
mighty prince. Having a great propensity to poetry, 
in which he nkdc some tolerable progress himself, he 
promised to the celebrated Phirdoci a golden mlicr* 
for every verse of an heroic poem whicli he w as de- 
sirous to patronize. Under the protection of this pro- 
mise, that divine poet wrote the unparalleled poem 
called the Shaw Namma, which consisted of sixty 
thousand couplets. When it w as presented, jMamood 
repented of his promise, telling Phirdoci, that he thought 
sixty thousand rupees might satisfy him for a work 
which he seemed to have performed w iih so much case 
and expedition. Phirdoci, justly offended at this in- 
dignity, could never be * brought to accept of any 
reward, though the Emperor would, after reflection, 
have gladly ‘paid him the sum originally stipulated ; 
the poet, however, took ample revenge in a satire 
of seven hundred couplets, which he w rote upon that 
occasion. 

Mamood, who it is reported was defective in external 
appearance, said one day, observing himself in a glass, 
“ The sight of a King should brighten the eyes of the 
beholders, but nature has been so capricious to me, 
that my aspect seems the picture of misfortune.” Tiie 

* A mher is about fourteen rupees: this coin wa^ called mher 
from having^ a lun stampt upon it. Alhcr signifies the sun, in the 
Persian. 
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Vizier replied, “ It is not one of ten thousand who are 
blessed with a sight of your majesty’s countenance, but 
your virtues are dilfuscd over all.” But to proceed with 
our history. 

We have already observed, that Mamood was the 
eldest son of Subuctagi. His mother was a princess of 
the house of Zabulistan, for which reason she is known 
by the name of Zabuli. He was born in the year 357 
of the Higera, and, as the astrologers say, with many 
happy omens expressed in the horoscope of his fate. 
Siibuctagi, being asleep at tlie time of his birth, 
dreamed, tliat he beiield a green tree springing forth 
from his chimney, which threw its shado^ over the face 
of the earth, and screened from the storms of heaven 
tlie uhole animal creation. This indeed was verified 
by the justice of jMamood ; for, if we can believe the 
poet, in his reign the w'olf and the sheep drank together 
at the same brook. In the first month of his reign, a 
vein of gold, resembling a tree of three cubits in cir- 
cumference, was found in Scistan, which yielded pure 
gold till the reign of IMusaood, when it was lost in con- 
sequence of an earthquake. 

When Mamood had settle^ his dispute nith his bro- 
ther, he liuhtened to Balich, from whence he sent an 
ambassador to IVTunsur, Emiieror of Bochara, to whom 
the family of Crhizni still pretended to owe allegiance, 
complaining of the indignity which he met with in tha 
appointment of Buctusin to the government of Cho- 
rassan, a country so long in possession of his father: 
it was returned to him for answer, that he was already 
in possession of the territories of Balich, Turmuz, and 
Ht'rat which held of the empire; and that there w'as 
a necessity to divide the favours of Bochara among her 

* Horat IS situated in the southern part of the pro\ince of Cho- 
rassan, m the 34th degree of latitude. It was always a great city, 
and is very much increased in splendor, since the ruin of the city of 
Meshed by the Usbecs : it is become tlie capital of Chwassan. It is 
the chief staple of all the commerce earned on between India and 
Persia. 
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friends. Buctusin, it was also insinuated, had been 
a faithful and good servant ; which seemed to throw a 
reflection upon the family of Ghizni, who had rendered 
themselves independent in the governments they held 
of the royal house of Samania. 

Mamood, not discouraged by this answ'er, sent Has- 
sen Jemmavi w ith rich presents to the court of Bochara, 
and a letter in the following terms : ‘‘ That he hoped 
the pure spring of friendship, w'hich had flowed in the 
time of his father, should not now be polluted with the 
ashes of indignity, nor Mamood be reduced to the ne- 
cessity of divesting himself of that obedience, which he 
had hitherto ^iiid to the imperial family of Samania.” 
When Hassen delivered his embassy, his capacity and 
elocution appeared so great to the Emperor, that, de- 
sirous to gain him over to his interest by any means, he 
bribed him at last with the honours of the Vizarit *, 
but never returned an answer to Mamood. That 
prince having received information of this transaction, 
through necessity turned his face towards Neshapoor; 
and Buctusin, advised of his intention, abandoned the 
city, and sent the Emperor intelligence of his situation. 
Munsur, upon this, exalted the imperial standard, and, 
in the rashness of inexperienced youth, hastened towards 
Chorassan, and halted not till he arrived at Sirclius. Ma- 
mood, though he well knew that the Emperor was in no 
condition to oppose him, yet gratitude to the imperial 
family of Samania wrought so much upon his mind, 
that, ashamed of measuring spears with his Lord, he 
evacuated the district of Neshapoor, and marched to 
Murghah. Buctusin in the mean time treacherously 
entered into a confederacy with Faeck, and forming a 
conspiracy in the camp of Munsur, seized upon the 
person of that prince, and cruelly put out liis eyes. 
Abdul, the younger brother of Munsur, who was but a 
boy, was advanced by the traitor^ to tlie throne. Being 
however afiuid of the resentment »f Mamood, the con- 


'* The office of Vi/n r. 
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spirators hastened to Alurve*, whither they were pur- 
sued by the King with great expedition. Finding 
themselves, upon their inarch, hard pressed in the rear 
by IVIamood, they halted and gave him battle. But 
the sin of ingratitude had darkened the face of their 
fortune, so that the gales of victory bleiv upon the 
standards of the King of Ghizni. Faeck carried off the 
young King, and fled to Bochara, and Buctusin was 
not heard of for some time, but at length he found his 
way to his fellow in iniquity, and begun to collect his 
scattered troops. Faeck in the mean time fell sick, 
and soon after vanished in the regions of death. Ehch, 
the Usbec King, seizing upon the opportunity offered 
him by that event, inarched w ith an army from Kash- 
gar f to Bochara, and rooted Abdul iVIalleck and his 
adlicrcnts out of the empire and the soil of life. Thus 
the prosperity of the house of Sainania, which had con- 
tinued for the space of one hundred and twcnt 3 ’^-seven 
years to illuminate tlie firmament of empire, set for 
ever in the shadow s of death. 

'rhe Emperor of Ghizni, at this juncture, employed 
liimself in settling the government of the provinces of 
Balich and CMiorassan, whjch he regulated in such 
a manner, as to exalt the voice of his fame so high, 
tliat it reached the ears of the Calipha of Bagdat, the 
illustrious A1 Kadir Ililla, of the noble house of 
Abbassi. I'lie C'alipha sent him a rich honorary dress, 
such as he had ne\er before bestowed on any King, 
and dignilied Mainood with llie titles of The Protector 
ol' tJie State, and Treasurer of Fortune. In the end of 


' Mur\c, or Mmi, stand" fn a saud\ i>lain, in 37 c!«.grocs of 
laiitudf, and SS doau-es cu't fioin It was foimcrly one of 

tlu- iicltciit and most Ix.iuiilid towns of IVism; but bincc tho ^lund 
invasion of thr Tartars into tho Southrrn A"ia, it lias >nlirivd so 
mucli, that, at piosunt, it is but tlu- shadow ot its forinor inagm- 
ficcncc. 

t Little Buehaiia. 'Piiis kiiiudom extends fioni o.S'’ 30‘ of lati- 
tude to the 41'® 30', and'froiu 103'' to the of longitude. It is 
po]»ulous ami fertile, toit, on su romit of its great elevation, it is 
much colder than ('HC would e^JKCtlloln its advantageous situation. 
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the month Zicada, in the year three hundred and 
ninety, Mamood hastened from the city of Balich to 
Herat, and from Herat to Seistan, where he defeated 
Chiliph, the son of Amid, the governor of that province 
on the part of the extinguished family of Bochara, and 
returned to Ghizni. lie then turned his face to India, 
took many forts and provinces ; in which liaving settled 
his own governors, he again returned to his dominions, 
W'here he spread the carpet of justice so smoothly upon 
the face of the earth, that the love of him, and loyalty 
gained place in every heart. Having at the same time 
set a treaty on foot with Elich the Usbcc, he had the 
province of JVIA . er-ul-iiere * ceded to him, for which he 
made an ample return in presents of great value ; and 
the strictest friendship, and greatest familiarity, for a 
long time, subsisted between the Kings. 

Mamood, having made a vow to I leaven, that if ever 
he should be blessed with tranquillity in his ovmi domi- 
nions, he would turn his arms against the idolaters of 
Hindostan, marched in the year three hundred and 
ninety-one from Ghizni, with ten thousand of his 
chosen horse, and came to Peshawir, where Jeipal the 
Indian prince of Lahore, rvitli twelve thousand hoi’se 
and thirty thousand foot supported by three hundred 
chain-elephants, opposed him on Saturday the eighth of 
Mohirrim, in the three hundred and ninety-second of 
the Higera, An obstinate battle ensued, in whicli the 
Emperor was victorious; Jeipal, with fifteen of his 
principal friends, was taken prisoner, and live thousand 
of his troups lay dead upon the field. Mamood in this 
action acquired greatfame and wealth, for round the neck 
of Jeipal w'crc found sixteen strings of Jewels, each of 
w’hich was valued at one hundred and eighty thousand 
rupees f. 

After this victory, the Emperor marched from Pc- 
ishawir, and investing the fort of Bitindi, reduced it, 
and releasing his prisoners upon the payment of a large 


'' Tiansoxiana. 


t About 320, 000^, of our money. 
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ransom and a stipulation of an annual tribute, returned 
to Ghizni. It was in those ages a custom of the 
Hindoos, that whatever Raja was twice worsted by the 
Mussulmen, should be, by that disgrace, rendered unfit 
for further command. Jeipal in compliance to this 
custom, having raised his son to the government, or- 
dered a funeral pile to be prepared, upon which he 
sacrificed himself to his Gods. 

In the Mohirrim of the year three hundred and 
ninety-three, Mamood again marched into Seistan*, 
and brouglit Chiliph, who had misbehaved in his go- 
vernment, prisoner to Ohiznf. Finding that the tribute 
from llindostiin had not been paid, the year three 
hundred ninety-five he directed his march towards the 
city of Hattea ; anrl leaving the boundaries of Moultan, 
arrived at 1 ahera, which w as fortified with an exceed- 
ing high w all and a deep broad ditch. Tahera was at 
that time governed by a prince called Bachera, who 
had, in the pride of j^ower and wealth, greatly molested 
tlie Mahominedan governors, w horn the Emperor had 
established in Hindoslan. Bachera had also refused to 
pay his proportion of the tribute to Annindpal, the son 
of Jcipai, of w hom he held his authority. 

M hcn Mamood entered’ the territories of Bachera, 
that prince drew' out his troops to receive him, and 
taking possession of strong posts, continued to engage 
the Mahommedans for the space of three days; in 
w’hich time they sufl'erod so much, that they were on 
the point of abandoning the attack : but on the fourth 
day, Mamood spoke at the head of his troops, and en- 
couraged them to glory. He concluded with telling 
them, that this day he had devoted himself to conquest 
or to death. Bachera, on his part, invoked the Gods 
at the temple, and prepared with his former resolution 
to repel the enemy. The Mussulmen advanced with 
great impetuosity, but were repulsed with slaughter^ 


* 

* A maritime province of” Persia, lyin" between Kirman, or the 
ancient Carnianiu, and the mouths of the Indus. 
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y^t returning with fresh courage, and redoubled rage, 
the attack was continued till the evening, w hen Mamood 
turnjiig his face to the holy Caba*^, invoked the aid of 
the prophet in the presence of his army. — “ Advance, 
advaitce, cried then the King, our prayers have found 
favour with God.” — Immediately a great shout arose 
among the host, and the Mussuliiien pressing forward, 
as if they thirsted after death, obliged the enemy to give 
ground, and pursued them to the gates of the town. 

The Emperor having next morning invested the 
place, gave orders to make preparations for filling 
up the ditch; which in a few days w'as nearly com- 
pleated. Baclif^ra, finding he could not long maintain 
the town, determined to leave only a small garrison tor 
its defence; and accordingly one night, marched out 
with the rest of his troops, and took post in a wood 
on the banks of the Indus. Mamood being informed 
of his retreat, detached part of his army to pursue 
him. Bachera by this time was desertc'd by liis for- 
tune, and consequently by tlie most of his friends ; he 
found himself surrounded by the '\Jussulmen, and he 
attempted, in vain, to force through them his way: 
being just upon the point of being taken prisoner, he 
turned his sword against llis breast, and the most of 
his adherents were slaughtered in attempting revenge. 
Mamood had*in the meantime taken Tahera hy assault. 
He found there one hundred and twenty elephants, 
many slaves, and rich plunder, and annexing the town 
and its dependencies to his own dominions, he returned 
victorious to tihizni. 

In the year three hundred and ninety-six, he formed 
the design of re-conqueriiig Moultan, which had re- 
volted from iiis obedience. Amid Lodi, the regent of 
Moultan, had formerly paid IMamood allegiance, and 
after him his grandson Daood, till the expedition 
against Bachera, when he withdrew his loyalty. The 

King marched in the beginning of the s[)riug, with 

* 

* temple of Mecca. 
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a great army from Gliizni, and was met by Annindpal, 
the son of Jeipal prince of Lahore, in the hills of 
Peshawir, wliom he defeated, and obliged to fly into 
Cashmire*. Annindpal had entered into an alliance 
with Daood, and as there were two passes only by 
which the Mahommedans could enter iMoultan, An- 
nindpal had taken upon liimself to secure that by the 
way of Peshawir, wliich Maniood clianced to take. 
The Sultan returning from the pursuit, entered Aloultan, 
by the way of Belinda, wdiich was his first intention. 
When Daood received intelligence of the fate of 
Annindpal, thinking himself too weak to keep the 
field, lie shut liimself up in liis fortilj^d places, and 
submissively solicited forgiveness for his laults, pro- 
mised tu pay a great tribute, and for the future to 
ohev implicitly tlie Sultan’s commands. Mamood 
received him again as a subject, and prepared to re- 
turn to (jiiiizni, wlieii news was brought to him from 
Arsilla, who commanded at Herat, that Elich, the 
King of Casgar had invaded his government with an 
army. The King hastened to sf'ttle the affairs of llin- 
dostaii, which lie put into the iiands of Shockpal, an 
Hindoo prince, who had resided with Abu AH, go- 
vernor of l^ '^hawir, and hfid turned ^Mussulman by 
the name ol Zab Sais. 

’flic particulars of the war of Mamood with Elich 

* 'Flu* Ivinydoin ot C:u-«limu'c may be rcckopcd a tcrreitnal paradise. 
Tt is mtiu'ly t'nclo^cil with hi«h mountains, which separate India 
I’lom Thi tai V , insoimich that there is no entrance, on an) side, but 
over roiks ot a piodi^ious height. It coii'ists, m a inanncr, of 
one \allev ut' suipiisinii leitilit) and beauty. The air is temperate 
and chaimin"; il is nritln-i \isited wiili heorcliing heat, nor I lie M- 
eissiiude oi exlu'im* ».ull. A thousand little springs, which kssue, 
on all sides, tiom the mountains, form there a fine user, which, after 
wateiing the plains of tins di liohtful country, hills down rocks of an 
astonishinw hei5;ht info thi preat riser Indus, 'I'he inhabitants are 
antoiiuhiiiply li.iixIsoiiK', and the women espeeuilly eiiehaiitinply 
Ixautiful. The Cashmiiiaus, moreo\er, are extiemely uigmuous, 
Jitxl cany the aits of cifil hlo to high peiletliou. Their beauty, m 
slioit, sii)s a Persian author, makes them appear to be of divine race, 
u id ilx ir chaiming coiiniry furnishes them with the life of Gods. 
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are these: We have already mentioned that an un- 
common friendship had subsisted between this Elich 
the Usbec King of Kashgar, a kingdom in Tartary, 
and Mamood. The ]‘linperor himself was married to 
tlie daughter of Elich, but some factious men about 
the two courts, by misrepresentations of the princes to 
one another, changed their former friendship into en- 
mity. ^V'hen Mamood therefore marched to Hindostan, 
and had left the fields of Chorassan almost destitute of 
troops, Elich took that opportunity, and resolved to 
appropriate that province to himself. To accomplish 
his design, he ordered his chief general Sipistagi, with 
a great force, ^^o enter Chorassan; and Jaflier Tighi, 
at the same time, was appointed to command in the 
territory of lialich. Ar&illa, the governor of Herat, 
being informed of these motions, hastened to Giiizni, 
that he might secure the capital. In the mean time, 
the chiefs of Chorassan finding themselves deserted, 
and being in no condition to oppose the enemy, sub- 
mitted themselves to Sipistagi, the general of Elich. 

ButMamcod having by great mavelics reached Chizni, 
he poured onward like a torrent, with liis army towards 
Balich. Tighi, who had by this time po«.hessed himself 
of the place, fled towards Turniiiz at his apjiroach. 
The Emperor then detaclietl Arsilla with a great part 
of his army,* to drive Si[)istagi out of Choras.'san ; and 
he also, upon the ajiproaeh of the troops of (ihizni, 
abandoned Herat, and marched towards ]\Iavir-ul- 
neie. 

The King of Kasiigar, seeing the had state of his 
affairs, solicited the aid of Kudir Ki)'g of Clinton, a 
province of 'I'artary, on the coniines (A China, and tliat 
prince marched to join him with fifty thousand horse. 
Strengthened by this alliance, lie crossed, witii the 
confederate armies, the river Ciion*, which was five 
pharsangs from Balich, and opposed himself to the. 
camp of Mamood. Tliat monarcli immediately drew 


* The Ox us. 
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up his army in order of hatlle, giving the command of 
the centre to his brother the noble Nisir, supported by 
Abu Nisir, governor of Gorgan, and by Abdulla, a 
chief, of reputation in arras. The right wing he com- 
mitted to the care of Alta Sash, an old experienced 
officer, while the left was the charge of tiie valiant 
Arsilla, a chief of the Afgans. The front of his line 
he strengthened wdth five hundred chain-elephants, with 
intervals behind them, to facilitate their retreat, in case 
of a defeat. 

I’he King of Kashgar posted himself in the centre, 
the noble Kudir led the right, and J'ighi the left. The 
armies advanced to the charge. ^J’ho shj^uls of warriors, 
the neighing of horses, and the clashing of arms, reached 
the broad arch of heaven, wliile dust obscured the face 
of day. The flame of war might be said to have b(‘en 
blown up to its height, and tlie clay of the field to be 
tempered with blood. 

Klich advancing with some chosen squadrons, tlirew 
disorder into the centre ot Mamood's annv, and was 
busy in the ufl<nr& of death. Aliimood perceived the 
enemy’s progiC"^, leaped from his horse, and kissing 
tlic ground, invoked the aid of the Almiglitv. lie in- 
stantly mounted an ek pliant of war, eueouraged his 
troops, and made a ^ iolent assault upon I’dieh. 'fhe 
elephant seizing the standard-bearer of the enemy, 
fold(d round him his trunk, and tossed him alott into 
the s' y. lie tlien pressed forward like a mountain rc- 
mo\(<i from its place by an eartliquake. and trod the 
enemv iik»' locusts under his h’et. When the troops of 
Gliizni saw their king t'oreing thus his wav alone through 
the enemy's ranks, they rushed on w ith headlong impetu- 
osity, and drove tlic (Mieniy with great slaughter hclbre 
them. Klich, abandoned by fortune and his army, 
turned his tae(' to flight, lie crossed the river with a 
lew of his surviving Inends, never afterwards appearing 
in tli(‘ fi<*ld to disptite glory with IMamood. 

Tin* King after this victory proj)osed tb pursue the 
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enemy, which was thought unadvisable by his generals, 
on account of the inclemency of the season, it being 
then winter, and the troops hardly capable of motion : 
but the King was positive in his resolution, and 
marched two days after the runaways. On the third 
night, a great storm of wind and snow overtook the 
(rhiznian army in the desert. The King s tents were 
with much diiliculty pitched, while the army was obliged 
to lie in the snow'. IVJamood having ordered great 
fires to be kindled around liis tents, they became so 
w-arm, that many of the courtiers began to turn off 
their upper garments; when a facetious chief, Avhose 
name was Dilk came in shivering with cold. The 
King observing him, said, “ Go out, Dilk, and tell the 
Winter that he may burst his cheeks witli blustering, 
for here we value not his resentment.” Dilk went out 
accordingly, and returning in a short time, kissed tlie 
ground, and thus presented his address : “ I have de- 
livered the King's message 1o Winter, but tlie surly 
season replies, that it his hands cannot tear the skirts 
of royalty and hurt tJ]<’ attendants of the King, yet he 
w'ill so execute his power to-night on his army, that in 
the morning Mamood will be obliged to saddle bis own 
horses.” t 

7'he King smiled at this reply, but it presently ren- 
dered him tlioughtful, and he determined to proceed 
no further. In tlie morning .some hundreds of men 
and horses were found to have pcri.shcd with the cold. 
IVlarnood at the same lime received advice from India, 
that Zab Sais, the renegado Hindoo, had tlirown oft' 
his allegiance, and, returning to liis former religion, 
expelled all the officers, who had been appointed by 
the King, from their respective departments. 'I'lie 
King immediately determined to punish this revolt, 
and with great expedition advanced towards India. 
^He detached some jiart of his cavalry in front, Avho 
coming unexpectedly ujion Zab Sgis, defeated him, 
and brought him prisoner to tlic King. Die rebel 
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was fined in four lacks of rupees, of which Mamood 
made a present to his treasurer, and kept Zab Sais a 
prisoner for life. 

Mamood, having thus settled his affairs in India, 
returned in autumn to Ghizni, where he remained for 
the winter in peace. But in the spring of the year 
three hundred and ninety-nine, Annindpal, sovereign of 
Lahore, began to raise disturbances in Moultan, so that 
the King was obliged to undertake another expedition 
into those parts, with a great army, to correct the 
Indians. Annindpal hearing of his intentions, sent 
ambassadors every where to request the assistance of 
the other princes of Hindostan; wh<> considered the 
extirpation of the Mussulnif'u from India, as a merito- 
rious and political, as well as a religious action. 

Accordingly the princes of Ugein, (nialiar, Cal- 
linger, Kinnogc, Delhi, and Ajiiiere, entered into a 
confederacy, and collecting their forces, advanced to- 
wards the licads of the Indus, with the greatest army 
that had been for some hundreds of years seen upon the 
field in India. 'J'he two armies came in sight of one 
another in a great plain near the confines of the pro- 
vinces of Pesliuwir, They remained there encamped 
forty days without action: 'but the troops of the idol- 
aters daily increased in number, 'i'hey were Joined by 
the Gickers and other tribes with numerous armies, 
and surrounded the Mussulinen, w ho fearing a general 
assault were obliged to entrench themsches. 

The King having thus secured hiniself, ordered a 
thousand archers to his front, to endeavour to provoke 
the enemy to advance to the entrenchments. The 
archers accordinglv w’cre attacked bv the Gickers, 
who, notwithstanding all the King could do, pursued 
the runaways within the trenches, where a dreadful 
scene of slaughter ensued on both sides, in which five 
thousand Mussulinen in a few' minutes were slain. 
The enemy at length being cut ofi' as fast as they 
advanced, the attack became fainter and fainter, when 
on a sudden the elephant upon which the prince of 
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Lahore, who commanded the Indians in chief, rode, 
took fright at the report of a gun*, and turned his face 
to flight. This circumstance struck the Hindoos with 
a panic, for, tiiinking they were deserted by their gene- 
ral, they immediately followed the example. Abdulla, 
with six thousand Arabian horse, and Arsilla, wdth ten 
thousand Turks, Afghans, and Chilligis, pursued the 
enemy for two days and nights ; so that twenty thou- 
sand Hindoos w^ere killed in their flight, together with 
the great multitude that fell on the held of battle. 

Thirty elephants with much rich plunder were brought 
to the King, who, to establish the faith, marched against 
the Hindoos o£ Nagracot, breaking down their iilols 
and subverting their temples. There was at that time 
in the territory of Nagracot, a famous fort called Dime, 
which Alainood invested, after having destroyed tlie 
country round with fire and sword. Bime was built 
by a prince of the same name, on the top of a steep 
mountain, and here tlie Hindoos, on account of its 
strength, had deposited tlie wcaltii consecrated to their 
idols in all the neiglibouring kingdoms ; so that in this 
fort there was a greater quantity of gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones and pcails, than had been ever collected 
into the royal treasury of any prince on earth. Alamood 
invested the place with such expedition, that the Hin- 
doos had not time to throw troops into it for iL> de- 
fence, the greatest part of the garrison being before 
carried into the held. Those within consisted for the 
most [lart of priests, a race of men who, having little 
inclination to the blood v business of war, in a few 
days solicited to be permitted to capitulate. Their 
request being granted by Mamood, they ojiimed the 
gates, and fell upon their faces before him ; and, w ith 
a few of his officers and attendants, he immediately 
entered the place. 


* According to our accounts tlicie were fio guns ut ti>is time, but 
many liasieru authorii mention them, ascribing the invention to on* 
Lockman. 
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In Bim6 were found seven hundred thousand golden 
dinars, seven hundred inaunds* of gold and silver 
plate, forty maunds of pure gold in ingots, two thou- 
sand maunds of silver bullion, and twenty maunds of 
various jewels set, which had been collecting from the 
time of Bim6. With this immense treasure the King 
returned to Cihizni, and in the year 400 prepared a 
magnificent festival, wliere he displayed to the people 
his wealth in golden thrones, and in other rich orna- 
ments, in a great plain without the city of Ghizni ; 
and after the feast every individual received a princely 
presen t- 

In the following 3 'ear, ]\Ia!i[iood led Ijjs army towards 
Ghor. The native prince of that country, ]\lahoinined 
of the Soor Tribe of Afgans, a principality in the 
mountains famous for giving birth to the Ghorian 
Dynasty, who succeeded to the throne after the ex- 
tirpation of the royal house of Ghizni. with ten thou- 
sand troops, opposed him. From morning to noon 
the fire of war tlained, and justice was done to valour 
on both sides. Tiie King, linding that the troops of 
Ghor defended theiuselves in their iutrenchnients with 
such obstinacy, commanded his tinny to make a feint 
of retreating, to allure the d’nemy out of their fortified 
camp, which accordingly succeeded. Ihe Ghorians 
being deceived, pursued the army of Ghizni to the 
plain, where the King, facing round with his troops, 
attacked them with great impetuosity and slaughter. 
Mahommed was taken prisoner and brought to the 
King; but in his de-spair he had taken poison, which 
he always kept under his ring, anil died in a few hours. 
His country was annexed to the dominions of Ghizni. 
Some historians affirm, that neitlier the sovereigns of 
Ghor, nor its inhabitants, were iMussulmeii, till after 
this victory ; w hilst otlicrs of good credit assure us, 
tliat they were converted many years bclbre, even so 


* The least maund in India is about thirty-soeii pounds avuir- 
du poise. 
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early as the time of the famous Ali, the son-in-law 
of the Prophet. 

Mamood, in the same year, was under the necessity 
of marching again to Moultan, uhich had revolted; 
but having soon reduced it, and cut off a great number 
of the chiefs, he brought Daood, the son of Nazir, the 
rebellious governor, prisoner to Ghizni, and confined 
him in the fort of Gorci for life. 

In the year 40^, the passion of war fermenting in 
the mind of IMamood, he resolved upon tlie conquest 
of Tannasar’*^, in the kingdom of Hindostan. It had 
reached the ears of the King, that Tannasar was held 
in the same voreration by idolaters as Mecca was by 
the Mussulmen; that there they had set up a whole 
tribe of rich idols, the principal of whom they called 
Jug Soom ; that this JugSooin, they pretended to say, 
existed when as yet the world existed not. When the 
King reached the country about the five branches of 
the Indus, he w'anted that, according to the treaty 
that subsisted between him and Aimindpal, he should 
not be disturbed in his march through that country. 
He accordingly sent an embassy to Annindpal, advising 
him of his intentions, and desiring him to send guards 
-for the protection of his tbwns and \illag(s, which he 
would take care should not be molested by the follo^^eJ>. 
of his camp,* 

Annindpal agreed to this proposal, and prc})arcd an 
entertainment for the reception of the King, issuing 
out an order for all his subjects to supply the royal 
camp with every necessary of life. He, in the mean 
time, sent hib brother with tw o thousand horse to meet 
the King, and deliver this embassy to those who 
approached the throne: “That he was the subject 
and slave of the King ; but that he begged permission 
to acquaint his inajesty, that Tannasar was the prin- 
icipal place of w orship of the inhabitants of that coun- 
try ; that if it was a virtue requireiji by the religion of 
« 

* A city tljirty miles to the west of Delhi. 
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Mamood to destroy the religion of others, he had 
already acquitted himself of that duty to his God, in 
the destruction of the temple of Nagracot: but if he 
should be pleased to alter his resolution against Tan- 
nasar, Annindpal would undertake that the amount of 
the revenues of that country should be annually paid to 
Mamood, to reimburse the expence of his expedition : 
that besides, he, on his own part, \j(Ould present him 
with hlty elephants, and jewels to a considerable 
amount ” 

Tlie King replied, “ That in the Mussulman religion 
it was an established tenet, that the more the glory of 
the prophet was exalted, and the mc^fe his followers 
exerted themselves in the subversion of idolatry, the 
greater would be their reward in heaven : that there- 
fore, it was his firm resolution, with the assistance of 
God, to root out the abominable worship of idols from 
the face of the country of India. Why then should he 
spare Tannasar?” 

When this news reached the Indian king of Delhi, 
he prepared to ojiposc the invaders, sending messengers 
all over flindostaii to acquaint the Rajas that Mamood, 
without any reason or provocation, Avas marching Avitli 
an innumerable army to destroy I'annasar, w hich was 
under his immediate protection : that if a mound was 
not expeilitiously raised against this roaring torrent, 
the country of Ilindostan Avould be soon overwhelmed 
in ruin, and the tree of pro^penty rooted up ; that 
therefore it was adviseable for them to join their forces 
at 'I'annasar, to oppose with united strength the im- 
pending danger. 

But Mamood reached Tannasar before they could 
take any measures for its defence, plundered the city, 
and broke down the idols, sending JngSoom toCiiiizni, 
wdicrc he was soon stripped of his ornaments. He 
the n ordered lus ht'ad to be struck olf, ainriiis body to 
be thrown on the highway. According to the account 
of the historian Ilago Mahommed of Kandhliar, there 

voi. I. E 
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. irsLS a ruby found in one of the temples which weighed 
four hundred and fifty miskal*. 

Mamood, after these transactions at Tannasar, pro- 
ceeded to Delhi, which he also took, and wanted much 
to annex it to his dominions. But his nobles told him, 
that it was impossible to keep the Rajaship of Delhi, 
till he had entirely subjected Moultan under the Mus- 
sulman government, and exterminated tiie power and 
family of Annindpal prince of Lahore, who lay between 
Delhi and the northern dominions of Mamood. The 
King approved of this counsel, and he immediately 
determined to proceed no farther against that country, 
till he had accopiplished the reduction of Moultan and 
Annindpal. But that prince behaved with so much 
policy and hospitality, that he changed the purpose of 
the King, who returned to (Ihizni. He brought to 
Ghizni forty thousamd captives and much wealth, so 
that that city could now be hardly distinguished in 
riches from India itself. 

In the 403d year of the iligcra, the next in com- 
mand to the famous Arsilla, governor of Herat, re- 
duced the province of Girgistan, and brought Nisir, 
the prince of that province, prisoner to Ghizni. Ma- 
mood at this time wrote ‘to the Calipha of Bagdad, 
A1 Kadir Billa, of tlie noble house of Abassi, “ That 
tlie greatest ' part of the kingdom of Chorassan was 
under his Jurisdiction, and that he hoped he would 
order his governors to give up the remainder.” The 
Calipha, fearing liis great power, which might fall upon 
his other dominions, consented to tliis denjand. 

The King, in tlie year 404, drew his army against 
file fort of Nindoona, A^hich is situated upon tlie moun- 
tains of Beliiat, and was in the possession of the Indian 
prince of Lahore. Annindpal by this time w^as dead, 
and his son had acceded to liis government. When 

A miskal is thirty-six rutty, aud a runy seven-eighths of a carat, 
aO that the size of this ruby is too ituprubahlc to deserve any credit. 
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Pitterugepal, for that was the young prince’s name, 
saw that he could not stand against the King in the 
field, he drew off liis army towards Cashmire, leaving 
a good garrison for the defence of the place. Mamooa 
immediately invested it, and, with mining, and other 
arts of attack, assiduously employed himself ; so that, 
in a few weeks, the governor seeing his walls in ’'uins, 
was under the necessity of begging to capitulate. The 
King granted his request, took every thing of value 
out of the place, appointed a governor, and set out 
without delay for Cashmire, upon which Pitterugepal 
abandoned that province, anil fled to the bills. Ma- 
mood plundered Cashmire of all its gjcat wealth, and 
having forced the inhabitants to acknowledge the Pro- 
phet, returned with the spoil to his capital of Ghizni. 

IMamood, in the year 406, returned w'ith an army to 
Cashmire, to punish some revolted chiefs, and to be- 
siege some forts which he had not reduced in his former 
expedition. The first of those forts was Lokote, very 
famous for its height and strength, whicli entirely 
defeated the King’s utmost efforts; for not being able 
to reduce it all the suninier season, he was obliged, on 
the approach of winter, to abandon his enterprise, and 
return to Ghizni. On his way home, he w as led astray 
by his guides, and fell into an extensive morass covered 
with w'atcr, from which he, for several days, could not 
extricate his army, so that many of his troops perished 
upon that occasion. 

Abiil Abas, king of Charizm, in the course of the 
same year, wTote to Mamood, to ask his sister in mar- 
riage. The King agreed to the niatch, and sent her to 
Charizm, according to the desire of Abas. In the year 
407, a tribe of plunderers rising against Abul Abas, 
and defeating him, lie fell into their hands, and was put 
to death. Mamood having liad advice of ^is disaster, 
marched to Balich, and from thence to Charizm, and 
when he arrived at i lisserbund, on the frontiers of that* 
country, he ordered his general, Mahomiiied Tai, to 
advance before him witli a detachment. When the 
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Mussulmen were at prayers in their camp, Himar 
Tash, the general of the Charizmians, rushed upon this 
detachment from a neighbouring wood, and making a 
great slaughter, put them to flight. Mamood, having 
received intelligence of this affair, supported them with 
several squadrons of his best horse. The runaways 
deriving courage from this reinforcement, returned to 
the charge, routed the enemy, and took tlicir chief pri- 
soner, whom they carried before the King. 

Mamood advancing to the fort of Ilazar Asp, per- 
ceived that the troops of Charizm were prepared to 
receive him in the field before it : but they were soon 
defeated, their general, Abistagi, a native of Bochara, 
taken prisoner, and the murderer of Abul Abas met the 
just vengeance due to his crime. !Mamood spent some 
time in regulating the government, which he bestowed 
upon the noble Hajib, with the title of King of C’ha- 
rizrn ; he annexed also to his government the province 
of Orgunge *. Returning to Halich, Mamood gave the 
government of Herat to his son the prince Musaood, 
appointing Abu Sul his vizier; and the government of 
Gurgan he conferred upon his younger son, the Noble 
Mahomined, under tiie care of Abu Bicker. After the 
final settlement of the uflail s of Charizm, the Ghiznian 
army were cantoned, for the winter, at Balich. 

In the beginning of the year 409, as soon as the sun 
began to a^^akc tiie children of the spring, Mamood, 
with a hundred thousand chosen horse and thirty thou- 
sand foot, raised in tlic countries of Turkistan, Alaver- 
ul-nere, Cliorassan, and the adjacent provinces, under- 
took an expedition against Kinnoge, which, from the 
time of Gustaspt, the father of Darab, to this period, 
had not been visited by any foieign enemy. Kinnoge 
was distant from Ghizni three montlis’ march, and seven 
great rivers J rushed across tlie way. When Mamood 

* The famous city of Urgens, capital of Turkestan. 

+ Hystaspes, the father of the first Daiitis, king of Persia. 

X These were the principal branches of which the Indus is com- 
posed. 
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reached the confines of Cashmire, the prince, whom he 
had established in that country, sent him presents of 
every thing curious and valuable in his kingdom, and 
waited to have the honour of expressing his loyalty. 
When the King, with much difficulty, had conducted 
his army tlirougli the mountains, he entered the plains 
of Hindostan, drove all opposition before him, and ad- 
vanced to Kinnoge*. 

He there saw a city which raised its head to the 
skies, and which, in strength and structure, might 
justly boa^t to have no equal. The Indian prince of 
this ricli city, whose name was Korra, and who affected 
great |)Oinp and splendor, being thus unexpectedly in- 
vaded, liad not had time to put himself in a posture of 
defence, or to collect liis tioops together. Terrified by 
the great force and warlike appearance of the King, 
he, iji his embarrassment, resolved to sue for peace, 
and accordingly went out, witii his family, to the camp, 
where he submitted himself to the mercy of Mamood. 
Some authors relate, that he even turned a true 
believer 

'^rho King of (Jlii/ni tarried in Kinnoge only three 
nights, and then turned iirs face towards Alerat, tiie 
prince of wiiicli place, hy name Ilirdit, retreated with 
his army, leaving only a garrison, which was obliged to 
capitulate in a few days. The terms were two hundred 
and fifty thousand riqiees and fifty elephants, to be 
paid by the Kaja, besides the plunder of tlif city. The 
Sultan marched from thence to invest the fort of 
JMavin, upon the banks of the river Clihon, now called 
the .fuimia. The Prince of Mavin coming forth to 
make his submission, at the head of his troops, a 
quarrel accidentally ensued between some soldiers, and 
iJiimcdiately the action became general. Calcliunder, 
for that was the prince's name, and most rt? his troops, 
being driven into the river, lie drew his sword against 


* Mainooii’s route lay through the mountains behind Cashmire; 
and he must have entered llindostan by the way of Tibet. 
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his own wife and children, and, having dispatched 
them, turned it in despair upon himself. The fort 
immediately surrendered, wliere the conqueror found 
much treasure and rich spoil, among which were seventy 
elephants of war. 

When hlamood had here refreshed his troops, he 
was given to understand, that, at some distance, there 
was a rich city, called Muttra*, consecrated to Kissen 
Basdeo, which in buildings and extent yielded to none 
in Hindostan. The King directed his march towards 
the place, and entering it with very little opposition 
from the troops of tlie prince of Delhi, to whom it be- 
longed, gave it up to plunder. He broke down or 
burnt all the idols, and amassed an immense quantity 
of gold and silver, of which these figures were mostly 
made. He intended to destroy tlie temples, but he 
found that the labour exceeiled his capacity ; while 
some say that he was turned from his purpose, by the 
admirable beauty and structure of those edifices. He, 
it is certain, extravagantly extolled the magnificent 
beauty of tlic buildings and city, in a letter to the nobles 
of Ciliizni, after tJiis conquest. 

It is said, that M a mood found in Muttra live great 
idols of pure gold, with eyes of rubies, each of which 
eyes were woftii fifty thousands dinars. Upon another 
idol he found a sapphire, weighing lour hundred miskal ; 
and the image being melted down, produced ninety- 
eight thousand tliree hundred miskal of pure gold. 
Be.sidcs these, there were above a hundred idols of 
silver, which loaded a hundred camels with bullion. 
The King, having tarried here twenty days, in which 
time the city sufi'ered greatly from fire, liesides what it 
suffered from the hand of ravage and desolation, he 
marched against the other fortified places in these 
districts, seme of which he took himself, while others 
fell into the hands of his chiefs. 

Muttra stands upon the Jumna 36 miles above Agra, and is 
still a very considerable city. 
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One of those forts, called Munge, held out twenty- 
five days, being lull of Rajaputs ; but when they found 
the place no longer tenable, some rushed through the 
breaches among the enemy, and met that death which 
they no longer endeavoured to avoid. Some threw 
thejiiselves headlong from the walls, and were dashed 
to pieces, while others burnt themselves in their houses, 
witli their wives and children ; so that not one of the 
garrison survived this fatal catastrophe. The Sultan 
having secured what was valuable, invested the fort of 
Chundpal. But Chundpal, for that also was the 
prince’s name, had sent off all his treasure to the 
mountains, and, at the approach of the King, eva- 
cuated the place. There however still remained much 
spoil and provisions, which IMamood divided among 
his troops. 

jMainood immediately marched against a proud and 
imperious Raja, wliose name was Jundroy. This 
prince, after some skirmishes, finding himself unable 
to cope with the King, sent off his treasure and other 
valuable eftbets, and fled also to the mountains. Jund- 
roy had an elephant of a ino^t uncommon size, such as 
Imd never before been seen* in Iliiidostan; nor was he 
more remarkable for his enormous bulk, than for his 
docility and courage. Mamood having heard much of 
this elephant, sent to the Raja, offering him advan- 
tageous terms of peace, and a great sum of money, for 
this animal. But the obstinacy of Jundroy would 
never listen to any terms with the Mussulnien, so that 
Mamood, with regret, was obliged to desist. The 
elephant however happened one night to break loose 
from his keepers, and w^ent into tlie Crhiznian camp, 
where he permitted himself to be mounted and brought 
before the King, who received him with great joy, 
and named him, The gift of God, beesmse he came, 
by accident, into Ids hands. Mamood, loaded with 
spoil and encumbered with captives, returned to Ghizni ; 
where he enumerated tlie articles of his plunder. It 
consisted of tweijty millions of dinns, fifty-three thou- 
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sand captives, three hundred and fifty elephants, besides 
jewels, pearls, and precious effects, which could not 
be properly estimated. Nor was the private spoil of 
the army less than that which came into the public 
treasury. 

The King, upon his return to Ghizni, ordered a 
magnificent mosque to be built of marble and granite, 
of such beauty and structure as struck every beholder 
with astonishment and pleasure. This mosque he 
afterwards adorned with such beautiful carpets, chan- 
deliers, and other ornaments of silver and gold, that it 
became known by the name of the Celestial Bride. In 
the neighbourhood of this mosque, he founded an 
university, which he furnished with a vast collection of 
curious books, in various languages, and with natural 
and artificial curiosities. He appropriated a sufficient 
fund for the niaintonance of the students, and h'arned 
men, who were appointed to instruct the youth in the 
sciences. 

When the nobility of Ghizni saw’ that the taste 
of their King began to run upon arcliitccturc, they also 
endeavoured to outvie each otiier in the magnificence 
of their private palaces, as .well as in jiuhlic buildings, 
w’hich they raised for the cmbellisliment of the city. 
'I'hus, in a slwrt space of time, the capital was orna- 
mented with mosques, jiorches, fountains, reservoirs, 
aqueducts, and cisterns, in a degree sujierior to any 
city at that time in the cast. Some authors affirm, 
that, among tiie curiosities which the Sultan possessed, 
there was a bird of the size of a cuckoo, which w’as 
possessed of tliis particular instinct or quality, that 
whenever poison was brought, however secretly, into 
the apartment in which he hung, he was affected witli 
the smell in such a manner, as to fly distractedly about 
his cage, wjuje the tears streamed involuntarily from 
his eyes. This bird, w ith other curiosities, was sent as 
a present to, the Calipha of Bagda\, A1 Kadir Billa, 
of the noble house of Abassi. We, however, believe 
that this story rose from the policy of Maraood, and the 
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credulity of mankind, rather than that it actually had any 
foundation in truth. Other authors mention a stone 
which he brought from Hindostan, as a great curiosity. 
This stone being dipped in water, and applied to a 
wound, proved a powerful and efficacious remedy. 

The Sultan, in the year 410, ordered a writing 
of victories* to be made out, which he sent to the 
Calipha, who ordered it to be read to the people 
of Bagdat, making a great festival upon the occasion, 
to express his joy for the propagation ot the faith, 
which now' began to be spread over the whole face of 
the earth. 

In the year 412, Mainood w'as presented with a pe- 
tition from his subjects, setting fortli, that some tribes 
of the wild Arabs had, for many years, siiiit up the 
roads to Mecca, so that for fear of them, and on ac- 
count of tlie weakness of tlic (J'alipha, wiio neglected to 
expel them, and whose power had long since declined, 
they had not heen able to pay their devotions at the 
shrine of the prophet. 'Flu* King immediately appoint- 
ed Abu ]\lahonmieil, his chief justice, with a consider- 
able force, to protect the catlila j. But k'st tiie enemy 
should be to(; strong fur hivn, he sent thirty thousand 
dirms, to procure a safe journey to the })ilgrims. Ac- 
cordingly many thousands of all degrees prepared to go 
to Mecca. 


IV hen tliey liad reached the desert of Achmid, they 
beheld a great camp of Arabs pitched in their way. 
The banditti tlrew up in order to receive tlicm. Abu 
IMahommed, beiiig desirous of treating with the Arabs, 


sent a message to their ciiief, ofi'ering him five thousand 
dirms. I’he chief, instead of accepting the proposal, 
resented it so much, tiiat, without delay, h(‘ advanced 
w ith intention to rob the Caffila. Mahommed, in the 


mean time, drew^ out his troops to receivti^ic robbers, 
when fortunately, in the very beginning of the action, a* 


This was an account of Maniood’s wars in TCfbe. 
I- 'i’hc Caiavan of Pilgrims. 
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Turkish slave, in the Caffila, who was master of the 
art of archery, lodged an arrow in the brain of Hiinad 
the son of Ali, the chief of the Arabs. The banditti 
immediately upon the fall of their chief turned their 
face to flight; and the Caffila, without further molesta- 
tion, proceeded to Mecca ; and having paid their devo- 
tions, returned the same w'ay, and arrived safe at 
Ghizni. 

The Sultan received, this year, advices from India, 
that the neighbouring princes had, in his absence, fall- 
en upon Korra, the Raja of Kinnogc, for having enter- 
ed into an alliance, and for putting himself under the 
protection of thff King. Mamood i in mediately marched 
to the aid of his vassal ; but before he could arrive, 
Nunda, prince of Callinger, had drawn his army upon 
Kinnoge, and had slain Korra, witli a great many of 
his principal chiefs. Mamood arriving at the river 
Jumna, encamped on the bank opposiU' to the enemy. 

Seven officers in his army, without orders, swam 
across the river, and entering the enemy’s camp in the 
morning by surprise, struck such a panic in their 
troops, that they all betook themselves to flight. The 
King, notwithstanding their success, was greatly en- 
raged, but passing with the remainder of Ins army, he 
immediately Tcommenced the pursuit. When Nunda 
came to the frontiers of his o^^n dominions, he halted 
with his army, and prepared to receive Mamood Avith 
thirty-six thousand horse, forty-five thousand foot, and 
six bundled and fifty elephants. The King of Ghizni, 
after having reconnoitred the strength of the enemy and 
their situation, from a rising ground, prostrated himself 
before God, and prayed that the standard of Islamisni 
might be exalted with glory and triumph. The day 
being far advanced, he determined to wait for the 
morning, ^bich, in the event, disappointed his hopes 
and ambition, for Nunda decamped in the night w ith 
the utmost .disorder, leaving his tents, equipage and 
baggage, behind him. 

Mamood, having next morning reconnoitred tlir 
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woods and hollow grounds around, ordered his army 
to march into the enemy’s camp, and to lengthen their 
hands upon the spoil, which proved to be very consi- 
derable, besides five hundred and eighty elephants, 
which were found in the neighbouring wood. He then 
laid waste, with fire and sword, the country, and re- 
turned to Ghizni, without prosecuting the war any 
further. 

He had not remained there many days, before he 
heard that the inhabitants of Kiberat and Nardien, 
countries upon the boundaries of Hindostan, would 
not acknowledge the Mussulman faith, but continued 
the worship of Lions*. Mamood resolved to compel 
them, and accordingly marched tow'ards their country, 
taking with him a great number of masons, carpenters, 
smiths, and iubourers, that he might there build a fort, 
to overawe tliem after his departure. The Lord of the 
country of Kiberat, finding he could not pretend to 
oppose the King, submitted himself, acknowledging the 
faith of tlic Prophet. The Ghiznian general Ali was 
sent, with a division of the army, to reduce the domi- 
nion of N ardien, which he soon accomplished, pillaging 
the country, and carrying away many of the people 
captives. There was a temple in Nardien which Ali 
destroyed, and brought from thence a stone, upon 
w'hich tliere w as a curious inscription, that bore that it 
was forty thousand years old. 

'I'he Sultan ordered a fort to be built in that place, 
and left it under the care of Ali, the son of Kudur. 
He himself, in the mean time, returned by the way of 
Laliore, and in his march invested the strong hold of 
Locote, in the province of Cashmire. He besieged the 
place for a wimle montli, but, finding it impregnable, 
he decamped, and proceeding to Lahore, entered that 
city witiiout much ojiposition, giving it upu|o be sacked 

* Tho Divinity is worshipped under the figure of a Lion by some 
of the Hindoos : that animal being, in their opinion, a proper em- 
blem of almighty power and strength. 
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by his troops. Here wealth, and precious effects, be- 
yond the power of estimation, fell into their hands. 

Patturugepal, tlie prince of Lahore, 'unable to con- 
tend with so powerful an adversary, fled to Ajrnere for 
protection ; and Mamood immediately appointed one 
of his Omrahs to the government of Lahore, and sent 
other commanders to various districts in the territories 
of Hindostaii. IMamood himself returned in the spring 
to Ghizni. 

The martial disposition of Mamood could not rest 
long in peace. He marched again by tlic way of La- 
hore, in the 414th year ot the Higera, against Nunda, 
the prince of (»^allinger. with a great army. Passing 
by the fort of CJaulier, he ord<rcd it to be besieged; 
but the prince ot the province prevailed upon liiin to 
remove from betore tliat j)lace in a lew days, by tlie 
means of rich presents and thirty-five elephants: the 
King immediately directed his marcli to C'allinger, in- 
vested tliat city, and Nunda oflered him three hundred 
elejihants and other presents for peace. The King 
agreed to the terms proposed ; and the Raja, to try the 
bravery of the Sultan s troops, intoxicated tlie elcjihants 
with certain drugs, and let tliem loose without riders 
into tlie camp ; ^lamood seeing the aniiiiais advancing, 
perceived tlie trick, by the wildness; of their motions, 
and immediately ordered a paityof his best horse to 
seize, kill, and diive tlumi from the camp ; some of tlie 
Turks, emulous to dih[»lay their bravery in the presence 
of their King, and of both armies, mounted tlie great- 
est part of the elephants, and drove the rest into an 
adjacent wood, wliere they were soon reduced to obe- 
dience. 

I'lie enemy, upon seeing the resolution of the Gliiz- 
nians, were much intimidated, and Nunda, taking 
advantage^/ one <if the foibles of IVlamood, sent 
to him a panegyric, in the Indian tongue. The King 
was much pleased w ith this elegartt piece of flattery ; 
for the poetry was much admired by the learned men 
of India, Arabia, and Persia, who were at his court. 
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To make a return for this compliment, Mamood con- 
ferred the government of fifteen forts upon Nunda, 
with many curious presents ; but the peace was prin- 
cipally ratified by means of many valuable presents in 
jewels and gold, given on the part of Nunda. Ma- 
inood immediately returned to Ghizni. 

Mamood, in *the year 41.5, mustered all his forces. 
He found them, exclusive of his garrisons and those 
upon duty in various parts of his dominions, to consist 
of fifty-five thousand chosen horse, one thousand tliree 
hundred elephants, and one hundred tliousand infantry. 
With this force, excepting a part of the infantry which 
he left at Ghizni, he marched to Balicli to expel Tisiiii 
irorn the government of Mavcr-ul-nere for oppressing 
the people, wdio complained of his tyranny to the King. 
When the chiefs of Maver-ul-ncre heard that the King 
had crossed tlie Jagetay, they came with presents to 
meet him ; Kudir, king of Turkistan, paid him, at the 
same time, the compliment of a visit, and was received 
w’ith joy and friendship. Mamood prepared a great 
feast upon the occasion ; and after having concluded a 
treaty, the inonarchs took leave of each other, making 
an exchange of princely presents. Tiggi, seizing this 
opportunity, betook himself lo flight. But the King of 
(rliizni sending a party of horse after him, he was, after 
a long search, discovered and brought to camp, and 
confined for life in one of tlie forts of India. 

Mamood understood, in the same year, that there 
was a famous temple called Sumnat, in the province of 
Guzerat, near the iiarbour of very rich and 

greatly trequented by devotees from all parts of llin- 
dostan. These infidels believed that souls, after death, 
went before Suniruit, ^^ho transl’crred them into other 
bodies or animals, aceording to their merits in their 
former state. Tlie King was also informed, that the 
j)riests of this God gave out, that the sins CfHlic people ^ 

* riiis place is now called Dieu, and is in the possession of the 
Portuguese. 
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of Delhi and Kinnoge had incensed him so much, that 
he abandoned them to the vengeance of the ]VIussul- 
men, otherwise that, in the twinkling of an eye, he 
could have blasted the w'hole army of Mamood. The 
King, rather irritated tlian intimidated by this report, 
was determined to put the power of the God to a trial, 
by personally treating him ill. He therefore marched 
from Ghizni, with a numerous army, in the month 
Shaban. 

The temple of Sumnat, w'hich also gave name to a 
great city, was situated upon the shore of the Ocean, 
and is at this time to be seen in the districts of the har- 
bour of Deo, under the dominion of the idolaters of 
Europe*. Some historians affirm, that Sumnat was 
brought from Mecca, where he stood before the time of 
the Prophet., But the BraJimins deny this talc, and 
say, that it stood near the harbour of Deo since the 
time of Krishen, n ho w as concealed in that place about 
four thousand years ago. 

The King of Ghizni, about the middle of Ramzan, 
reached the city of Moultan, and as there w’as a great 
desert before him, he gave orders that all his troops 
should provide themselves wdth several days’ w^atcr and 
provisions, as also with provender for their horses ; he 
besides loaded twxnty thousand camels witli necessaries 
for the army. When he had passed that terrible de- 
sert, he arrived at the city of Ajmere, and finding that 
the Raja and inhabitants had abandoned the place, and 
that he could not prevail witli them to come and sub- 
mit themselves, he ordered the city to be sacked, and 
the adjacent country to be laid waste wdth fire and 
sword. But as the reduction of the citadel would take 
up too much time, he left it, and proceeding upon his 
expedition, reduced some small forts in the way by 
assault. Having then arrived at Nar walla, a city of 
Guzerat, w^fch was evacuated at his approach, another 
desert presented itself to the King .beyond that place. 


* The Portuguese. 
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Mamood, however, taking tlie same precautions as 
before, without any remarkable occurrence, reached 
Sumnat, which was a lofty castle, upon a narrow pen- 
insula, washed on three sides by the sea. Upon the 
battlements of the place there appeared an innumerable 
multitude of people in arms. They immediately made 
a signal for a Herald to approach, and told him, that 
their great idol, Sumnat, had drawn the Mussulmen 
thither, that he might blast them in a moment, and 
avenge the destruction of the Gods of India. The Sul- 
tan only smiled at this vain threat, and commanded, 
that as soon as the morning should appear, his army 
should be ready for an assult. 

In the morning, the valiant troopGr of the sublime 
IMamood, advanced to the foot of the walls, and began 
the attack. The battlements -were in a short time 
cleared, by the experience and valour of the archers, 
and the dastardly Hindoos, astonished and dispirited, 
crowded into the temple, and prostrating themselves in 
tears before the idol, prayed for assistance. The Mus- 
sulmen seized the opportunity which the devotion of 
their enemies oft'ered them, applied their scaling-lad- 
ders, and, mounting the wall, began to exclaim Alla 
Akber*. The Hindoos now reduced to despair, found 
they must fight for themselves or die ; they collected 
their force together, and made so violent an attack 
upon the assailants, that, from the time that the King 
of day dispelled the darkness, till the Moon, fair bride 
of night, illuminated tlic court of heaven with paler 
rays, the flames of war were not quenched with bloodf. 
The Mussulmen, weaned out vrith fatigue, were at 
length, obliged to abaiulon all tiieir advantages, and 
retire to rest. Next morning, the work of death was 
renewed, but as fast as they mounted the wall, so fast 
were they pushed headlong dow n by the spears of the 


* God is greatest. , 

t The original in this place has some poetical went, and it is 
therefore translated veibatim. 
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defendants, who, weeping, had taken leave of their 
God, and now seemed wishing for death. And thus 
the labours of this day proved more unsuccessful than 
the first. 

An army of idolaters, upon the third day, presented 
themselves in order of battle, in sight of the Ghiznian 
camp. Mamood immediately advanced, with an in- 
tention to raise the siege of Sumnat, and therefore or- 
dered a party to amuse the besieged, while he himself 
prepared to engage the enemy in the field. He 
marched in order of battle towards the idolaters, who 
advanced with equal resolution. The battle began 
with great fur}’, and victory for some time seemed 
doubtful, till tvfo Indian princes, Byraindeo and Da- 
biselima, in the middle of the action, joined the enemy 
with their troops, and inspired them with such fresh 
courage, that faintness became visible in IMamood’s 
army. Mamood, perceiving a languor spreading over 
his lines, leaped from his horse, and prostrating himself 
before Crod, implored his assistance. Then mounting 
with a noble assurance, he took Abul Hassen Chirkani, 
one of his generals, by the hand, and inspired him with 
hope and glory. He himself advanced upon the ene- 
my, encouraging his troops with such determined reso- 
lution, that, ashamed to abandon their king, with w hom 
they had so btten trod the })ath of renown, they, with 
one accord, gave a shout of victory, and rushed for- 
w'ard as for a prize. They bore the enemy before 
them upon the points of their spears, laying five thou- 
sand of them dead at their feet. 

When the garrison of Sumnat beheld this defeat, 
they were struck with confusion and fear. They with- 
drew their hands from the fight, and issuing out at a 
gate towards the sea, to the number of four thousand, 
embarked in boats, intending to proceed to tl>e island 
of SirindiqjiJ^. But they did not escape the eyes of the 
King. He seized upon boats which were left in a 
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neighbouring creek, and, manning them with rowers 
and some of his best troops, pursued the enemy, taking 
and sinking some of their boats, while others escaped. 
Having then placed guards round the walls and at the 
gates, he entered Sumnat, with his son and a few of his 
nobles and principal attendants. When they advanced 
to the temple, they saw a great and antique structure, 
built of stone, within a spacious court. They immedi- 
ately entered it, and discovered a great square hall, 
having its lofty roof supported by filty-six pillars, cu- 
riously turned and set with precious stones. In the 
centre of the hall stood Sumnat, an idol of stone, five 
yards in height, two of wdiich w’cre stin^ in the ground. 

The King was enraged when he saw tJiis idol, and 
raising his mace, struck off the nose from his face. 
He then onlcrcd tiiat two pieces of the image should 
be broke off, to be sent to Ghizni, there to be thrown 
at the threshold of the public Mosque, and in the court 
of his palace. Tw<j more fragments he reserv'ed to be 
sent to Mecca and Medina. Wlicn Mamood was thus 
employed in breaking up Sumnat, a crowd of Brah- 
mins petitioned his attendants, and offered some 
crores'*^ in gold, if the King should be pleased to pro- 
ceed no further. The Oinrahs endeavoured to per- 
suade jMamood to accept of the money ; for they said 
that breaking up the idol could not remove idolatry 
from the walls of Sumnat, that therefore it could serve 
no purpose to destroy the image, but that such a sum 
of money given in charity, among believers, would be 
a very meritorious action. The King acknowledged, 
that what they said w'as, in some measure, true ; but 
should he consent to that bargain, he might justly be 
called a seller of idols; and that he looked upon a 
breaker of them as a more honourable title. He there- 
fore ordered them to proceed. Tlie next blow having 
broke up the belly of Sumnat, w hich had "bl/bii made 
hollow, they disco ve^ced that it was full of diamonds, 
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rubies, and pearls, of a much greater value than the 
amount of what the Brahmins had offered, so that a 
zeal for religion was not the sole cause of their applica- 
tion to Mamood. 

It is said, by some writers, that the name of this 
idol is a compound word of Sum and Nat ; Sum being 
the name of the prince who erected it, and Nat the 
true name of the God ; which, in the language of the 
Brahmins, signifies Creator. In the time of eclipses 
we are told, that there used to be forty or fifty thou- 
sand worshippers at this temple ; and that the different 
princes bf Hindostan had bestowed, in all, two thou- 
sand villages, vjth their territories, for the maintenance 
of its priests ; besides the innumerable presents receiv- 
ed from all parts of the empire. It was a custom 
among tliose idolaters, to w ash Sumnat, every morning 
and evening, with fresh water from the Ganges, though 
that river is above one thousand miles distant. 

Among the spoils of this temple was a chain of gold, 
weighing forty maunds, which hung from the top of the 
building by a ring. It supported a great bell, which 
warned the people to the worship of the God. Besides 
two thousand Brahmins, w ho officiated as priests, there 
belonged to the temple 'five hundred dancing girls, 
three hundred musicians, and three hundred barbers, 
to shave the devotees before they were admitted to 
the presence of Sumnat. The dancing girls were either 
remarkable for their beauty or their quality, the Rajas 
thinking it an honour to have their daughters admitted. 
The King of Ghizni found, in this temple, a greater 
quantity of jewels and gold, than, it is thought, any 
royal treasury ever contained before. In the history of 
£ben Assur, it is related that there was no light in the 
temple, but one pendant lamp, which, being reflected 
from the jewels, spread a strong and refulgent light 
over the^'hole place. Besides the great idol above- 
mentioned, there were in the temple some thousands 
of small images, in gold and silver, of various shapes 
and dimensions. 
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The Emperor having secured the wealth of Sumnat> 
prepared to chastise the Indian prince Byram Deo, 
from whom the harbour of Deo takes its name, for 
having endeavoured to distress him during the siege, 
and having cut oif above three thousand of the Mus- 
sulmen. Byrain Deo, after the taking of Sumnat, had 
fled from Karwalla, the capital of Guzerat, and shut 
himself up in the fort of Gundia, which was forty phar- 
sangs from Sumnat. The King, without opposition, 
arrived before the fort, and saw that it w as surrounded 
on all sides by tiie sea, w'hich, in every place, appeared 
impassable. lie sent however to sound the depth of 
tlie w'atcr, and receive d intelligence, that at one place 
it was fordable at low' water; but if ho ^lould be caught 
by the tide, in his passage, the troops must inevitably 
perish. Mamood having ordered public prayers, and 
cast his fortune in the Koran, turned his horse into the 
sea, at the liead of his troops, and reacliing in safety 
tlie opposite shore, immediately made an assault upon 
the place. Byram Deo, looking upon litc preferable 
to every other consideration, lelt his family and wealth, 
and, in the habit of a slave, stealing out of the fort, ran 
and concealed himself in a corner. The troops who 
defended tlie place, seeing themselves thus shamefully 
de.scrted, were also struck with fear; and quitted their 
posts upon the walls. The IMussulinen mounted their 
scaling-ladders, and commenced a dreadful havock 
among the unfortunate slaves, reserving the women 
and children for captivity. The w ealth of the Byram 
w as lodged in the treasury of the King. 

ISlainood being thus victorious, marched to Narwal- 
la, the capital of all the peninsula of Guzerat. He 
found the soil of that place so fertile, the air so salu- 
brious and pure, and the country so well cultivated 
and pleasant, that he proposed to take up his residence 
tljere for some years, and to make it hisTapital, con- 
ferring the government of Ghizni upon his son, tlie 
illustrious Musaood. Some historians relate, that, in 
that age, there were gold mines in Guzerat; which 

F 3 
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occasioned Mamood to incline to fix his residence in 
that country. But to this we cannot well give any 
credit, as there are now no traces of those mines ; but 
it is acknowledged, that the country was, at all times, 
one of the richest in Hindostan. In support of their 
assertion, they however give many instances of the dis- 
appearance of gold mines, such as that in Seistan, 
which was swallowed up by an earthquake. There arc 
other w riters who pretend to say, that the King, having 
heard of gold and ruby mines upon the island of Siren- 
deip, and in the country of Pegu, intended to fit out a 
fleet for the conquest of tliose parts, but that he w’as 
diverted by his council from this scheme, and also pre- 
vailed upon not to abandon his native kingdom and 
capital. 

Mamood yielding to this latter advice, consented to 
return, and at the same time begged of his nobles, to 
recommend a fit person to him for the government of 
the kingdom of Guzerat. After consulting among 
themselves, they told the King, that on account of the 
great distance of this country from his other dominions, 
and the number of troops it ivould require for its de- 
fence, they thought it adviseable that some one of the 
natives should receive th*at honour. The King then 
enquired among the chiefs of the natives, and was in- 
formed that the family of Dabissalima was the noblest 
in those parts, and that then a man of parts and dis- 
tinction, of that tribe, was in his camp, in the habit of 
a common Brahmin : that they knew^ no person fitter 
to be exalted to royalty than him, though he had been 
obliged to chuse that way of life, to conceal himself 
from the cruelty of a younger brother, w'ho had usurped 
his inheritance. 

Some authors, suspecting the probability of this 
story, have informed us, that Dabissalima was an un- 
subdued prifice of a neighbouring country, famous as 
well for his policy and wisdom, as, for his great know- 
ledge in the sciences. To him the King sent a friendly 
message, inviting him to his presence, to receive his 
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allegiance for the government of Guzemt, which he in- 
tended to bestow upon him. But as we have many 
authentic proofs of the truth of our first relation, it 
must be acknowledged that the King, upon having set- 
tled an annual tribute, bestowed the kingdom of Guze- 
rat upon Dabissalima, the poor Brahmin, and not upon 
the Raja of the same name, who lived at that period. 
We find, thatwlicn the King had bestowed the regency 
upon the Brahmin, the latter petitioned him to leave 
some forces for liis protection, for that the prince Da- 
bissalima, as soon as Mainood should evacuate the 
country, would undoubtedly invadt^ liiin before his 
power was thorouglily established, the^'onsefjiiencc of 
which might be casilv foreseen : but tliat, if tlie King 
would grant him his protection, he would annually give 
double tlie revenues of Cabulistan and Zabulistan. 
These considerations prevailed with iVIamood to form 
a design to reduce the prince Dabissalima before he 
left the country, lie accordingly sent a part of his 
army into the dominions of the prince, which, in a 
short time, defeated liim, and brought him prisoner to 
JMainood. He immediately delivered over the unfor- 
tunate liaja into the hands of his kinsman Dabissalima, 
the viceroy, to take aw ay his life. 

Dabissalima addressed himself to the King after this 
manner : That, in iiis religion, the murticr of a king 
was unlawful; but that it was customary, wlien one 
king got ])ossession of the person of another who was 
his enemy, to make a dark pit under his throne, where 
he should remain imprisoned for life, or till the death 
of his conqueror : that, for his own part, he esteemed 
such usage a cruelty of wliicli he could not be guilty ; 
hut that, on the other liand, if the Raja should be con- 
fined' by him in another prison, his adherents would, 
upon tlie King’s departure, attempt to u,dease him. 
lie therefore <;arnestly begged that tlie King might 
carry him to Ghizni." Mamood complied with this last 
request, and, after tw'o years and six months’ absence, 
turned homewards iiis victorious standards. But hav- 
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iDff received intelligence, that Byram Deo, and the 
prince of Ajmere, with others, had collected a. great 
army to oppose him in the desert, he turned by the 
way of the Indus and Moultan. He there also met 
with deserts in his march, wherein his army greatly 
suiFered by want of w ater, and his cavalry by want of 
grass ; hut in the year 417, he with much difficulty and 
toil reached Cihizni. During his march through the 
country on the banks of the Indus, he was led astray 
three days and nights, by one of his Hindoo guides, in 
a desert of dry sand, so that madness and thirst began 
intolerably to rage through his perishing troops. Ma- 
mood, suspectidg his guide, commanded him to be put 
to the torture, when he confessed that he was one of 
the priests of Sumnat, who, to revenge the injuries done 
to his God, had thus endeavoured to bring about the 
ruin of the Ghiznian army. The King then command- 
ed him to be put to death ; and it being towards even- 
ing, he fell prostrate before God, imploring a speedy 
deliverance. A meteor was immediately seen in the 
east, to wliicli he directed his march, and, before morn- 
ing, found himself upon the banks of a lake. 

Dabiasaliina the dcvoift, having established himself 
upon the throne of Guzerat, as deputy to the King of 
Ghizni, continued to send his revenues punctually to 
the King, and some years after desired the imprisoned 
Raja might be returned to him. But that prince had, 
by this time, gained upon the mind of the King, which 
made him unwilling to part with him. He however was 
over-persuaded by his counsellors, Avho W'erc envious of 
the favour w hich the unfortunate Raja had acquired ; 
and he was accordingly put into the hands of the per- 
son wffio brought the revenue to Ghizni. When they 
reached the dominions of Guzerat, Dabissalima the 
devout gave' orders to dig a hole under his ow n throne, 
in which he intended to confine the unhappy RajEi, ac- 
cording to. the barbarous custom* of the Indians. To 
stretch his triumph still further, he advanced to some 
distance from his capital, to meet ^the prince, that the 
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unfortunate man might run before his horse, with a 
bason on his head and an ewer in his hand. 

The King of Guzerat, it is said, having overheated 
himself upon this occasion, lay down, much disordered, 
in a shade, drew a red handkerchief over liis face, and 
ordered his attendants to withdraw. A vulture, which 
was hovering over that place, mistaking the red hand- 
kerchief for prey, soused down upon Dabissalima, and 
fixing her talons about his eyes, rendered him totally 
blind ; and therefore incapable to reign, according to 
the laws of the country. Wlien the accident which 
befel tliC King became public, the whole camp and 
city Mere filled with confusion and lyiroar. The im- 
prisoned prince, arriving at that very instant, was re- 
ceived with universal acclamations, and immediately 
elected King. He put the bason upon the head of 
Dabissalima, and placed the ewer in his hand, and 
drove him before him into the dungeon which he him- 
self had prepared, w here he spent the remainder of his 
life. This barbarous action, however, showed that his 
successor was unw'orthy of what Providence had, so 
miraculously, bestow'ed upon him. The story is a 
striking instance of the justj punishment of pride, and 
that he who digs a pit for another, will fall into it 
himself. 

The author of the Jam ul Ilikaiat has related, tliat, 
when Mamood was at Guzerat, he saw a small black 
idol under a circular arch, which, to all appearance, 
was suspended in the air without support. The King, 
amazed at this phenomenon, consulted the philosophers 
of his court concerning it. Tliey told him that they 
believed the image to be iron, and the stones of the 
arch magnets. The King observed, that he thought 
the equilibrium of weight and attraction could not be 
so exactly found. He, however, by way of experiment, 
ordered a stone to be struck out of the afph ; which, 
w as no sooner done, than the idol fell to the ground, 
and the stone was accordingly found to I5e a magnet ; 
but philosophers of latter days are of the King’s opi- 
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nion ; and this story may be ranked among the fa- 
bulous. 

The Calipha of Bagdat being informed of the expe- 
dition of the King of Gliizni, wrote him a congi'atula- 
tory letter, in which he styled him, The Guardian of 
Fortune, and the Faith of Alaliommed. To his son, 
the illustrious Emir Musaood, he gave the title of The 
Light of Posterity, and the Beauty of Nations ; and to 
his second son, the noble Eusoph, the appellation of 
The Strength of tlie Ann of Fortune, anrl Establisher 
of the State. lie at the same time assured ]\Iamood, 
that wJioever he should appoint to the succession, he 
himself would confirm and support. 

Mamood marched this year an army against the Jits, 
who had insulted him in his way from Sumnat. This 
people inhabited the country on the borders of jVIoultan, 
near the banks of the river that runs by the mountains 
of Jude. When he arrived at Moultan, finding that 
tlie country of the Jits was defended by great rivers, 
\ie ordered fifteen hundred Ijoats to be built, each of 
which he armed with six iron spikes projecting from 
their prows and sides, to prevent their being boarded 
by the enemy, who were .very expert in that kind of 
war. When he had launched this fleet, he ordered 
twenty archers into each boat, and five others, with 
fire-balls, to burn the craft of the Jits, and naphtha to 
set the whole river on fire. This force he commanded 
to extirpate the Jits, and remained with the remainder 
of his army at Moultan. The Jits having intelligence 
of this armament, sent their wives and children, and 
most valuable effects, into an island, and launching, 
according to some, four thousand, or, according to 
others, eight thousand boats, manned and armed, pre- 
pared to receive the Ghiznians. They met, and a 
terrible conflict ensued ; but the projected pikes from 
, the imperfal boats did such execution, wlien they ran 
against the craft of the Jits, that many of them were 
overset. The archers, at the same time, plied their 
bows to such good purpose, that many of the enemy 
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plunged overboard to avoid their galling arrows. Some 
of the Jitsiad boats being, in the mean time, set on 
fire, communicated their flames to others ; some were 
sunk, some boarded by the Ghiznians, and others en- 
deavoured to make their escape. In this scene of 
confusion and terror, very tew of llie .lits could shun 
their hard fate. All those, therefore, who escaped 
death, met ^^ith tlie more severe misfortune of cap- 
tivity. 

I'he King, after this victory, returned in triumph to 
filhizni, and in the 4 18th year of tlie Iligera, ordered 
Amir Toos, one of his generals, to the government of 
the Persian district of Badwird, that be might chastise 
the Turkumaiis of Siljoki^', who had crossed the river 
Amavia, and invaded that province. But Amir Toos, 
being defeated in a very bloody action, wrote to the 
King, that without his presence and fortune nothing 
could be done against the enemy. Mamood immedi- 
ately put his army in motion, and having come up 
with them, gave them a total defeat, which entirely 
dispersed them, and cleared the country. Hearing, at 
this time, that oneof his generals had conquered Iracf, 
he marched that m ay, and seized all the treasure that 
had been amassed by the race of Boia, nho had pos- 
sessed that country, and lived in the city of RaiJ. 
Having there enforced some laws respecting the religion 
of the inhabitants, who iiad adopted false tenets, he 
settled the government of Rai and Ispahan upon his 
son, the prince IMusaood, and returned himself to 
Ghizni. 

Mamood was soon after afflicted with the stone, 
which disorder daily increased. He w’ent in this con- 
dition to Balich to settle some state affairs, and in the 

•* Theso were the I’artar tribe who soon after conquered Persia, 
and whose phnee, Togiul Bee, founded the dylmsiy of the Sil-^ 
jokides. ^ 

t This is the pnnince of Pei«,ia, distinguished •b} the name of 
Irae Agenii, by the Arabians. • 

X A groat city, capital of Irac, before Ispahan. 
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beginning of the spring he turned his face again to 
Gmzni; where, upon Friday the 23d of the second 
Ribbi, in the 4 1 9th of the liigera, and the sixty-third 
year of his age, this great conqueror, amidst the tears 
of his people, gave up his body to death, and his soul 
to immortality. 

He reigned thirty-five years, and he was buried by 
torch-light, with great pomp and solemnity, in the 
palace of triumpli at (jhizni. He Mas certainly a 
great man and an excellent prince, a good friend to 
his own pcoph', a dreadful enemy to foreigners. Am- 
biticiis but seldom cruel ; not religious but enthusiastic, 
he did many bad things from a good principle. His 
person u as of the middle size, not handsome, but with- 
out deformity or blemish. 

Two days before his death, he commanded that all 
the sacks of gold and caskets of precious stones, which 
were in tlie treasury, should be placed before him ; 
when he beheld them as w ith regret, he wept, ordering 
them to be carried back to the treasury, without ex- 
hibiting his generosity at that time to any body, for 
which he has been accused of avarice. He ordered, 
the following day, a revic\v of his army, his elephants, 
camels, horses and chariots, with which, having feasted 
his eyes for some time, from his travelling throne, he 
again burst iqto tears, and retired in grief to his palace. 

It is said, tliat IMamood, upon hearing that a citizen 
of Neshapoor w as possessed of immense w ealth, com- 
manded him to be called into his presence. The King 
began to reproach him for being an idolater and an 
apostate from the faith. The citizen replied, “O 
King, I am no idolater nor apostate, but it is true 
that I am possessed of much wealth ; take it therefore, 
but do me not a double injustice, by robbing me of my 
money and my good name." The King, for this in- 
, solence, as he termed it, ordered him to be punished, 
and confiscated his w^hole estate. * 

But Maniood was, in other instances, famous for 
justice. A person one day, thrusting himself into the 
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presence, called loudly for justice. The King ordered 
him to explain his complaint, which he thus did : 
** That, unfortunately having a handsome wife, the 
King’s nephew had conceived a passion for her, and 
came to his house every night with armed attendants, 
beating him and turning him into the street, till he had 
gratified his adulterous passion. That he had frequently 
complained to those who ought to have done him justice, 
but that the rank of the adulterer had shut their ears 
against liim.” 

The King, ujion hearing this, was so much enraged, 
that tears of resentment and compassion started from 
his eyes ; he reprimanded the poor imn for not making 
sooner his complaint to him. The man replied, “That 
he often attempted it, but could not gain admittance.” 
He nas then commanded by the King, to return to his 
house, and to give him notice the first time that his 
nephew was guilty of die like violence; charging those 
who were jirescnt, upon pain of death, to let nothing of 
this complaint transpire, ordering the poor man to be 
admitted at any hour. Accordingly the man returned 
to his house, and, upon the third night following, the 
King's nepiiew, as usual, <'ame, and having w'hipped 
the husband severely, turned him into the street The 
poor nuin hastene<.l lo tlic King; hut the captain of 
the guards would not give him admitte.nce, saying, 
that his Majesty was in tlie Haram. The man im- 
mediately began to make a violent outerv, so that the 
porter fearing tliat tlie court might be disturbed, and 
that the noise might reach the King, ho was under the 
necessity to conduct him to the Eunuchs of the bed- 
chamber, who immediately acquainted Afamood of the 
affair. 

The King immediately rose, and draw iiig on a gar- 
ment, follow'ed tlie man to his house.* He found his 
nephew and the man’s wife sleeping together in one 
bed, with a eandl’c standing on the carget near them. 
Mamood, extinguishing the candle, drew his dagger, 
and severed his^ nephew’s head from his body : then 
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commanding tiie man to bring a light, he called out 
for some water, and having t^en a deep draught, he 
told him, he might now’ go and sleep with safety, if he 
could trust his own wife. 

The poor man fell dowm at the King’s feet, in grati- 
tude to his justice and condescension, but begged him 
to tell why he put out the candle, and afterwards called 
out so vehemently for water. Tlie King replied, “that 
he put out the candle that ]>ity might not arrest his 
hand in the execution of justice, on a youth whom he 
tenderly loved ; and that he had made a vow' to (xod, 
when he first heard the complaint, tliut he would neither 
cat nor drink tillrhe had brought the criminal to jus- 
tice, insomuch that he was upon the point of dying of 
thirst.” 

The learned men who lived at the court of Mamood 
were principally these : Ozaeii Kasi, a native of Rai in 
Persia, wliose poetical performances as a panegyrist 
are esteemed very good, for one of w hich lie received 
a present of 4000 dirm.-. from Maniood. — Assidi 1 oosi, 
a native of the province of Chorassaii, a poet of great 
fame, whom the Sultan often cnlrrated to undertake 
the Shaw Namma, but he excused liimself on account 
of his age. He w as the master of Phirdoci, wlio after- 
wards undertook that work; but Phirdoci falling sick, 
by too much ajiplication, before it was finished, he 
applied himself to liis old master Assidi ; telling him, 
that he was now at tlie point of death, and that his 
only regret for leaving this vain world was, that liis 
poem was unfinished. The old man weeping replied, 
that, though he iiad often excused liimself to the King 
from having any hand in the performance, yet, for the 
affection lie bore to Phirdoci, lie would undertake to 
finish his poem. The dying poet replied, that he was 
well assured np other man of the age had the genius to 
attciujit it; 'but at the same time he was afraid, years 
and infirmities had damped the native fire of Assidi. 
The old man,* w armed with friendship and emulation, 
collecting the force of his mind, made the attempt, 
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and brought into the chains of rhyme, in a few days, 
that part of the poem, between the Arabian conquest of 
the western Persia, to the end, which consists of four 
thousand couplets. He immediately brought it to Phir- 
doci, who was so rejoiced that he recovered from his 
disorder. The Shaw Namma is esteemed among the 
first of poetical productions, and Phirdoci the author, 
consequently among the first of poets. 

iVlinuchere was a noble of Balich, and famous for his 
poetry and wit. But Ali Unsuri is esteemed to hold 
the first rank, as to genius in that age ; for, besides 
being one of the best poets, ho was a great philosopher, 
versed in all the known sciences and all the learned 
languages of those times. Pour huftdred poets and 
learned men, besides all the students of the university 
of Ciliizni, acknowledged him for their master. He 
M'as therefore appointed by the King to superintend 
literature, and it was ordered, that no performance 
should be brought before Mamood, without being pre-, 
viously honoured with the approbation of Ali Unsuri. 

Among the works of Unsuri there is an heroic poem, 
upon the actions of IMarnood. The King having one 
night, in his cups, cutoff the long tresses of his beloved *, 
he was inucli afflicted in the morning for what he had 
done. II(‘ sat, he rose, he walked by turns, and there 
was a terror round him, which kept the people at 
distance. Ali Unsuri accosted him with some ex- 
tempore lines which so pleased the King, that he 
ordered his mouth to be filled three times with jewels. 
Calling then for wine, he sat w ith the poet, and washed 
down his grief, seasoning society with wit. 

Asjuddi was one of the scholars of Unsuri: he was 

* His favourite mistress. 

t The beauty of the linos consisted chiefly in a happy chime of 
words, which cannot possibly be imitated m a tranflation. The sense 
runs thus : “ On this happy day, when the tressoi of your beloved 
arc cut ofi, what place *is there for grief? Lot it be rather crowned 
with mirth and wine, for the taper form of the cypress is best seen 
from the pruning of its branches." 
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a native of Hirvi, a poet blessed with the light of true 
genius, but his works are very scarce, and the greatest 
part of them lost. Firochi was also a pupil of IJnsuri. 
He was of the ancient royal race of the kings of Seistan, 
but reduced by fortune so low, that he was obliged to 
hire himself to a farmer for the yearly wages of a hun- 
dred dinns. When he married, he found this small sum 
would not answer his expenccs, so he became desirous 
nf having his wages increased. The farmer told him, 
he certainly deserved a great deal more, but that his 
capacity could not extend the allowance further, 
Firochi, in this state of dependence, waited on tho 
Sultan’s nephew, Abut Muzifiir, with a poem, for 
which he honoured him with a handsome rew ard, w ith 
a horse and a dress. He w'as introduced to the King 
by Muzifiir, who settled a pension upon him, which 
enabled him to ride with a retinue of tw'enty ^vell- 
mounted slaves. 

A1 Kader Billa kept up the title of Calipha, without 
any power, excepting in the city of Bagdad and its 
territory, during the w’hole reign of Mamood. Elich 
Chan, king of Kasgar, by the extinction of the imj)crial 
family of Samania, possessed himself of the city of 
Bochara, and became sovefeign of all Maver-ul-nere or 
Transoxiana. Mamood added to the empire of Ghizni, 
to the west and north, Seistan, the Persian Iraac, 
Georgia, and, ih general, all Persia, to the east of the 
small territory of the Caliphat. He dethroned and ex- 
tinguished the family of Boia, wdio had held out for so 
many years their best provinces against the Caliphas of 
the house of Abas. On the side of India, he con- 
quered and possessed all the provinces to the north- 
west of Delhi, all Sindia and Guzerat; and, by spread- 
ing his ravages further into tliat vast empire, rendered 
almost all its Rajas dependent upon his power. 
Mamood, in siiort, possessed a greater empire than any 
Mahommedan prince before his tiiqe in Asia. Almost 
all Persia was subject to him, the Oxus bounded liis 
empire on the north-east side, and the mountains 
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of Ajmere and Mulava seem to liave been on his fron- 
tiers on the south. 


MAHOMMED I. 

When the hand of Alamood was shortened from 
worldly labour, his son Alahomined * was in tlie pro- 
vince of Crourgan, and the prince ]\Iusaood in Ispahan. 
Ali, the son of the famous Arsilla, the father-in-law of 
Mainood, called the prince Mahommed to Ghizni, and 
according to the will of his father placed the crown 
upon his liead. JMahommed, upon his accession, be- 
stowed the dignity of captain-general upon his uncle 
Eusopli, the son of Subuctagi, and the honour of 
Vizier upon Abu Soil Ahummud; then opening the 
treasury, he gladdened his friends and the public with 
liberal donations; but the hearts of the soldiery and 
people run chiefly in favour of his brother IMusaood. 

About fifty days after the death of Mamood, one of 
the nobles, byname Abul Nigiin, having, in confederacy 
with Ali Dia, gained over the slaves t, they broke into 
the royal stables, and mounting the King’s best horses, 
rode off towards 13ust. The Emperor IMahommed 
informed of this, immediately dispatched Subundrai, 
an Indian chief in trust, with a numerous body of 
Hindoo cavalry, in jiursuit of them. lie came up with 
the slaves in a few days ; a skirmish ensued, in which 
Subundrai, with the greatest part of his troops, were 


* His titles aiv, Jcllal ill Dowla, Jeinmal ul Muluc, Sultan 
Mahommed, ben Sultan Mamood Ghiznavi. 

+ By the slaves inontioncd in this place, and the sequel of this 
history, are meant the captives and younn children bought by kings, 
and educated iur the otiices of state. They wer<a often adopted by 
the emperors, and very frequently succeeded to the empire. A 
whole dynasty of themqiossessed afterwards the throne in Ilindostan. 
We must not therefore consider the ivord slave, which often occurs 
in this history, in the mean sense which it carries in our language. 
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killed, and not a few of the slaves. The surviving 
part of the rebels, with their two chiefs, pursued their 
journey to the prince Musaood, whom they met at 
Neshapoor, a city of tlie province of Chorassan. 
Musaood having heard of Ids father's decease at Ham- 
mcdam in Persia*, settled viceroys and governors of 
trust in the Persian provinces of Irac Agcnii, and 
hastened towards Cliorassan. From thence he wrote 
to his brother, that lie had no inclination to take those 
countries from him, which his father, notwithstanding 
his preferable right, had been pleased to bequeath to 
the prince JMahoinmed. He moreover added, tliat the 
regions of tlie Hills, Tiberistan and Erac, which he 
had mostly acquired with his own sword, were ample 
enough dominions for him. He only insisted so far on 
his birthright, as to have his name first read in the 
Chutba t, over all his dominions. The Prince Musaood 
is allowed to have been very moderate in this case, for 
though he and ^lahommed were twins, he was the 
elder by some hours, and consequently had the un- 
doubted right of succession. 

But enmity had subsisted between the brothers from 
their youth, and Alaliommed returned his brother, 
upon this occasion, a very unfriendly answer, and 
began to prepare for war, in spile of all that his council 
could do to oppose so rash a measure. He accordingly 
put his army in motion, and leaving Gliizni, proceeded 
to meet Musaood : it is said, that at the feast, upon 
the conclusion of the Ramzan which Mahommed held 
at Tunganabad, his crown fell accidentally from his 
head when iie sat in state. This was reckoned a very 
unfortunate omen, of which some disaffected chiefs 
taking advantage, estranged the minds of the soldiery 

* Hammcdan is situated in the province of Irac, towards the 
frontiers of Curdfistan. It is one of the principal cities of Persia, 
because it is in a manner the door by which every thing goes from 
Bagdad to Ispahan. * 

f The genealogy and titles of their kings read from the pulpit on 
all public occasions of worship, after the praise of the prophet. 
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from their prince. Accordinsly upon the third night 
after, there was a confederacy formed by the noble 
All, Eusoph, the son of Subuctagi, uncle to the King, 
and Hassnic Alical, who sounding the trumpets to 
arms, put themselves at the head of the troops, sur- 
rounded the King’s tents, and scirdiig upon his person, 
sent him prisoner to the fort of t^iilhgie. They imme- 
diately marched Avith the army to Herat, to meet the 
prince Musaood, to whom they samre allegiance. 

Musaood directed immediately liis inarch to Balicb, 
where he ordered Hassnic to bo executed, for liaving 
deserted him before, and fled 'to the King of Egypt. 
There was also, it is hdid, a priva.te pique, which has- 
tened the death ol Hassnic, for he vias in public heard 
to say, that if ever Musaood should he Kinii, he would 
suffer himself to be hanged. The noble Ah had his 
head struck off for his ingratitude to Ins prince; and 
Eusoph, the son of tlie Emperor Subuctagi, the other 
conspirator, and the King's uncle, nas imprisoned for 
life, 'fhe eyes of the unforluuate Mahommed were 
put out, and he himself confined ; so that the reign of 
IVIahommed scarcely lasted five months. Cut, as Ave 
shall hereafter sec, he aaus, after nine years’ imprison- 
ment, blessed witli one more'briglit ray of fortune. 


MUSAOOD I. 

Musaood^ Avas a man of a lofty spirit, and Avas 
honoured Avilh the appellation of ]lu.■^lu^u tue second. 
His arrow could pierce the strongest mail, and sink into 
the body of an elephant, and his iron umce was so pon- 
derous, that no man of his time could it with one 
hand. He Avas AA-ithal, of an obstmate and fierce 
disposition, contemptuous of all a.Piiorifey, aind dis- 
daining all obedience. This circumstance, in his 

* His titles Avere Shahab ul Pf'Avla, Jemmal ul Muluck, Sultan 
Musaood, ben Sultan Mamood Gbiznavi. 
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youth, engaged him in many quarrels, and greatly 
di‘50bliged his father; who, for that reason, fixed his 
affections upon his brother, the prince IVfahommed, 
who was of a more mild and tractable disposition. 

Abu Niser Muscat! relates, that when the name of 
lyfahonimcd was inserted before that of Musaood in 
the Cliutba, and read in public for the first lime, that 
he himself followed Musaood to the door of the mosque, 
and told him, that what he had heard gave him the 
utmost concern, for that his own, as well as the hearts 
of most of the nobles, burnt with affection for him. 
The prince replied with a smile, “ Give yourselves no 
concern about it ; the world is for the longest sword.’* 
One of the King’s spies, hearing this conversation, im- 
mediately gave information of it to his father. Marnood 
immediately calling Abu Kiser, asked him what had 
passed between him and the prince Musaood. Abu 
Niser, thinking that truth would be his best defence, 
related the particulars. Upon which the King said, 
that he liad always a high opinion of the superior 
abilities of Musaood, who, he foresaw’, w’ould one day 
be King ; but that the prince Mahommed had gained 
his heart, by filial duty and implicit obedience. . 

INIusaood, upon his accession, released Ahummud, 
the son of Hassen IMumundi, who, by the orders of 
the Emperor ,]\famood, had been imprisoned in the 
fort of Callinger, and again made him Vizier. He 
called the noble Ahummud, the son of Mealtagi, the 
treasurer, to a strict account, and after having obliged 
him to refund a great sum for malpractices in liis 
office, appointed him general of all his forces in Hin- 
dostan, and ordered him to proceed to Lahore. He, 
at the same time, released Willanu, who had also been 
imprisoned in one of the forts of Hindoslan, and called 
him to his court. 

The King, ‘'in the year 422, having left Balich, came 
to Ghizni, and sent an army to Kptch and Mackeran, 
the maritime provinces of Persia, and the coin of both 
provinces was struck in his nkme, Tlie prince of those 
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countries died about that time, and left two sons, 
Asakir and Isali. — Isali, the younger brother, taking 
possession of the government, Asakir had recourse for 
aid, to regain his inheritance, to the Emperor Musaood, 
to whom the fugitive prince i)romised an annual tri- 
bute, and to hold his dominions, when recovered, of 
him. Musaood agreeing to this proposal, sent a great 
army with Asakir, with orders to his general, if possible, 
to reconcile the difference between the brothers, and to 
divide the country equally between them ; but if this 
could not be done, to put the wliole into tiie possession 
of Asakir. Asakir arrived upon the frontiers, with 
this powerful army, but so obstinate w as his brother, 
and so much devoted to liis own ruin, that he would not 
be brought to listen to any accommodation ; and though 
he was deserted by many of ins friends, who joined his 
brother, he determined to decide the affair with his 
sword. He accordingly fought with great bravery, till 
he obtained that deatli lie seemed so eagerly to pursue. 
The provinces fell into the hands of Asakir, who paid 
tribute and allegiance to the euipirc. 

Musaood, in the same year, bestowed the viceroyship 
of llai in Persia, of Ilaminedan, and of all the regions 
of the Hills, upon Mash, a' man who, though he had 
raised himself from the lowest office in the camp, dis- 
played uncommon abilities in reducing those provinces 
to obedience. After the departure of the King, the 
countries which w'e have just mentioned revolted in part, 
but Mash not only reduced them to their former depend* 
cnce, but chastised Ali ul Dow la, tlie Ghiznian governor 
of Chorassan, who had been tampering with the rebels. 

Musaood, after having settled his affairs at Ghizni, 
intended to march to Ispahan * and Rai. But when 

* Ispahan is not only the capital of Irac, but of all Persia. It 
was, till the commotions after the death ot Nadir JSha\y in 1717, a 
very large town, surrounded with a brick wall, and drove a great 
trade in silks and other* commodities. It suftered so much in the 
late troubles in Persia, that Kerim Chan, the present Emperor, has 
removed hu court to Schiraa. 

G 2 
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he arrived at Herat, the people of Sirchus and Badawird 
complained to him of the ravages of the famous Tartar 
tribe of Siljoki Tiirkumans. The King, moved by the 
injuries done to his subjects, was incensed very much 
^Igainst the enemy, and therefore immediately ordered 
Abduse, the son of Adiz, a brave general, with a 
great force, to chastise them. This otiicer, however, 
was received by the Turkomans with so much bravery, 
that he could gain no advantages over them ; and the 
King, for what reason is not known, returned to Crhizni. 

In the year 423, the King dispatched Altasash, who 
goveined Charizm, under the regal title of Viceroy, 
with a great army, to oppose Ali Tiggi, the Usbec 
Tartar, who ha& invaded and conquered Sainarcand 
and Bochara. Altasash marched to Maver-ul-nere, or 
the country beyond the Amu*, where fifteen thousand 
horse were ordered to join him from Ghizni. After 
this junction was eftected, he crossed the river Amavia, 
in the face of the enemy, and continued his rout to 
Bochara, which he reduced, and then proceeded to Sa- 
marcand. Ali Tiggi marched out of the city, and took 
possession of a strong post, having the river on one side 
and a high mountain on the other. When the battle 
begun, a party of Ali Tig'gi’s horse, having turned the 
mountain, attacked the army of Altasash in the rear. 
A great slaughter commenced, and the Ghiznian com- 
mander was wounded, in a part of the body in which he 
had formerly received a wound in taking one of the 
forts of Hindostan. He however concealed his blood 
from his army, and charged the enemy with such 
vigour, in his front and rear, that, after an obstinate 
and bloody conflict, they were at length put to flight. 

When the battle was over, Altasash called a council 
of his principal officers, and showing his \vound, told 
them his end w^as approaching, and that they must now 
manage affair g in the best manner they could, intimating 
at the same time, that he thought tjiey could do nothing 


Transoxiuna. 
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better than conclude a peace with the enemy. This 
motion being approved, a messenger was dispatched to 
them, that very night, with proposals, which were 
eagerly accepted. The conditions were, that Ali Tiggi 
should keep possession of Samarcand, and that Bochara 
should remain to Musaood. The two armies, imme- 
diately after this pacification, departed, the one for 
Samarcand, and the other for Chorassan. The brave 
Altasash died the second day after, but his death was 
concealed from the army, and the chiefs conducted the 
troops to Charizm : and Avhen these accounts came to 
the King, he conferred the government upon Haro, the 
son of Altasash. 

The Vizier, Ahmed, the son of Ilassen Mumundi, 
dying this year, Musaood appointed Abu Niser Ahmid 
to succeed iiini in liis office. In the 424th of the 
Higera, the King resolved upon an expedition into 
India. Taking the rout of Cashmirc, he invested the 
fort of Sursutti, wliich commanded the passes. The 
garrison being intimidated, sent messengers to the 
King, promising valuable presents and an annual tri- 
bute, if he should desist from his enterprise. JMusaood 
began to listen to the proposals, wlicn his ears were 
stunned nith a grievous conifilaint from the Mussulmen 
captives, who were then detained in llie place. He im- 
mediately broke up the confcirnce, and began to besiege 
the fort, ordering the ditch to be filled up va ith sugarcanes 
from tiie adjacent plantations. This being done, he 
ordered scaling-ladders to be applied to the walls, which, 
after a bloody contest, were mounted, and the garrison, 
without distinction of age or sex, barbarously put to the 
sword, excepting a few women and children, who Avere 
protected by the soldiers for slaves. The King com- 
manded that what part of the spoil was saved from 
pillage, should be given to the Mussulmen Avho had 
been slaves in Sursutti, and who had formerly lost their 
eftects. This year w’as remarkable for a gi eat drought 
and famine, in many parts of the world. The famme 
was succeeded by a calamitous pestilence, which swept 
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many thousands from the face of the earth ; for in less 
than one month forty tliousand died in Ispahan alone. 
Nor did it rage with less violence in Hindostan, where 
whole countries were entirely depopulated. 

The King of Ghizni, in the mean time, was obliged to 
inarch back to quell some disturbances in Tibiristan, 
one of the Persian provinces, now forming a part of 
the Cirhiznian cmj)ire. The inliabitants of Amalisar 
opposed him in liis progress, but they were dispersed 
by the imperial troops with little opposition, and 
Callingar, prince of Tibiristan, sent an ambassador, 
and subjected himself and his country to the King. 
He, at the same? time, gave his son Bhamin, and his 
nephew Shirvi, as hostages, for his future good beha- 
viour. Musaood turned from thence his face towards 
Ghizni ; and when he arrived at Ncshapoor, the capital 
of Chora? san, the people of that place again complained 
of the incursions of the Tartar tribe of Siljoki, and he 
immediately dispatched Buctadi^ and Hussein the son 
of Ali, with a great force to chastise them. ^V'hen the 
Gliiznian army reached the village of Seindenfauk, a 
messenger came from the Turkumans v ith a letter, to 
tlie following purpose : “ That they were the King’s 
servants, and not at ail desirous to disturb any body 
but his enemies, if they should be enabled, by any 
annual subsidy, to live at home w ithout plunder, or led 
out to war, that they might exert their skill in what 
they reckoned their only profession.’’ The answer of 
Buctadi was very hauglity. “ There is no peace,” says 
he, “ between us, but the sword, unless you will give 
over your depredations, and submit yourselves impli- 
citly to the laws and authority of the King.” Alter 
the Tartars had heard this message from tlieir ainbas- 
Bador, they advanced and made a violent assault upon 
the camp- of Buctadi; but as they wxtc conducted more 
by rage than conduct, they wci'e repulsed, and obliged 
to turn th«r backs upon the honours of the field. 
Buctadi, pursuing them with great expedition, took all 
their baggage, and their wives and children. 
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But when Buctadi was returning from the pursuit^ 
while yet many of his troops were dispersed and intent 
upon plunder, tlie Siljoki issued out from between two 
hills, and, rendered desperate by their former loss, 
made a dreadful slaughter among the troops, who 
could not be regularly brought up to the charge. The 
Ghiznians continued to fight and retreat for two days 
and niglits, but Hussein, the son of Ali, could not be 
persuaded to quit the field, so that after the most of his 
men were killed, he hirnscU fell a prisoner into the 
hands of the enemy, iluctadi fled, anti carried advice 
of his own defeat to the King at Neshapoor. 

Musaood was obliged for that time to restrain his 
resentment, upon account of some disturbances in 
India. He marched back to Ghizni, in the year 426'; 
and thence sent an army under Ban, an Indian chief, 
against Ahinud, who had rebelled in his government. 
But, when the two armies met, Ban was defeated with 
great slaughter. Ulusaood, being informed of this 
disaster, sent Touluck, another Indian chief, who, 
coming to battle with Ahmud, gave him a total over- 
throw. He fled in great haste towards Mimsura, Tatta, 
and the country near the mouth of the Indus. Touluck 
pursued liim so cIoj^c, that many thousands of the 
runaways fell into his hands, whom he treated in the 
most inhuman manner, cutting olf tlicir noses and ears. 
When Ahinud readied tlie banks of the Indus, he 
found liimsclf, if possible, in greater distress than 
bcfor(>; for collecting all the boats, which the pressure 
of the eiiciny would permit, he endca\oured to cross 
the river. But the soldiers, afraid of being abandoned, 
Imrried into the boats w ith such violence, and in such 
numbers, tliat most of them were either overset or 
sunk. A sudden storm, and an inundation of tlu' river, 
added to the confusion of the vaiiquislicd ; so that very 
few of them escaped. Tiie body of their chief as soon 
after found by the enemy, and his head sent to Ghizni. 

A new palace being finished in the year 427 at 
Ghizni, a golden tlironc, studded with jewels, was 
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erected in a magnificent hall, and a crown of gold, 
weighing seventy niauiids*, darting lustre irorn its pre- 
cious stones, suspended by a golden chain over it, by 
way of cano])y, under M’hieii the King sat in state, and 
gave public audience, lie in the same year conferred 
the ensigns and drums of royalty upon his son the 
prince Modood, and sent him to the government of 
Balich, whilst he himself marched with an army to 
India to reduce the strong city of Hassi. This city 
was the capital of Se^valic, a country towards the head 
of the Ganges, and was, by the Hindoos, reckoned 
impregnable; for they were taught to believe, by some 
of their prophets, tliat it should never fall into the 
hands of thcMussulmcn. But the Indian prophets, like 
those of other nations, deceived their follow eis; for the 
King, in the space of six days, though with a very con- 
siderable loss on his side, scaled tlie place and took it. 
He found immense treasures in Hassi ; and having put 
it into the hands of a trusty servant, he marched 
towards the fort of Sunput. Deipal, the governor of 
Sunput, evacuated the place, and lied into the woods ; 
but he had no time to carr^" off his treasure, w hich fell 
into the conqueror’s hands; jMusaood ordered all the 
temples to be laid in ruins, and all the idols to be broke 
down. 

JMusaood proceeded from thence in pursuit of Deipal, 
who began to show himself in the field ; but he was 
surpiised by the King, and all his army taken prisoners, 
while he himselt escaped in the habit of a s1h\c. i\Iu- 
saood marched from thence towards liani, another jiriiicc 
of those parts, who, upon receiving inU'lligeiice of the 
King’s int(‘ntions, sent immense presents of gold and ele- 
phants, excusing himself, on account of his age, from per- 
sonally attending upon JM usaood. 'J he K ing received his 
presents and excuse, and withheld his hand from giving 
him any farther molestation: then leaving a trusty 

* The least mautid in India is that of Surat, which weiphs thirty- 
seven pound five ounces and seven dracliins avoiidupoi‘<e ; by which 
we may -conjecture, that the value of this crown was immense. 
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chief at Sunput*, betook possession of all the countries 
in his rear, intending to return to Ghizrii When he 
reached Lahore, he left there his son Mugdood, on 
whom he conferred the government of that famous city 
and province, and the drums and ensigns of state, with 
Eur, his favourite, to be his counsellor in matters of 
importance. 

In the year 428 Musaood again marched to Balich, 
to quell the tumults raised by the restless tribe of 
Siljoki Tartars, who, upon hearing of the King’s ap- 
proach, evacuated that country: 'I'bc inhabitants of 
that province addressed Musaood, and acquainted him 
tliat 'J iggi the Tartar, after Ids departure, had made 
divers incursions into tlieir territories, and crossing the 
river, had lengthened his liands upon the lives and 
effects of his subjects. The King determined therefore 
to chastise him that winter, and, in the beginning of the 
spi ing, to bring tiie other Siljoki to a better understand- 
ing. 'I'he Omrahs of his court, with one accord, ad- 
vised him to inarch first against the Siljoki, because they 
had, for two years, gained an ascendency over tlie inha- 
bitants of Cfiorassan, and were daily acquiring strength. 
Musaood, ut that time, received also a letter from one 
of the nobles of that province, acquainting him, that 
his enemies, who wtre once but Ants, were now become 
little Snakes, and, if they were not soon destroyed, 
they might grow' in a short time to Serpents. 

But the star of tlic King’s fortune had now reached 
the house of adversity, and he would not by any means 
hearken to their luUice. Jn hojies to con(juer the 
country before liim, lie laid a bridge over the Gion f, 
and crossing his army without opposition, took pos- 
session of tljo whole province of Maver-ul-nere J, 
But, during that winter, such a quantity of snow fell, 
that it was with the greatest difficulty he inarched back 

« 

Forty milcb from Delhi, on the rosul to Laftore. 
t The Oxus. X Tranboxnvna. 
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his army towards Ghizni. In the mean time, Daood*, 
prince of the Siljoki, marched with an army against 
Balich, from whence Amud, the governor, wrote to the 
King the particulars, begging, as he had not a suiii> 
cient force to oppose the enemy, that he would take 
some measures to reinforce him. Musaood upon this 
turned liis army towards Balich. 

Tiggi, the other most capital man among the Siljoki, 
taking this advantage, marched quickly to Ghizni, 
where he plundered the King’s stables, and, after hav- 
ing greatly dishonoured the capital, he was repulsed. 
"When Musaood reached the confines of Balich, Daood 
retreated towards Murve, upon which the King, in con- 
junction with his son IModood, set out in pursuit of 
him to Gurgan. When the Siljoki heard of the motion 
of the Ghiznians towards Murve, they sent an ambas- 
sador, professing obedience and loyalty, if the King 
would bestow a track of country upon them, in which 
they might settle. He, consenting to this proposal, 
gent a messenger to their reigning prince, whose name 
was Pugu, to come and settle the treaty, w hich accord- 
ingly he did, and the King, upon promise of their 
future good behaviour, alienated a large territory for 
their maintenance. 

Musaood, after this treaty, turned with his army 
towards Herat; but such was the infidelity of those 
ravagers, that they attacked the rear of the King’s 
army, carrying off part of his baggage, and slaying a 
number of his attendants. Incensed at this behaviour, 
he sent a detachment in pursuit of them, who took a 
small party of them prisoners, and brought them to his 
feet. He immediately ordered their heads to be cut 
off and sent to Pugu, wdio excused liimself, saying, that 
for his part he was glad £hey had met with tiieir 
deserts, for he had no knowledge of their proceedings. 

r 

* He was bfrother to the famous Torgril-Beg, first of the dynasty 
of the Seljukcdes of Persia. 
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Musaood continued his inarch to Herat, from Herat 
to Nesiiapoor, and from thence to Toos. At Toos he 
was attacked by another tribe of the Siljoki, whom he 
defeated vrith great slaughter. In the mean time he 
received intelligence, that the inhabitants of lladwird 
had given up their forts to the Siljoki. He marched 
immediately against them, retook tl»e forts, and cleared 
that country of the enemy. He then returned to 
Nesbapoor, the capital of Chorassan, where he spent 
the winter, and in the spring of the year 430, he again 
returned to Badwird, which had been infested in his 
absence by Toghril, a prince among tlie Siljoki, who 
fled upon the Sulan’s approach towards Tizin. Mu- 
saood, after this exploit, returned by the way of Sirchus, 
whose inhabitants had refused to pay their taxes : but 
upon some of their cliicfs being put to death, they be- 
came more tractable ; and upon their submission the 
King continued his inarch to Dindaka. 

Tlie Siljoki, collecting their forces at Dindaka, sur- 
rounded tile King's army, securing the passes upon 
every side: Musaood, to bring thnii to an engagement, 
drew out his army in order of battle, which the enemy 
by no means declined, advan'eing upon all quarters with 
barbarous shouts and great impetuosity. Tliis un- 
common nietliod of cliargiiig discouraged the Cihizniaii 
troops ; and whether tiirough fciir or perfidy, sevcml 
generals, in the begiuiiiiig of the action, rode off with 
their whole squadrons, and joined the enemy. The 
King, enraged at this tread lery, and seeing his affairs 
in a desperate situation, addressed himself in a few 
words to liis friends about him. He told them, that 
their oivn safety, their long acquired honour, the glory 
of their King, and the security of their native country, 
now depended upon one noble effort to revenge them- 
selves upon their enemies, and those still greater ene- 
mies, who had so basely deserted their cause. 

Musaood then turning his horse to where he beheld 
the torrent of gleaming arms rolling on, plunged singly 
to oppose the stream, bearing down all before Inm, 
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and exhibiting such acts of gigantic force and valour, 
as never king had before displayed. A few of his 
friends, roused by his words and actions, and that 
innate honour which inspires the brave, seconded their 
lord so well, that w^hithersoever he turned his fatal 
sword, the enemy were mowed dowm, or retreated 
before him. But now, when victory seemed to blow 
on his standard, misfortune was active behind it ; for 
w'hen he looked round he beheld almost his whole 
army, excepting that body he commanded in person, 
devouring the paths of flight. 'I'he King, seeing him- 
self thus shamefully deserted, and that no hope from 
his single arm I'emaiiicd, turned his steed, and tram- 
pling doM n the enemy, opened to himself a clear pas- 
sage \vith his own sword. When he reached the river 
near Murve, he met with a few of the fugitives, who 
now began to collect llicmselvts from all quarters. 
He took from thence the way of Glior, and proceeded 
to Ghizni. There he seized upon the generals who 
had so ingloriously deserted him. He ordered Ali 
Daia, Buctadi, and Sab Sinai, to be 'conveyed to Hin- 
dostan, and conflned in a certain fort for life. 

The King, finding himself, at this period, unable to 
withstand the enemy, resolved to withdraw to India, 
till he could collect his forces, and make another effort 
to retrieve his affairs. He left his son IVIodood and 
his Vizier, with four thousand horse, to defend Balich, 
and ordered his other son, the prince Mugdood, who 
had come from Lahore with two thousand horse, to 
secure IMoultan. In the mean time Erid, another of 
his sons, was sent w ith a detachment to awe the moun- 
tain Afghans, near Ghizni, who were in arms. He 
then collected all his wealth from the different strong 
holds to Ghizni, and laying it upon camels, bent his 
way to Lahore, sending for his brother Mahommed, 
who iiad been dethroned and blinded from his con- 
finement. • 

^\Lhcn Musaood arrived upon the banks of the Gelum, 
the water of w hich, on account of Us purity, is called 
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the water of Paradise, the slaves, who M'ere very 
numerous in his camp, entered into a confederacy with 
the camel-keepers, and began to divide the treasure 
among them. The troops observing this, they were 
determined to partake of the spoil, so that in a mo- 
ment notliing was to be seen but drawn swords, ravage, 
and confusion. Every one plundered his neigiibour; 
some gained much wealth, while others, more weak, 
or unfortunate, were robbed of all upon which they 
had laid their hands, and stripped of their own be- 
sides. TJie army, for this tumult, fearing the resent- 
ment of the King, and not choosing to refund the 
plunder, hastened in a mob to' ^laliommcd the blind, 
who had been before king, and, exalting him upon their 
shoulders, proclaimed him Emperor. 

Musaood was, during this time, collecting what friends 
he could to suppress the mutiny ; but no sooner Avas it 
known that his brother w'as proclaimed King, than he 
found himself entirely deserted. The mob pressing 
round him, he was obliged to give himself up into 
their hands, and he was carried before the new King. 
Mahommed told him, he had no design to take his 
life, and desired lie miglit pitch upon some fort, whither 
he might retire with his family into confinement. Mu- 
saood, in this extremity, chose the fort of Kurri, but 
was even in distress for money to pay his few menial 
attendants. This obliged him to send a person to his 
brother to request liim for some. Mahommed accord- 
ingly ordered the pitiful sum of five hundred dirms to 
be sent him ; upon which Musaood, when it was 
brought him, exclaimed after the following manner: 
“O wonderful cast of Providence! () cruel reverse of 
fate! Yesterday was I not a mighty prince; three 
thousand camels bending under my treasure ? To-day 
I am forced to beg, and to receive but the mere mock- 
ery of my wants.” With that he borrowed a thousand 
dirms from his servants, and bestowed it in a present 
upon his brother’s messenger, who had brought the 
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five hundred dirms, which he desired he might again 
carry back to bis master. 

Mahoinmcd, upon his accession, advanced his son 
Ahmed to the government, reserving for himself only 
the name, though Ahmed was, by many, supposed to 
have a tincture of madness in his disposition. The first 
thing he did was, Avithout consulting his father, in con- 
junction with his cousin Soliman the son of Eusoph, 
and the son of Ali Clieshawind, to go to the castle of 
Kurri, and assassinate Musaood, in the year 433. 
But some affirm, that he buried him alive in a Avell, 
The reign of Musaood was nine years and nine months. 
He was a prince of uncommon strength and bravery; 
affable, of easy*access, and generous to prodigality; 
particularly to learned men, of whose company he was 
excessively fond, which drew many from all parts to his 
court. 

Among the first of the learned in the court of Musa- 
ood, we must reckon Abu Keihan of Charism, a great 
philosopher and astrologer, who wrote one of the best 
treatises upon astronomy, called Caiioon Musaoodi, for 
which he was presented with an elephant made of sil- 
ver, the size of which* we pre not told. Abu Mahom- 
med Nasahi was also a man of much reputation in this 
age. He wrote a book called Musaoodi, in support of 
the doctrine of Abu Ilanifa, w hich he presented to the 
King. The author of the Rosit ul Sutt'a tells us, that 
80 extensive was the King s charity, that some days, in 
the month of Ramzan, he bestOAved often a lack of 
dirms upon the poor. In the beginning of his reign, lie 
built many noble mosques, and endow ed many colleges 
and schools, which he erected in different cities of his 
dominions. 

Musaood was far from being so fortunate as his 
father Mamood. A1 Kader Billa reigned w ith the title 
of Calipha in Bagdad and its territory : a branch of the 
family of Boia were sovereigns of Persia Proper, Ker- 
man or the ancient Caramania, Mesopotamia, and the 
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Arabian Irac. The Siljoki Tartars, having, in a course 
of depredatory expeditions, ravaged and conquered the 
vast country of Maver-ul-uere or Transoxiana, passed 
the Oxus in the reign of Musaood, defeated him in 
many battles, and stripping him of Chorassan and all 
the Persian conquests of his father, founded, under 
their chief, Trogrilbeg, the famous dynasty of the Sil* 
jokies. The dominions of Ghizni became very much 
contracted to the north, consisting only of the provinces 
of Seistan, Zabulistan, and Cabul, to the north-west of 
the Ilydaspes. The boundaries of the empire, on the 
side of India, suffered no change in tliis reign. 


MODOOD. 

When the news of the murder of Musaood came to 
Mahommed the blind, he wept bitterly, and severely 
reproached the assassins. He, at the same time, %vTotc 
to the prince Modood, who was then at Balich, that 
such and such people had killed his father; calling 
God to witness, that his hands w ere clear of the'wicked 
deed. To this Modood * replied, sarcastically : May 
God lengthen the days of so good and so merciful a 
King, and grant that his mad son, Ahmed, may gain 
glory in the practice of regicide, till his reward be 
obtained from our hands. ^Modood was for marching 
immediately, to revenge tlie death of his father ; but he 
was persuaded by his council, to go tirst to Ghizni; 
where the citizens, upon his approach, thronged out to 
meet him, and expressed their joy in acclamations and 
congratulations upon his accession. 

In the year 433, he marched from Ghizni ; while 

* His titles are, Abul Fatte, Cuttub ul Muluc, Shahab ul Muluc, 
Shahiib ul Dowla, Amir Modood ben JMusaood, ben Mamood 
(Jhiznavi; the son of th*c Victorious, the Pole-star, of the Empire, 
the Light of Fortune, the Lord Modood son of Musaood^ the son of 
Mamood of Ghizni. 
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Mahommed the blind, appointing his younger soa 
Naini, governor of Peshavvir and Moultan, marched in 
person to the banks of the Indus to receive Modood, 
who was moving that way, and the two armies meeting, 
in the lorest of Diner, between the uncle and nephew, 
tlie flames of contention began to arise. The gales of 
victory, at length, began to fan the standards of Mo- 
dood, while Mahommed, with his sons, and Ali Che- 
shawind, and Soliman the son of Eusoph, were taken 
prisoners. They were all put to death, except Abdul 
Rahim, the son of Mahommed, whom Modood par- 
doned for tins reason ; tnat during the time that his, 
father Musaood was prisoner, Abdul Rahim vi’cnt with 
his brother Reinfan to see him. When, upon tliis oc- 
casion, the latter insultingly threw off Musaood’s royal 
cap, Rahim took it up, and put it upon tlic King’s head 
with much respect, chastising his brotlicr for his mean 
and barbarous behaviour. 

Modood having thus revenged his father’s murder, 
built a town on the spot upon which he had obtained 
the victory, and called it the victorious city*, lie 
carried the remains of his father and family to be inter- 
red at *Ghizni ; whither he returned, and appointed 
Ahmed his Vizier. Rut fie soon after discharged that 
chief from his high office, and conferred the dignity 
upon Chaja Tahir. lie sent, at the same time, Ahmed 
with a force to Moultan, against Nami, the son of his 
uncle Mahommed, whom he slew, reducing the country 
under the obedience of Modood. The King had now 
nothing to fear but from his own brother, who was in 
possession of Lahore and its dependencies. This bro- 
ther, upon the murder of his fatlier, marched from 
Moultan, and by the counsel of Eas, possessed himself 
of all the country lying betw^een the Indus, Ilassi and 
Tannasar. 

Modood finding that his brother refused to pay him 
allegiance, ordered an army agaiqst him. Mugdood 


* Fatte-Abad. 
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being apprised of this expedition, marched from Hassi, 
where he then resided, with his whole force, to oppose 
the imperial troops. He came up with them before 
they reached Lahore, with an army so numerous, that 
the forces of Modood were upon the point of flying at 
their appearance, several of the chiefs deserting their 
colours, and enlisting themselves under the banners of 
Mugdood. But fortune here, or treachery, befriended 
Modood. In the morning of the ide of sacrifice, Mug- 
dood was found dead in his bed, without any previous 
complaint, or apparent cause of his decease. But what 
seemed to discover the hand of traitors, was, that next 
day, his counsellor and friend Eas waj found dead in 
the same manner. Mugdood’s army marched under 
the banners of Modood, so that the southern countries 
submitted in peace. Nor was Modood less fortunate 
towards the nortli. The province of Maver-ul-nere, 
which had for some time asserted its independence, 
submitted. But the Siljokies, notwithstanding the King 
had taken one of the daughters of their chief in mar- 
riage, began to make incursions anew into his territories. 

In the year 435, the prince of Delhi, in alliance with 
others, raising an army, took Ilassi, Tannasar, and 
their dependencies, from the governors to whom Mo- 
dood had entrusted them. The Hindoos from thence 
marched towards the fort of Nagracut, which they be- 
sieged for four months, and the garrison being distress- 
ed for provisions, and no succours coming from La- 
hore, w^ere under the necessity of capitulating. The 
Hindoos, according to the ancient form, erected new 
idols, and recommenced the rites of idolatry. We are 
told that the prince of Delhi, observing a weakness in 
the empire of Ghizni, pretended to have seen a vision, 
in which tlie great idol of Nagracut told him, that hav-* 
ing now revenged himself upon Ghizni, he would meet 
him at Nagracut in his former temple.* This story 
being propagated by Jthe Brahmins, who probably were 
in the secret, it gained faith among the superstitious, 
by which means tiie Raja was joined by zcji^ots froiH 
vox., i. u 
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all parts, and soon saw himself at the head of a very 
numerous army. With this army, as we have already 
mentioned, he besieged Nagi'acut, and when the place- 
surrendered, he took care to have an idol, of the same 
shape and size \^’ith the former, which he had caused to 
be made at Delhi, introduced, in the night, into a gar- 
den in the centre of the place. This image being dis- 
covered in the morning, there was a prodigious rejoic- 
ing among his deluded votaries, who exclaimed, that 
their God was returned from Ghizni. The Raja, and 
the Brahmins, taking the advantage of the credulity of 
the populace, with great pomp and festivity, carried 
him into the tenyilc, where he received the worship and 
congratulations of his people. This story raised so 
much the fame of the idol, that thousands came daily 
to Avorship from all parts of Ilindostan, as also to con- 
sult him as an oracle, upon all important occasions. 
The manner of consultation was this : The persons who 
came to inquire into futurity, slept on the floor of the 
temple before him, after drinking a dose of something 
which the Brahmins prescribed, to create dreams, from 
which they predicted their fortune, in the morning, 
according to their own fancy. 

The success of the prince of Delhi gave such confi- 
dence to the Indian chiefs of Punjaab, or the province 
about the five* branches of the Indus, and otlier places, 
that though before, like foxes, they durst hardly creep 
from their holes, for fear of the Mussulman arms, yet 
now they put on the aspect of lions, and openly set 
their masters at defiance. Three of those Rajas, with 
ten thousand horse, and an innumerable army of foot, 
advanced to Lahore, and invested it. The Mussulmen, 
in defence of their laws, families, and clFccts, exerted 
all imaginable valour upon this occasion, during the 
space of seven months, defending the town, street by 
street ; for tfie walls being bad, were soon laid in ruins. 
Finding, how^ever, that, in the end, they must be rooted 
out by this* defensive war, unless they had speedy sue* 
•ours, they bound themselves by oath, to devote their 
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lives to victory or martyrdom, and making a sally out 
of the city, presented themselves, in order of battle, 
before the enemy’s camp. The Hindoos, either struck 
with their unexpected appearance, or intimidated by 
their resolution, betook themselves instantly to flight, 
and were pursued M'ith great slaughter. 

In the year preceding this event, the King sent Ar*- 
tagi Ilajib, with an army, to Tiberistan, against the 
ever-restless Siljoki. When he reached that place, he 
heard that tlie son of Daood had advanced to Arkin ; 
but when tlie tAvo armies drew up in order against 
one anotlier, the ciiicf of the "SAjoki, who was a young 
man, without either experience or <couragc, showed 
such pusillanimity in arranging his troops, that the 
enemy had begun the charge before they were properly 
fonned, AAhich occasioned an immediate confusion, so 
that they abandoned the field, and were pursued with 
great slaughter. Artagi, having returned from the 
pursuit, marched directly to Baiich, which the Siljoki 
had taken, and recovered that city out of their hands. 
Not long after, the Siljoki advanced again with a poAv- 
erful force, and invested the same place. As it Avas 
not very defensible, and Artagi Avas too Aveak to engage 
the enemy in the lield, he Avrote to Modood for succours. 
The succours not arriving, and the general finding his 
difficulties daily increasing, and his^ force diminishing, 
determined to evacuate the place, which he accordingly 
did, and fled to (Ihizni, Avith a fcAv of his attendants. 
But the popular outcry aaus so great against the unfor- 
tunate Artagi, that IModood aa us obliged, in some mea- 
sure, to silence the clamour by the death of his servant. 
About this time, another tribe of the Turkumans of 
Gliizizi made an incursion into the Ghiznian territories, 
by the way of Bust, against whom Modood sent dn 
army, which gUA^e them a signal defeat. 

In the year 436, Tahir the vizier Avas deposed, and 
Abdul llysaac aa us exalted to that dignity ; and, in the 
same year, Tughril Avas sent, with a force, towards 
Bust, from Avhence he proceeded to Seistan, atfd 
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brought his own brother, and Ringi, who had rebelled 
against the King, prisoners to Ghizni. The Siljoki, in 
the year following, collected all their forces, and di- 
rected their march towards Ghizni, plundering the pa- 
lace of Bust. Tughril w'as ordered against them, with 
the troops of Gliizni, and he defeated them with great 
slaughter, and pursued them out of the country. After 
this victory Tughril marched iininediately against the 
Turkuinaiis of Candahar, whom they called rcd-capSy 
and defeating them also, took many prisoners, whom 
he brought to Ghizni. 

In the 438th year, Tughril was again ordered to 
Bust, with a numerous army; but when he came to 
Tiggiabad, he began to hatch treason against his sove- 
reign. New s of his revolt having reached Modood, he 
sent some persons to endeavour to reclaim him to his 
duty, ith promises of pardon, and a removal of all the 
disgusts which he might have entertained. To this 
Tughril replied, that the reason of this step Avas to se- 
cure himself: that he had an information of a plot 
formed against his life, by those sycophants, whose 
only business was to stand by the throne, and to amuse 
the too easy ears of the ^ving with lies and flattery : 
that being once forced to disobedience, he had, for a 
subject, gone too far to retreat. The King's emissaries 
however, thoifgh they had no effect upon Tughril, 
found that the most pait of the chiefs Averc still loyal 
to the King, and brought over others, Avho had changed, 
rather out of a desire of innovation, than disaffection 
to tbeir sovereign. Upon this they returned, and hav- 
ing told the King in Avhat manner things were concert- 
ed with the other chiefs, he immediately ordered Ali 
the son of Ribbi, one of his generals, Avith tAvo thou- 
sand horse, to favour the insurrection ; so that Tughril, 
finding himself deserted by the army, upon the appear- 
ance of Ali, betook himself to flight, with a feiv of his 
adherents. 

Tiggi, another Omrah, was in the same year sent to 
Ohor, to the assistance of Willidin^i, who joining him 
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with his force, they both marched against Abu Ali, 
prince of Ghor, and having driven him into a fort, he 
was there besieged, and taken prisoner. This place 
was reckoned so strong, that, for seven hundred years 
before, the reduction of it had not been attempted by 
any body. When Tiggi found liimsclf master of the 
fort, he treacherously laid hands upon Willidingi, whose 
ri^ht he came to support, and carried him in chains, 
with Abu Ali, to Ghizni, where the King settled their 
dispute, by cutting off both their heads. Tiggi was 
sent, soon after, against Byram Neal, general of the 
Siljoki. He met the enemy in the districts of Bust, 
and engaged them, gaining, at length, »tlie long-disputed 
field. He was again, in the year 43,9, sent against 
Kisdar, who refused to pay his tribute, whom he sub- 
dued, and obliged to comply with the Kinffs com- 
mands, and returned with his army to Ghizni the year 
follow ing. 

IModood, the following year, in one day, conferred 
the royal dress, drums, and colours, upon his tw o eldest 
sons, jMamood, whom he sent to Lahore, and upon 
Munsur, whom he sent to the province of Peshawdr. 
At the same time Ali, chief magistrate of Ghizni, was 
sent to command the other imperial conquests in India. 
Ali first marched to Peshawir, and took the fort of 
Mahitila, from Ahin, who had rebelled against the 
King’s authority, then sent a letter of invitation to 
Higgi Rai, a general of the Hindoos, who had done 
much service in the time of Mamood, but, iqion account 
of some political matters, had tied from the court, and 
had taken up his abode in the mountains of Cashmire. 
The invitation being complied with, the King desired 
his attendance at Ghizni. 

While Ali was settling the countries about the Indus, 
some malicious chiefs in his camp fora ai ded many 
complaints against him to the King. He was called to 
Ghizni, and imprisoned, under the care ai one Mirik 
the son of Hasscn. This man, out of former enmity, 
and with a design to extort money from hi^j put^fun 
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to the torture, and soon after to death itself. Fearing, 
however, that the King might some day enquire for the 
prisoner, and order him to be produced, he himself, 
being then a great favourite, endeavoured to divert 
Modood s mind to some important affairs, till he 
should be able to frame some excuse for the death 
of Ali. He at length prevailed upon the Sultan to 
form an expedition against Chorassan, by the way of 
Cabul. AVhen they reached Lowgur, they besieged the 
fort of Sancoot, where there was a considerable treasure 
lodged. But there the King was seized with a disorder 
in his liver, which daily gaining ground, he w'as obliged 
to proceed to Ghfzni in a litter ; while his vizier, Abul 
Rysac, with the army, marched back into Seistanj to 
oppose the Siljokies, w^ho had invaded that country. 

When the King arrived at Ghizni, he ordered Mirik 
to bring his prisoner Ali before him, in order to be 
discharged from confinement. Mirik, by plausible 
excuses, delayed the time for a week, before the ex- 
piration of wdiich, the King took leave of the world, 
in the year four hundred and forty-one, having reigned 
nine years, with ability, some clemency, and great repu- 
tation. 

I’he state of affairs in Asia suffered very little change 
during the reign of IModood. A1 Kayem succeeded 
A1 Kadir in the Caliphat, and Togril Beg, king of 
the Siljoki Tartars, who w’as now in possession of all 
Persia and Transoxiana, paid a nominal allegiance to 
the Calipha, by the acceptance of the title of Captain- 
general of the forces. Modood kept possession of all 
the territories left to him by his father Musaood in 
the north, and there was very little alteration on the 
side of India, 
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When IModood had taken his journey to the other 
world, Ali the son of llibbi, who was then in great 
power, had formed a design to usurp the throne ; but 
concealing his intentions, he raised Musaood, the son 
of Modood, who was then a child of four years, to the 
Musnud. Tiggi, the next in power to Ali, not being 
made a partner in his measures, was highly offended, 
and drew off, with half the army, who were in his 
interest. The troops were thus s])lit»into two factions, 
and came to action; in A^hicli Ali being worsted, the 
faction of Tiggi took Abul llassen Ali, one of the sons 
of the Emperor JMusaood, who had escaped the resent- 
ment of Ali the son of llibbi, and proclaimed him 
King, deposing Musaood, after a nominal reign of six 
days. 


ALt. 

Upon Friday, the first of Shaban, in the year four 
hundred and fortv-one, Ali * ascended the throne of 
Ghizni, and took the wife of his brother Modoojj, the 
former King, in marriage. In the mean time, Ali the 
son of llibbi, in association -with Mirik, broke open the 
treasury, and taking out a vast quantity of gold and 
jewels, Hcd, witli a company of the royal slaves, and 
some of the chiefs, wiiom they had brought over to 
their interest, to I'eshawir. At Peshawir they Mere 
joined by the natives, raised a great army, and reduced 
Moultan, and the countries near the* month of the 
Indus, to their obctiicnce, making a great slaughter of 
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the Afghans or Patans, who had taken advantage of the 
’public disturbances, to plunder tljose provinces. 

In the year four hundred and forty-three, Ali called 
his brothers, Murda Shaw and Ezid Ear, from the fort 
of Naalaina, ^here they had been imprisoned, and 
treated them with affection and respect. Put, at this 
time, Abdul Reshid, the son of the Emperor ]\Iamood, 
began to form a faction in his own favour. To crush 
Reshid, the King opened his treasury, and entertained 
a great army ; notv\ itlistandiug which, his po\\ er began 
daily visibly to clocline. Reshid advanced in the mean 
time with ids army to Ghizni, and, gaining a complcat 
victory, ascended#‘tlie throne. 


RESHID. 

Abdul Reshid*, as we have already mentioned, was 
the son of the Emperor Mamood, and was, by the 
order of Modood, imprisoned in a castle near Rust. 
W'hen the Vizier, Abdul Rysac, about the time of the 
death of Modood, marchdd witli an army to settle the 
country of Seistan; he, upon hearing of the King’s 
death, in confederacy with Abul Eazil, Resid the son 
of the famous* Altasash, and Noshtagi Hajib, in tlie 
year 443, released Reshid from his confinement, and, 
asserting Ids cause with vigour, raised him, as we have 
seen, to the throne. His predecessor Ali was seized 
by some ol the Zemindars, in the country into which he 
had fled, brought prisoner before Reshid, and confined 
in the fort of Didi. 

The King, by various means, prevailed upon Ali 
the son of Ribbi, who had usurped the fildznian con- 
quests in Indiii, to submit to his allegiance, and return 
to Ghizni. He appointed Noshtagi llajib to the com- 


* His titles at length are, Zcin-ul-Muluck, Sultan Abdul Rcsbi^ 
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mand of those provinces, created him an Omrah, and 
sent him with a fine army to Lahore. Noslitagi, upon 
his way, turning to Nagracut, laid siege to that place, 
and, on the sixth day, scaling the walls, took it by 
assault. 

Tughril, whom we have already mentioned, was, 
notwithstanding his treachery to his former master, 
now asain intrusted with the government of Seistan, 
w'hich he soon brought under proper regulations. Be- 
ing btirred up by the spirit of treachery and ambition, 
lie conceived hopes of assuming royalty ; and raising a 
great army, marched towards (Ihizni; where Reshid, 
being almost destitute of troops, was forced to shut 
himself up; hut the place being very extensive, it was 
impossible for him to defend it ipng, which he however 
di(i to the hist extremity. (Jhizni was taken at lengtli, 
and the King, with nine of the blood royal, were in- 
humanly put to death by the usurper, who now' ascend- 
ed the throne. But Tughril did not long enjoy the 
fruits of his villainy; having wrote to Noshtagi, en- 
deavouring to bring him over by fair means to acknow- 
ledge him, tiiat chief answered him with tlie contempt 
he deserved. iS'oshtagi, at The same time, viYote pri- 
vate letters to the clauglitcr of the Emperor Mu snood, 
whom the tyrant had compelled to marry him, as also 
to all the ()inrahs who he know' had retained their 
loyalty for the imperial family, spiriting them jjp to 
conspire against the usurper’s life. They were so far 
excited to resentment, that a conspiracy was fortliwitli 
formed amongst them, and put in execution on new 
year’s day, when Tughril was stepping up to the throne 
to give public audience. Thus the usurper, at the end 
of forty days, arrived at his tragical en(f. 

After this important transaction, Noshtagi arrived 
at Ghizni with his army, and calling a council of state, 
enquired whether any yet remained of the royal race of 
Subuctagi. He wa’s informed, that there .were still im- 
prisoned in a certain fort, Eiroch Zaad, Ibrahim, and 
ouja. These he /irdcred to be called, a^d it being 
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©greed that fortune should decide it by lot who should 
reign ; she favoured Feroch-Zaad, who was accordingly 
placed upon the throne, and received the allegiance of 
the court : the reign of Reshid comprehended only one 
year. 

A certain author tells us, thatTughril, being one day 
asked by one of his intimate friends, — what induced 
him to think of aspiring to the empire, replied, that 
when the Emperor Rcsliid dispatched him to take the 
govemment of Scistan, he found that his hand trem- 
bled, from which circumstance he concluded, that he 
was destitute of that resolution and fortitude which are 
necessary accomplishments of a king. 


FEIIOCH-ZAAD. 

HEN Eerocli-Zaad*, the son of the Emperor IMusaood, 
placed the crow n of fortune upon his head, he gave the 
reins of administration into the hands of Noshtagi, 
who had called him from obscurity. Dacodf, the 
chief of the Siljoki Turkomans, hearing of the com- 
motions in the empire, seized upon that favourable 
opportunity to invade Ghizni. lie advanced with a 
numerous army, while Noshtagi, collecting all his forces, 
went forth to meet him. W hen tlic armies engaged, 
the battle was obstinate and bloody; for, from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, the victory was ex- 
tremely doubtful; and, though thousands fell, the troops 
seemed insensible of tlieir own mortality. A'ictory at 
length declared for Noshtagi, wJjile his enemies betook 
themselves to flight, lca\iiig all their camp-equipage 
and baggage on the field to the conquerors, who im- 
mediately retuVned victorious to Ghizni. 


* Jcmmal ul Dowla Fcroch-Z.iatl, ben Miisaood Ghiznii\i. 
f.-Drother p-‘‘ the Idmous Tugril Beg, ibt fustot llic tl^naai) of Ihc 
Siljokides of f 'ersia. 
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This victory served to establish Ferocli-Zaad without 
fear upon the throne. He now exalted the standard 
of triumph, and inclined it towards Chorassan, where, 
on the part of the Siljoki, he was met by Callisarick, 
one of their principal Omrahs, with a numerous army. 
Tlie action was extremely violent and bloody ; at length 
victory declared for the King of Gliizni, and Callisarick 
and several other persons of note were taken prisoners. 
Intelligence of this defeat coming to Daood prince of 
the Siljoki, he collected all his forces, which he sub- 
mitted to the command of his son Arsilla, a youth of 
great expectations. Arsilla advanced to oppose the 
King, and having engaged him with great resolution, 
recovered the honour of the Siljoki, and took many of 
the Omrahs of (lliizni prisoners in the pursuit. J3ut 
he did not think proper, at that time, to make further 
use of iiis fortune, and he therefore returned with his 
victorious army. 

When Feroch-Zaad arrived at Ghizni, he called Cal- 
lisarick and all the prisoners of the Siljoki into his pre- 
sence, bestowed upon each of them tiic honour of a 
dress, and gave them their liberty. 'I'lic Siljoki return- 
ing home, represented in hO strong a light the humanity 
of the King, that Daood, ashamed to be outdone in a 
virtuous action, ordered tlie prisoners of Ghizni to be’ 
also released. 

Feroch-Zaad, who, according to the best authorities, 
was the son of IMiisaood, though some say that the^in- 
peror Reshid w as his father, having extended his reign to 
six years, mostly in peace, in the year four hundred and 
fifty, turned his face to the regions of futurity. The year 
before his death, his slaves, having been instigated to a 
conspiracy against his lil'c, made an attempt to assas- 
sinate him in the balli. Feroch-Zaad, having w rested a 
sw^ord out of the hand of one of them, kiljed many, and 
defended himself against tlic rest, till his guards, hear- 
ing the noise, came ih to his assistance; uppn which all 
the slaves were put to instant death. His first vizier 
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was Hassen the son of Mora, and, in the latter part of 
his rcifrn, Al)ii llekcr Sali. lie was a ^ood, though 
not a splendid, prince. He n as possessed of humanity, 
and not destitute of bravery. 

Very little change happened in the political state of 
Asia, during the short reigns of JMusaood the second, 
Ali, Ileshid, and Teroch-Zaad. A1 Kayain still sat 
upon the throne of the Caliphat, supported in his spi- 
ritualities by Togril Beg, the temporal Emperor of 
Persia. The brother of Togril failed in an attempt 
upon the empire of Ghizni, and the reigning family 
possessed, in all their extent, the territories left to 
them by Modood. * 


IBRAHIM I. 

When* Feroch-Zaad became the inhabitant of another 
world, his brother Ibrahim^ ascended the throne of 
empire: a King remarkable for morality and devotion, 
having in the flower of his youth, amidst a paradise of 
pleasure, conquered alT the sensual ajipetites, and 
added two months more to the least of Karnzan, which 
he kept with the strictest severity. He, at the same 
time, ga\e proper attention to government and the due 
administration of justice, and oi)ened the hand of 
charity to the jioor. This prince excelled in the art of 
fine writing, and in the libraries of Mecca and JMcdina 
there arc two copies of the Koran wrote with his own 
hand, which weie sent as presents to the Caliplia. — 
In the first year of his reign, he concluded a treaty of 
peace with the Siljoki, ceding to them all the countries 
they had seized, upon condition that they would not 
lengthen the Jj^and of violence any further upon his do- 
minions. lie married, at the same time, iiis son Mu- 

c 

* Zehir ul Dowla, Sultan Ibraliiin, ben Musaoo*! Gbizruui. 
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saood to the daughter of their king, Malleck Shaw, 
which opened the door of friendship and intercourse 
between the two nations. 

We are told, that before this peace was concluded, 
IVfalleck had collected a great army, with an intention 
to invade Ghizni, which greatly intimidated Ibrahim, as 
he was not then in a condition to oppose him. But 
knowing that policy is sometimes a good substitute for 
strength, he wrote letters to the principal Omrahs of 
Malleck’s army, which he dispatched by a messenger, 
who had received his instructions how to proceed. 
The purport of those letters' was to importune the 
Omrahs, to whom they ^^cre directed, to hasten the 
King’s marcli to Ghizni, lest their sclieme should be 
prematurely discovered ; and that they might depend 
upon his fulfilling his engagements to their satisfaction. 

The messenger accordingly took an opportunity one 
day, when JVIalleck was hunting, upon the road to 
Ghizni, to come running towards him; but upon dis- 
covering the King, he stole slowly away, which creating 
suspicion, he was pursued by some horsemen, and 
brought before the King. He vj^s immediately search- 
ed, and the packet was fouixl upon him ; tliough he 
had previously suirerotl himself to be severely bastina- 
doed, without confessing any thing. The King having 
read these letters, the power of the supposed conspira- 
tors was such, that there was great danger in accusing 
them; but it raised such a dithdence in his inind,'^hat 
he, from that time, uas desirous of peace, and gave 
over all thoughts of his expedition. 

When the mind of Ibrahim was quieted from any 
apprehensions from tliat quarter, he sent an army to- 
wards India, and conquered many places in that coun- 
try, which before had not been visited by the INIussul- 
man arms. In the year 472, he marched in person 
towards that country, and extended his conquests to 
the fort of Ajodin, called now Palanshukurgunge. This 
place being taken, he turned to anothei^ fort called 
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Rnpal, which w^as built upon the summit of a steep 
hill; a river enclosed it on three sides, and a small 
peninsula joined it to the other hills, which were en- 
tirely covered with an impervious wood, and much 
intested by venomous serpents. This, however, did 
not discourage the King from his attempt. He or- 
dered some thousand hatchet-men to clear the wood, 
which they effected in spite of all opposition ; and the 
rock being soft, the miners forced their w'ay in a short 
time under the walls, which were brought dow'n in ruins. 
The place was immediately taken, and the garrison 
made prisoners. 

He marched from thence to another town in the 
neighbourhood, the inhabitants of which came originally 
from Chorassan, and were banished thither, with their 
families, by Afransiab*, for frequent rebellions. Here 
they formed themselves into a small independent state, 
being encircled by impassable mountains ; and had 
preserved their ancient customs and rites, without in- 
termarrying with any other people. The King having, 
with infinite labour, cleared a road for his army over 
the mountains, advanged towards the town, which was 
well fortified. He was overtaken by the rainy season, 
and his army was greatly distressed; during three 
months he was obliged to remain idle before it. JJut 
when the rainS began to abate, and the country to dry 
up, he summoned the town to surrender and acknow- 
ledge. the faith. 

Ibrahim’s proposals being rejected, he commenced 
the siege, which continued some wrecks, with great 
slaughter on both sides. The tow n at length Avas taken 
by assault, and the Mussulinen found much wealth in 
it, and one hundred thousand unfortunate persons, 
whom they carried bound to Ghizni. Some time after, 
the King accidentally saw one of those unhappy men 
carrying a heaVy stone, w ith great difficulty and labour, 

* A name common to a long race of Persian kings. 
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to a palace which was then building. This awakened 
his pity,* he commanded him to throw it down, and 
gave him his liberty. 

This stone happened to lie upon the public road, and 
proved troublesome to passengers ; but as the King’s 
rigid adherence to his commands was universally known, 
none would attempt to remove it. A courtier one day 
having stumbled with his horse over this stone, took 
occasion to mention it to the King ; insinuating, that 
he thought, if his Majesty pleased, that it was advise- 
able to have it removed. To which the King replied : 
“ I have commanded it to be thrown there, and there 
it must remain ; as a memorial of the misfortunes of 
war, and rny own pity ; for it is bettei* for a King to be 
obstinate, even in his inadvertencies, than to break his 
royal word.” The stone was accordingly permitted to 
remain, where it is shewn as a curiosity to this day. 

The Avant of materials must render our history of the 
reign of Ibrahim extremely short. After his expedition 
to India, and the pacification with the Siljoki Tartars, 
he seems to have few foreign affairs to mind. His ad- 
ministration of domestic justice was sudden, equitable, 
and decisive. The lower pepple were happy, and his 
chiefs loved and obeyed him. Profound peace furnishes 
few materials for history; a well-regulated monarchy 
gives birth to no extraordinary events, except in expe- 
dition and foreign w ar. 

Ibraliim had thirty-six sons and forty daughtersJby a 
variety of women. The latter he gave in marriage to 
learned and religious men. In the year 492, he left 
this mortal state, after having reigned in tranquillity 
and happiness forty-two years. In his time flourished 
Abul Parrhe, the famous writer, who w*as a native 
of Scistan, according 'to some, but as others affirm, of 
Ghizni. He is esteemed a master in poetry; luid the 
famous Ansuri was one of his disciples. * 

When Ibrahim acceded to tJie tlironc of Ghizni, 
Togril Peg, tlic first of the dynasty of the SiljoJkides, 
*at upon that of Persia and the Western Tai;laiy. 
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To^rril was succeeded by his nephew Alp- Arslan, in the 
455th of the Iligera. Mallcck Shaw, the son of Alp- 
Arslan, possessed the empire, after the death of his fa- 
ther, and Barkiaroc, the son of Malleck Shaw, reigned 
in Persia at the death of Ibrahim. Marriages between 
tlie family of Ghizni and that of the Siljoki contributed 
to that tranquillity which Ibrahim enjoyed during a 
very long reign; and the passivencss of the Indians 
permitted the empire to retain its former bounds on the 
aide of Hindostan. 


'MUSAOOD III. 

Musaood*, the son of Ibrahim, mounted the throne 
upon the demise of his father. He was endowed with 
a benevolent and generous disposition : nor was he less 
famous for his Justice and sound policy. He revised 
the ancient laws and regulations of the state, and, 
abrogating sucli as were thought unreasonable, substi- 
tuted others m their place, founded upon better prin- 
ciples. He took the daughter of Sinjer, King of the 
Siljoki, whose name was IMehid of Persia, in marriage, 
which cemented the peace between them. 

Peace blessed the reign of Miisaood, and his history 
must, therefore, be succinct. lender liiin Tigha Tiggi 
was^lionoured with the command of a great expedition, 
which he formed against Hindostan. Crossing the 
Ganges he carried liis conquests further than any 
Mussulman, except the Pmperor Marnood ; and, hav- 
ing plundered many rich cities and temples of their 
wealth, returned in triumph to Lahore, which now 
became, in some measure, to be reckoned the capital 
of the empire *, especially as the Siljoki had stripped 
the Ghiznian family of most of their Persian and "1 aitar 
provinces. 


Alla ul Dowla Musaood, bcu Ibrahito. 
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After Musaood had reigned sixteen years, without 
domestic troubles or foreign wars, he entered his 
eternal abode, in the latter end of the year five hundred 
and eight. We are told, that after his death his son 
Shere placed his foot upon the imperial throne. He 
enjoyed it only one year, being assassinated by the 
hand of his own brother Arsilla, who assumed the 
diadem. 

Barkiaroc, the fourth of the dynasty of the Siljokides, 
sat on the throne of Persia at the accession of Musaood; 
and Mahoinined, the fifth Sultan of the race of Seljuk, 
died the same year with the Ring of Ghizni. Si»ijer, 
governor of Chorassan, succeeded his brother Ma- 
honimed as King of Persia, and we shall find in the 
sequel, that lie interfered in the succession of the sons 
of Musaood, aaIio were his nephews. The Indian pro- 
vinces, conquered by his ancestors, remained in tran- 
quillity to Musaood. 


ARSILLA. 

WiiFv Arsilla*, the son of IMiisaood, by means of 
assassination, became King of GJiizni, lie seized upon 
all his brothers, excepting one who escaped, and con- 
fined them. Byram, who was so fortunate as to get 
out of \he King’s hands, fled for protection to Sifl^Cr, 
who then, on the part of his -brother Mahoinined, king 
of Persia, ruled the province of ('horassan. Sinjer, 
who was uncle to Arsilla, having demanded the re- 
leasementof the other brothers, w hich was not complied 
with, made the cause of Byrani a pretence for invading 
the kingdom of Ghizni; and he accordingly advanced 
the standard of hostility tow-ards tliat city. 

Arsilla, hearing of the intended invasion, wrot elet- 
ters of complaint toSinjer’s elder brotlier, the Emperor 

* Sullau ul Dowla, Arsilla Sliaw, ben MusaSsjd. 
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MahoTiuned, that he might command him back; and 
that monarch pretended to be inclinable to make peace 
between them. But Sinjer was found to continue his 
march, which convinced Arsilla that he could have no 
dependence upon any thing but his sword. But his 
mother, IMchid, princess of Persia, being offended with 
him for the murder of his brother Musaood, and his in- 
human treatment of her other childn'ii, with well- 
dissembled affection, prevailed upon him to send her to 
negociate a peace, with a great sum of money, sufficient 
to reimburse her brother Sinjer for the cxpence of his 
expedition. When she arrived in the camp, she, ac- 
cording to her 4is&ign, excited Byram her son, and her 
brother Sinjer, to prosecute the war with all expe- 
dition. 

Sinjer immediately marched with thirty thousand 
horse, and fifty thousand foot, from Bust in Chorassan, 
where he then lay, and, without opposition, advanced 
within one pharsung of Ghizui, where he beheld the 
army of Arsilla drawn out in order of battle to receive 
him. He there lore instantly ordered the line to be 
formed, dividing his horse into scpiadrons, and placijig 
battalions of spear-men In tlie intervals, w ith elephants 
in the rear, to be ready to advance upon occasion. 
Encouraging then his troops, he advanced slowly 
toward tlie enemy, who stood firm to receive the 
charge. The shock was so violent upon both sides, 
tliat order and command yielded to rage and confusion. 
The gleam of arms that illuminated the field, w as soon 
(pienched in blood, and darkened by clouds of dust, 
that took away all distinction. At length, by the un- 
common bravery of Abul Fazil, governor of Seistan, 
the troops of (xliizni were put to flight, and Arsilla, 
unable to renew the combat, fled with tlie remains of 
his army towards Hindostan. 

Sinjer entered Ghizni in triumph, w here he remained 
forty days, giving the kingdom to his nephew Byram, 
and then returning to his own country. When Arsilla 
hati hearf^ of the departure of Sinjer, he collected all his 
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troops in the (Thiznian provinces of Hindostan, and re- 
turned to recover his capital Byram, unable to oppose 
liirn, shut himself up in the fort of Bamia, till he could 
be succoured by his uncle Sinjer. Sinjer again took the 
field, and drove Artiilla a second tinie^back to Hin- 
dostan. But he was so closely pursued, that his army 
was dispersed, while a few of his Ouirahs, who re- 
mained, laid liands upon him, and brought him to 
Byrarn, to procure their own pardon. Arsilla suffered 
a violent death in the 27th year of his age, after he had 
reigned three years. In this reign historians report, 
that, among other prodigies, tluTo fell a storm of fire 
upon tlie city of (ihizni, whicli consmiy'd a great part 
of its buildings. He was a weak and wicked prince, as 
unworthy of empire, as liis hitiier and grandfather were 
deserving of a ttirone. 


BYRAAI. 

Byram* the son of Afusaood tlic third, was blessed 
Avith a noble and generous disposition. lie had an 
uncoininon tliir.st after knowledge ; he was a great pro- 
moter of literature, and a lilKiral patron of learned men. 
Many men of letters resorted to his court, [)articularly 
Shccli Nizami, and Scid llassen, both poets and phi- 
losophers of great fame Many books were, in^ljis 
reign, translated from various langu.igtN into the Persian 
tongue ; among the most famous of wliich was an 
Indian book, called tlie Killila Duinna, a fabulous 
story, pregnant with sound morality, policy, and enter- 
tainment. 

Tiiis book w'HS sent formerly before the dissolution 
of the Hindoo empire of India, by the King of that 
country, accompanied with a Chess table, to Noshirwan, 
surnamed 'fhe .1 ust, King of Persia. Buzurg Chimere 
bis vizier, surnamed The Wise, was so well versed in 

Mom ul Dowla, Byram Shaw, ben MusaoSd. 
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all the known languages, that in a few days he trans- 
lated the Killila Duinna into Phelevi, or ancient Persic, 
to the astonishment of the ambassador, who imagined 
the Sanscrita language was entirely unknowm in those 
parts. But he could form no conception of the chess- 
board, as that game was, at that time, unknown in 
Persia. He therefore had recourse to the ambassador, 
who was esteemed the best player in Hindostan, to 
have this matter explained to him, who having accord- 
ingly discovered to him the principles, Buzurg sat 
down M ith him to play. The first game he obliged the 
ambassador to draw ; the second he chased his King 
solitary ; and tlip third he gave him check-mate. The 
ambassador was so mad to be foiled at his own 
weapons, that he would play no more. Buzurg then 
invented the game of backganiinon, returning a set of 
those tables by the ambassador, ^^ho having related his 
adventure with Buzurg, and given an account of the 
genius and goveruinent of Koshirwan, his master gave 
up all thouglits of an invasion, wiiicli he had been 
meditating again.^t that King. The present of the 
chess-board was intended an experijnent u])on the 
genius of the minister, aftd to indicate that, in the great 
game of state, attention and eaj)acily were better 
friends thaiji fortune. While the hook, in its whole 
tenor, strongly inculcated that wist* maxim, that true 
wisdom and policy is always an over-match for strength. 
TIi^' backgammon-table, which was returned, signified, 
that attention and capacity alone cannot always insure 
success, but that wc must play the game of life according 
to the casts of fortune. 

But to return to our history. Byram, in the days of 
his prosperity, went twice into Hindostan, chastising 
his refractory subjects and collectors of the imperial 
revenue. 'I'hc first time he went to reduce Balin, who 
had possession of the government of Laliore, on the 
part of his brother the KmpcropArsilla, whom he de- 
feated and took, the 27th of llanizan, in tlic year 512; 
but" liaviij^ pardoned him, upon swearing allegiance, he 
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was again reinstated in his government, and the King 
returned to Ghizni. In the mean time, Balin built the 
fort of Nagore, in the country of Sewalic, whither he 
conveyed all his wealth, family, and effects ; then 
raising an army, composed chiefly of Arabs, Persians, 
Afghans, and Chilligies, he committed great devasta- 
tions upon the Indian independent princes, which 
success so puffed him up, that he aspired at length to 
the empire. Byrain, being apprised of the intentions 
of Balin, collected his army, and a second time marched 
towards Ilindostan. Balin, with his ten sons, who had 
each the command of a province, advanced to meet 
tlic King, as far as Moultan, with a, powerful army. 
A dreadful battle ensued : but the curse of ingratitude 
was poured, in a storm, upon the liead of the perfidious 
rebel, who, in his fliglit, with his ten sons and attend- 
ants, fell headlong into a deep quagmire, n here they were 
totally overwhelmed, and every one of them perished. 

The King, after this complete victory, settled the 
afiaii’a of the Indian provinces, and, appointing Hus- 
sein to the ciiici'coinmund of the conquered partot India, 
returned himself to Ghizni. lie soon after publicly 
executed Mahommed prince of Ghor, who was son-in- 
law to the rebel Balin. This, in its consequences, 
proved the ruin of the family of Ghizni. Seif^l dicn, 
surnarned Souri, jirince of Ghor*, brotiier to the de- 
ceased, raised a great army to revenge his death. He 
marched directly to (ihizni, vhich Byram, unabTe 'to 
oppose him, evacuated, and fled to a place called 
Kirma, upon the borders of India. This Kirma had 
been built by the Afghans to guard a pass in the 
mountains. The prince of Ghor, witliout further oppo- 
sition, entered the capital, n here he estal)iishcd himself^ 
by the consent of the people, sending Alia, his brother, 
to rule his native principality of Ghor. Notwith- 
standing all he could do to render himselif popular at 


* A province of the Ghi/nian empire, the princes 'of which had 
been reduced into a dependence upon the family of Suhuctagj, by 
the Emperor Mamood. ^ 
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Ghizni, the people, from an attachment to the imperial 
family, began to dislike his government, and secretly 
wished the re-establishment of their former King. 
Some of the Omrahs, w'ho were of the same princif>les, 
laying hold of this favourable disposition, informed 
Byram of their ripeness for an insurrection, if he could 
by any means favour it. 

It v\as now winter, and most of tlie followers of the 
prince of Cihor had returned, upon leave, to their 
families, when Byrain, unexpectedly, appeared before 
Ghizni, with a great army. Seif ul Dicn being then in 
no condition to engage him with his own troops, and 
having little dependence u|)on those of (ihizni, was 
preparing to retreat to Ghor, when the Ghiznians 
intreated him to engage Byram, and that they would 
exert themselves to the utmost in his service. Ibis 
was only a trick for an opportunity to put their design 
in execution. As the unfortunate prince was advancing 
to engage Byrani, he was surrounded by the troops of 
Ghizni, and taken prisoner, while Byram in p<rson put 
the forces of Ghor to flight. The unhappy captive was 
inhumanly ordered to have his forcl)ead made hlack, 
and then to be put astride a sorry bullock, with his 
face turned towards the tail. He, in that manner, 
was led^ouncl the whole city, insulted and hooted by 
the mob. He was tlien put to the torture, and his 
head sent to Sinjer, king of Persia, while his vizier, 
SeuTMujud, w'as impaled alive. 

When tiiis news was carried to the ears of his bro- 
ther Alla, he burnt with rage, and, resolving upon 
revenge, with all his united powers, invaded (ihizni. 
Byrain, hearing of hi.s coming, prepared himself to 
receive him. He wrote him a letter, and endeavoured 
to intimidate him with tlie sujieriority of his troops, 
advising him, not to plunge the whole family of Ghor 
into the same abyss of misfortune. Alla replied, 
“ That his, threats were as irnpotbnt as his arms: that 
it was no i^vv thing for Kings to make war upon their 
neighbour/; but that barbarity lil(e his was unknown 
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to the brave, and what he had never heard to have been 
exercised upon Princes. That he ini^ht be assured 
that God had forsaken Byram, and ordained Alla to be 
the instrument of that just vengeance which was de- 
nounced against him, for putting to death the repre- 
sentative of the long- indepciuient and very ancient 
feniily of Ghor.” 

All hopes of accommodation being past. Byram ad- 
vanced with a numerous army, to give Alla battle. 
The ofler was gladly accepted by his adversary, and 
the bloody conflict commenced with great fury on both 
sides. At first the troops of Ghizni, by their superior 
numbers, bore down those of Ghor; till Alla, seeing 
his affairs almost desperate, called out to tuo gigantic 
brotlic'rs, whose nanio was Chirmil, the greater and 
the lesser, whom he saw in the front, like two rocks 
bearing against the torrent. He forced on his ele- 
phant towards Byram, these two heroes clearing all 
before him. By ram, observing him, stood ofl': but his 
son Dowlat, accepting the challenge, advanced to 
oppose Alla. The elder of the heroic Chirmils inter- 
vening, ripped up the belly of Dowlat's elephant, and 
was himself killed by his fail.'^ Alla, in the mean time, 
nailed tiie brave })rince, with his spear, to the ground. 
The otlicr Chirn.dl attacked the elephant of Byrani, 
and, after many wounds, brought the enonnous animal 
to the ground ; but while he w'as rising from under tlie 
elephant’s side, being much bruised by the fall, Byfam" 
escaped with liis life, and instantly mounting a horse, 
joined the flight of his army, which was now' repulsed 
on all sides. The troops of Ghor emulating the bravery 
of their leader, had made such a violent attack as to be 
no longer resistible. 

Byram fled, with the scattered remains of his army, 
towards liindostaii: but he was overwhelmed with his 
misfortunes, and sunk under the hand of death, in the 
year five hundred and forty-seven, afte^ a reign of 
thirty- five years. He was, upon Jhe whole, a good 
and virtuous prino^; tliougli his too precipitate severity. 
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in the case of the prince of Ghor, cannot be reconciled 
to humanity or sound policy. 

The long reign of Byram was peaceable, but inglo- 
rious ; the empire had been long upon the decline, and 
though he was a virtuous prince, he had not sufficient 
abilities to retrieve its vigour. Sinjer, his uncle by the 
mother, the sixth Emperor of Persia, of the Siljokan 
race, was upon the throne, in full possession of the 
empire conquered by his ancestors, when Byram 
became king of Ghizni. — Sinjer reigned over Persia 
more than forty years. The Indian provinces subject 
to Ghizni, remained entire to Byram. 


CHUSERO I. 

Chusero*, the son of the Emperor Byram, upon the 
deatli of his fatlier, continued his inarch to Lahore, 
leaving tlie kingdom of Ghizni to his enemies, and A\as 
there saluted King, by the unanimous voice of his 
people. In the mean time, the conqueror entered 
Ghizni with little opposilion, and that noble city was 
given up to flame, slaughter, rapine, and devastation. 
The massacre continued for the space of seven days, in 
which time pity seemed to have fled the earth, and the 
fiery spirits of demons to actuate the bodies of men. For 
whteti^ inhuman cruelty the barbarous Alla was justly 
denominated Allum Soze, or the incendiary of the 
world. But, insatiable of revenge, he carried a number 
of the most venerable priests, learned men, and citizens, 
in chains to Ghor, to adoin liis triumph. There, — we 
shudder to relate itl he ordered their throats to be cut, 
tempering earth with their blood, with which he plais- 
tered the walls of his city. 

After the re’turn of Alla to Ghor, Cliusero, hoping to 
recover the lost kingdom of Ghizni, and depending 

* Ziehiri ul^owla, Chuscro Shaw, ben ^yram Shaw Ghiznavi. 
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upon the assistance of Sinjer, king of Persia, collected 
all his forces, and marched from Lahore, But M'hen 
he had arrived upon the borders of Ghizni, he received 
intelligence that Sinjer had been defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Turks of Ghiza, who were then march- 
ing down with a great army to Ghizni, to appropriate 
that kingdom to themselves. This obliged him to 
retreat again to Lahore, being in no condition to oppose 
them. He governed the Indian provinces in peace, 
with the common justice of virtuous kings. The Turks 
of (ihiza, in the mean time, drove out the troops 
of Ghor, and kept possession of Ghizni for two years. 
But they were expelled in their turn. by the Ghorians, 
who did not long enjoy it for that time, being vanqjiished 
by Assuinud, general to Chusero, the second of that 
name, wlio, for a short space, recovered and held that 
kingdom. 

Cliusero the first died at Lahore, in the year five 
hundred and filly-five, after he had reigned seven years, 
with no great splendor ; but he deserved and attained 
the character oi a good and peaceable prince. 


CHUSERO II. 

When Chusero the first departed from this house of 
grief, tow ards the mansions ot joy and iinmortalit}% Tiis 
son Chu'^ero*, the second of that name, ascended the 
throne, w hich he adorned w ith benevolence and justice, 
extending his dominions to all the piovinces formerly 
possessed by the Emperors Ibrahim and Byrain. But 
iMahommed, brother to the prince of Ghor. invaded the 
kingdom of Ghizni, which he reduced, and not satisfied 
with that, marched an army into India, overrunning 
the provinces of Peshawir, Afghanistan, Moultan, and 


* Chusero Malleck, ben Chusero Shaw. 
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the Indus. He advanced at length to Lahore, and, in 
tlie year 576, invested the Emperor Chuscro in his 
capital, but not being able to take the place, there was 
a kind of treaty concluded between them. Mahonjined 
evacuated the country, carrying Chuscro, die son of die 
Emperor, a child of four years of age, hostage for the 
performance of tlie treaty. 

. But the terms not being kept properly by Chuscro, 
fdahonimed, in the year oHO, returned to Laliore, and 
besieged it to no jiurposc. He however subjected the 
open country to fire and sword. He then built the 
fort of Salcot, where he left a strong garrison, and then 
returned to Clh^zni. In his absence, the Enijieror 
Chusero, in alliance with the dickers, besiege^d tlie fort 
of Salcot, but their enterprise proving unsuccessful, 
they were obliged to desist. 

Some time after the‘'e transactions, ^lahomined col- 
lected all his lorccs, and the third time re^olved to 
reduce die city of Laliorc, m hich lie eflcctcd by trea- 
chery, in the following manner. While he was jirc- 
paring for the expedition, he gave out, diat it was 
intended against the Siljokies, w riting, at the same time, 
to C/huscro, that he was desirous ot accommodating all 
, their diftercnces, by a treaty of })eacc. To convince 
him of the sincerity of his intentions, he now' returned 
his son Chusero, with a splendid retinue; wlio bad 
orders to make short marche.‘<, w Idle the Euiperor, his 
latfidf', impatient to see him, advanced a part of the way 
to meet liim. In the mean time, Mahomnied, witii 
twenty thousand horse, with incredible expedition, 
marched by another way, round the mountains, and 
cut off Chusero from Lahore, having surrounded his 
small camp in the night. The Emperor, having 
waked in tlie morning from his dream of negligence, 
saw^ no liopc of escape left, which obliged him to tlirow 
himself upon the mercy of his adversai'y. He de- 
manded possession of the capital for the King’s release, 
accordingly the gates pf tliat city wiere thrown open to 
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receive him; and thus the empire passed from the 
house of Ghizni to that of Ghor, as we shall see more 
fully in the history of that race. 

The year in which the family of Ghizni was extin- 
guished, proved also fatal to the elder branch of tlje 
royal family of the Siljokides in Persia. Disputes 
about tlie succession, and the weakness of the princes 
who reigned alter Sinjer, seemed to conspire in the 
ruin of an empire, v, hich fell as suddenly as it rose. 
The governors of tlie provinces, no uncommon thing in 
Asia, assumed independence, with great facility, M’hen 
their masters had not abilities ol mind to counteract the 
power which the crown vested in it^i viceroys. Some 
governments, in the distractions of the empire, became 
hereditary, and many atnbitious Omrahs rendered 
themselves independent, in the debilitated reign of the 
second Togril. Tacash, viceroy of (’harizm, a part of 
the ancient 'rransoxiana, not only assumed the ensigns 
of royalty in his government, but being invited into the 
western Persia, annexed that eountry to his new king- 
dom, by the defeat and death of I’ogril. 


MAHOMMED GHORI. 

Mor Chan, the historian, tells us, that about the time 
when Feredoon, an ancient King of }*ersia, s^dued 
Zohac Tazi, two tirothers of the royal family, Souri 
and Sam, were taken into favour by the conqueror; 
but having by some means incurred his displeasure, 
they fled w'ith a party of their Iriends to Hawiiid, in 
the mountains between India and l^ersia, wdierc they 
took up tlieir abode, possessing themselves of a siiiall 
territory. Souri took the government pf this district, 
appointing his brotlicr to the command ot his small 
army, and gave lift daugiiter in marridge to ids son 
Suja. 

Suja, after his father’s decease, enjoyed his place. 
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But some private enemies, having traduced him to his 
uncle, inspired him with jealousy and enmity to such a 
degree, that he wanted to take his daughter away from 
him. When Suja found this, he was determined to 
seek his fortune elsewhere. He accordingly, in the 
night, with ten horsemen and a few camels, laden with 
his effects, set out with his wile and children, to the 
mountains of Glior, where he built a house, and called 
it Romijandish, or the careless liabitation. Here he 
was gradually joined by many of his friends, who 
built a strong fort, wdiich he held out against the 
troops of I'credoon for some time, but at length he was 
obliged to submit, and pay tribute. 

Thus the race of Zoliac, one after another, succeeded 
to this government, Mhicli began to gain strength by 
degrees, till the time of the prophet, when it was ruled 
by Shinsub, who, some say, was converted to the faith 
by the great Ali, the son-in-law of IVIahommed, who 
confirmed him in his Kingdom . Tlie genealogy of the 
kings of Glior, according to the most authentic his- 
torians, could be traced up, by the names, for three 
and twenty gcnerations,,^und downwards nine gene- 
rations, from Ali to Mamood, the son of Subuctagi, 
^mperor of Ghizni, ^^ho gave it to Ali the vanquished 
prince’s son, to hold it ot the Empire. Hut All endea- 
vouring to throw off the yoke of Mamood, he was 
deposed, and the country given to Abas his nephew, in 
wiltJs^ reign there were seven years’ drought in Ghor, 
so that the earth was burnt up, and thousands of men 
and animals perished with heat and famine. Abas, 
desirous of rendering himself independent, commenced 
a war against the Emperor Ibrahim, by M’hom he was 
defeated and taken prisoner; the kingdom being con- 
ferred upon his son Mahommed, who swore allegiance 
to tlie empire of Ghizni. He w as succeeded by his son 
Hussein, who was killed by an arrow in the eye, in 
attacking ascertain fort, when he rebelled against 
Ghizni. 

U];fon the death of Hussein, his sop Sham was obliged 
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t» fly to India, where he followed the business of 
a merchant ; and having acquired much wealth, he re- 
turned up the Indus to his native country. But unfor- 
tunately he was wrecked, narrowly escaping with his 
life upon a plank, with his son Hussein, after driving 
with the tide for three days. When they got foot 
on shore, they made towards a town that appeared in 
sight; but, it being late before they arrived, they could 
find no lodgings, and were obliged to creep in under a 
balcony, where they might sleep out of the rain. The 
watch going the rounds perceived them, and without 
further examination, concluding they were thieves, 
carried them to prison. They were condemned to 
slavery for seven years, daring w'hich time tlie son died. 
When Sham obtained his liberty, he proceeded towards 
Gliizni, on the way to which he was met by a gang of 
robbers, that had for a long time infested the roads. 
When they saw him, a man of great strength and of a , 
bold appearance, they insisted upon enrolling him in 
the gang, to which he was obliged to consent; but un- 
fortunately that very night, a party of the troops of the 
Emperor Ibralnm surrounded, them, and carried them 
all in chains to the royal [)rescncc, and the King imme- 
diately condemned them to dt'alh. 

Wlien the executioner was binding up the eyes 
of Sham, he raised a grie'.ous complaint, protesting, 
and calling God to witness, that he ^vas innocent, 
which softened the steely heart of the cxccutitmenTT 
pity. Ho desired him to relate what he had to say in 
his own defence, which he did in such a circumstantial 
and probable manner, that the magi.-trate w'lio attended, 
believing him innocent, petitioned the King to give him 
a liearing. This being accordingly granted, he ac- 
quitted himself with such modesty and eloquence, that 
the King commanded him to he released, and admitted 
him into his particular friendship and favour. Ibrahim, 
some time after, ereated Sham an Oinrah, and ap- 
pointed him master of requests, in which station he 
acquitted himself so honourably, that hc^rose d&ily in 
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rank and honours, till the Emperor Musaood, the son 
of Ibrahim, put him in possession of his hereditary 
kingdom. He tlieii married a princess of the house of 
Ghizni, by whom he had seven sons, denominated the 
seven stars. 

After the death of Sham, his sons became divided 
into two factions ; one headed by the governor of 
Taristan and Hiatilla, wliose name was Musaood, the 
eldest son : and the other by the fourth son, Mahoin- 
med, who took possession of Ghor. The second son, 
Cuttub, took possession of tlie hills, and founded the 
city of Firose Ko, which he made his capital ; and 
raising himself in a few years to great power, he 
meditated an attempt upon the empire of Ghizni, col- 
lecting soldiers of fortune from all parts. But Byram 
the Emperor, being privately acquainted of his inten- 
tions, treacherously invited him in friendship to Ghizni, 
where, contrary to all the laws of honour and hospi- 
tality, he ordered poison to be administered to him, 
which proved the fatal cause of the war between the 
houses of Ghor and (ihizni. 

Sief ul dien the fifth son, who had accompanied his 
brother, escaped the snarc, and fled to Firose Ko. He 
there placed himself at the head of his brother s army, 
and marched towards Ghizni to revenge his death, as 
we have seen in the history of that kingdom. He took 
Ghizni, and Byram fled to India. But Byram return- 
ing^gSiin in the winter, when the troops of Sief ul dien 
were mostly gone to Firose Ko and Ghor, from whence 
they could not easily return, on account of the roads 
and deep snow, Sief ul dien, as before related, was 
treacherously delivered up to him, and, with his vizier, 
put to a most ignominious death. The consequence 
of this impolitic cruelty was, tijat Sham, the sixth bro- 
ther, prepared to invade By ram, with an army from 
Firose Ko and Ghor; but dying in the interim, the 
command devolved upon the seventh brother, Alla the 
incendiary, who took and destroyed Ghizni. He car- 
ried his ravages so far as to destroy every monument 
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and tomb of the Ghiznian Kings, excepting those of 
the Empprors Mamood, Musaood, and Ibrahim, throw- 
ing fire into their very graves, and defacing their in- 
scriptions upon all public edifices. When he returned 
to Ghor, he appointed his nephews, Yeas ul dien and 
Mahommed Sliam, \o the government of a province of 
Ghor called Sinjia. But when they found the reventies 
of that province could not support the figure which 
they endeavoured to make, by their unbounded gene- 
rosity and liberality to military men, whom they began 
to collect from all parts ; they began to extend their 
limits. This having reached the ears of Alla, he sent a 
force against them, and seizing thcip both, confined 
them in the fort of Goristan. 

Alla then turned the hostile spear against the brotlicr 
of the King of Persia and governor of Chorassan, Sin- 
jer, to whom his father had paid tribute. He overrun 
the provinces of Balich and Herat ; but coming to an 
engagement with Sinjer, he was defeated and taken 
prisoner. Notwithstanding all which, Sinjer had com- 
passion upon him, and again confirmed him in the 
kingdom of CJhor, where he died in the year five hun- 
dred and fifty-one. Alla was succeeded by his son 
Mahommed, who upon his accession released Ins two 
cou.sins from their confincuiciit at Goristan, and be- 
stowed again the government of Sinjia upon them. In 
little move than a year, he commenced a war with the 
tribe of Turkuinans called (iliiza, and in the Uay^l 
battle was killed by one of his own men. 

He was succeeded by his eldest cousin. Yeas ul 
dien, who appointed his brother, Mahommed Ghori, 
his general. This illustrious hero, under tlie name 
of his brother, subdued Chorassan, and a great part of 
India; and Yeas annexed the titles of tliose countries 
to his own. His death hapj)encd, as shall afterwards 
appear, in the year 599 of tlie Higcra. 

Mahommed Ghori was left by his brol^ier, when he 
acceded to the throne of Ghor, to command in Tunga- 
nabad, in the province of Chorassan. fte continued 
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from thence to make incursions upon Ghizni, as we 
haveobserved in tlie history of that kingdom. In the year 
567, Veas ul dien inarched in person against the Om- 
rahs of Chusero, the last of the imperial house of Ghiz- 
ni, and entirely reduced them. IJe gave the govern- 
ment of Ghizni to his brotlier Maliommed, who, accord- 
ing to the imperial orders, in the year 57^2, led an 
army towards Moultan, which he entirely subdued. 
He marched from thence to Adja. 'I'he prince of that 
place shut himself up in a strong fort. Maliommed 
began to besiege the place; but finding it would be a 
difficult task to reduce it, he sent a private message to 
the Raja’s wife, promising to marry her if she would 
make away with her husband. 

The base woman returned for answer, that she w-as 
rather too old herself to think of matrimony, but tliat 
she had a beautiful young daughter, whom if he would 
promise to espouse, and leave her in free possession of 
tlie country and its wealth, she would in a few' days 
remove the Raja. Mahoranicd basely acceyited of tlie 
proposal, and the wicked woman accordingly, in a few 
days, found means to aj^sassinate her husband, and to 
open the gates to the enemy. Mahommed confirmed 
his promise, by marrying the daughter, upon acknow'- 
ledging the true faith; but he made no scruple to de- 
viate from wdiat respected the mother ; for, instead of 
trusting her with the country, he sent her off to Cihizni, 
»fhero«she soon died of grief and resentment. X or did 
the daughter relish her situation better; for, in the 
space of two years, she also fell a victim to grief. 

Mahommed having conferred the government of 
Moultan and Adja upon one Ali, returned to Cihizni; 
from whence, in the year 574, he again marched to 
Adja and Moultan, and from those places continued 
his course through the sandy desert, to Guzerat. The 
prince Rim Df’O advanced thither with a great army, 
to give him battle, in wdiich the Mussulmen were de- 
feated, with ‘great slaughter, and sufl’crc-.l many hard- 
ships*in theif retreat, till they arrived at Ghizni. 
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In the year following, Mahomrned marched his re- 
cruited ,army towards Peshawir, which he in a short 
time brought under subjection. He proceeded in the 
course of the ncvt year, towards Lahore, where he in- 
vested Cliusero, the last of the Ghiznian race, who had 
been so weakened at that time, by wars with the Indian 
princes and the Afghans, that he could not oppose him 
in the field. But Mahomrned, finding he could not 
reduce the place, intimated a desire of treating with 
Chusero, who, glad to get rid of him, made him some 
presents, and gave liis son as an hostage for the per- 
formance of the rest of the agreement between them. 
Mahomrned upon this returned to Glpzni, but he could 
not rest long in peace. He, the very next year, drew 
his army towards Dewil, in the province near the 
mouth of the Indus, and subdued all the country to the 
sea coast, returning loaded wdth rich spoil. 

In the year 580, he returned again to Lahore, wdiere 
Chusero shut himself up as before, sustaining a long 
siege, which at length Mahomrned was obliged to raise. 
He, in this expedition, built the fort of Salcot, in which 
he left a garrison to command the countries between 
the rivers Ravi and Chinab, under the government of 
Hussein Churmili, while he himself returned to Ghizni. 
This fort, as we have before related, w'as effectually 
besieged by Chusero, in the absence of Mahomrned, 
which occasioned that prince’s third expedition tow ards 
Lahore, which he took in the year 582, by the" perfi- 
dious stratagem mentioned in the conclusion of the his- 
tory of Ghizni. He sent Chusero and his family, pri- 
soners to his brother at Firose Ko, w ho confined them 
in a fort in Ghirgistan, where tliey were some time 
afterwards put to death, on account of something the 
astrologers had predicted concerning them. 

When Mahomrned had settled the provinces of La- 
hore, he left the government of that place in the hands 
of Ali governor of Moultan, and retired to phizni. In 
the year 587, he marched again towards Hindostan, 
and proceeding to Ajmere, took the capital of Tiber- 
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hind, where he left Malleck Zea, with above a thousand 
chosen horse, and some foot, to garrison the place. 
He himself was upon his way back, when he heard 
that Pittu Ra, the prince of Ajmere, with his brother 
Candi Ra, king of Delhi, in alliance with some other 
Indian princes, were marching towards Tiberhind, with 
two hundred thousand horse, and three thousand ele- 
phants. Mahomined determined to return to the relief 
of the garrison. He met the enemy at the village of 
Sirauri, upon the hanks of tlic Sirsutti, fourteen miles 
from Tannassar, and eighty from Delhi, and gave them 
battle. Upon the first onset his right and left wings 
retired, being outflanked by the enemy, till, joining in 
the rear, his army was formed into a circle. IMahom- 
med, who was in person in the centre of the line when 
first formed, was told that his right and left wings were 
defeated, and advised to provide for his own safety. 
Enraged at this counsel, he smote the imprudent ad- 
viser, and rushed on towards the enemy, among whom 
he commenced, with a few followers, a great slaughter. 
The eyes of Candi Ra, king of Delhi, fell upon him. 
He drove the elephant,-., upon which he was mounted, 
directly against him. Mahommed rising from his 
horse, threw his lance with such force at ihe elephant, 
that he drove out three of his back teeth. In the mean 
time the King of Delhi, from above, pierced the Sultan 
.through the right arm, and had almost thrown him to 
the ground, when some of his chiefs advanced to his 
rescue. This gave an opportunity to one of his faith- 
ful servants, to leap behind as he was sinking from his 
horse, and supporting him in his arms, he carried him 
from the field, which, by this time, was deserted almost 
by his whole army. The enemy pursued them near 
forty miles. 

After this defeat, and when he had recovered of his 
wound at Lahore, he appointed governors to the differ- 
ent provinces he possessed in India, and returned ifi 
person to Ghor with his army. At Ghor he disgraced 
all those Omrahs who bad deserted him in battle. He 
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obliged them to walk round the city, with their horses* 
mouth-bags, filled with barley, hanging about their 
necks ; at the same time forcing them to eat, or have 
tlieir heads struck off ; the former of which they chiefly 
chose to do. We are told by Eben Asire, contrary tp 
all other authority, that when Mahommed was wound- 
ed, he fell from his horse, and lay upon the field among 
the dead, till night ; and that, in the dark, a party of 
his OW'D horse returned to search for his body, and car- 
ried him off to his own camp. 

Upon tlie retreat of Mahommed Ghori, the allied 
Rajas continued their march to Tiberhind, which they 
besieged for one year and one month^ and at last were 
obliged to give favourable terms of capitulation. Ma- 
hommed remained a few months with his brother at 


Ghor, who still kept the imperial title, and tlien return- 
ing to Ghizni, spent the ensuing year in indolence and 
festivity. But ambition again fermenting in his mind, 
he recruited a noble army, consisting of one hundred 
thousand chosen horse, Turks, Persians, and Afghans, 
many of whom had their helmets ornamented with 
jewels, and their armour inlaid with silver and gold* 
With these he marched in martial splendor, from 
Ghizni towards India, without disclosing to his friends 
any part of his intentions. 

When his victorious spears had advanced as far as 
Peshaw ir, an old sage of Ghor, prostrating himself be- 
fore him, said, “ O King, we trust in thy condirct aau 
wisdom ; but as yet thy design has been a subject of 
much dispute and speculation among us.” Mahommed 
replied, “ Know, old man, that since the time of my 
defeat in Hindostan, notwithstanding external appear- 
ances, I have never slumbered in ease, or waked but 
in sorrow and anxiety. I have therefore determined, 


with this army, to recover my lost honour from tliose 
idolaters, or die in the noble attempt.” The sage, kiss- 
’ing the ground, said,.“ Victory and triumph be thy at- 
tendants, and fortune be the guide of thy paths. But, 
O King, let the petition of thy slave finiPfavouf, and 
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let those Omrahs you have so justly disgraced, be per- 
mitted to take this glorious opportunity of wipjng away 
their dishonourable stains.” The Prince listened to 
his request, and sent an order to Ghizni to release the 
disgraced Omrahs from their confinement, and that 
such of them as were desirous of recovering their ho- 
nour, might now attend his stirrup. They accordingly 
obeyed the order, and were each honoured with a che- 
lat, according to their rank. The next day the royal 
standard was put in motion, and the army advanced to 
Moultan, where Mahomnied conferred titles and em- 
ployments upon all who had been firm to his interest. 
He then proceeded to Lahore, from whence he dis- 
patched Humza, one of his principal Omrahs, ambas- 
sador to Ajmere, with a declaration of war, should the 
Indians reject the true faith. 

Pittu Rai, King of Ajmere, gave a disrespectful an- 
swer to the embassy, and immediately wrote for suc- 
cours to all the neighbouring Princes. Nor did his 
allies delay their coming, and therefore he soon ad- 
vanced to meet Mahommed, with an army consisting, 
according to the lowest- and most moderate account, of 
three hundred thousand horse; besides above three 
thousand elephants, and a great body of infantry. The 
Hindoos again waited to see Mahommed upon the 
former field of battle. The two armies incamped in 
sight of each other, with the river Sursutti between 
them. 

The Indian princes, of whom there w-ere one hundred 
and fifty, in this enormous camp, having assembled, 
rubbed tica upon their foreheads, and swore by the 
water of the Ganges, that they would conquer their 
enemies, or die martyrs to their I'aith. They then wrote 
a letter to Mahommed, in these haughty terms : ** To 
the bravery qf our troops we imagined you were nq 
stranger; and to our great superiority in number, 
which daily, increases, your eyes will bear testimony of 
the truth. ^If you are wearied of your own existence, 
yet have pity upon your troops, ^ho may still tliink it. 
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a happiness to live. It were better then you should 
repent ift time, of the foolish resolution you have taken, 
and we sliall permit you to retreat in safety. But if 
you have determined to force your evil destiny, we have 
sworn by our Gods to advance upon you with our 
rank-breaking elephants, war-treading horses, and 
blood- thirsting soldiers, early in the morning, to crush 
the unfortunate army which your ambition has led to 
rum.” 

Mahommed returned them this politic answer : — 

That he had drawn his army into India, by the com- 
mand of his brother, whose general he only was, and 
that honour and duty bound him to eicert the utmost of 
his capacity in his service. That therefore he could 
not retreat without his leave, but would be glad to 
obtain a truce, till he informed him of the situation of 
affairs, and received his answer.” 

This letter produced the intended effect, for the 
enemy imagined that Mahommed was intimidated, and 
they spent the night in riot and revelry, while he was 
preparing for a surprise. He accordingly forded the 
river a little before the dawm of the inbrning, drew' up 
his army on the sands, and had entered part of the 
Indian camp before the alarm was spread. Notwith- 
standing the confusion that naturally reigned on this 
occasion among the Hindoos, their camp w'as of such 
an amazing extent, that the greater part had su^ciept 
time to form the line which served to cover the route, 
so that now they began to advance with great resolution 
and some order, in four lines. 

^lahomnicd, upon seeing this, ordered his troops to 
halt, and his army, which had been divided into four 
parts, were commanded to renew the attack by turns, 
wheeling off to llie rear after they had discharged their 
bows a certain number of times upon the. enemy, giving 
ground gradually as they advanced with their elephants. 
In this manner he relrcated and fought, tili the sun w’as 
approaching the w'est, w hen thinking he had sufficiently 
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wearied the enemy, and deluded them with a security 
of victory, he put himself at the head of twelve thou- 
sand of his best horse, whose riders were covered with 
steel, and giving orders to his generals to second him, 
he made a resolute charge, and carried death and con- 
fusion among the Hindoo ranks. The disorder in- 
creased every where, till at length it became general. 
The Mussulman troops, as if now only serious in fight, 
made such a dreadful slaughter, that this prodigious 
army once shaken, like a great building, was lost in its 
own ruins. The enemy recoiled, like a troubled tor- 
rent, from the bloody plain. 

Candi King of* Delhi, and many other princes, were 
slain in the field, while Pittu Rai King of Ajmerc w'as 
taken in the pursuit, and afterwards put to death. 
The spoil of the camp, which was immensely rich, fell 
into the hands of the conquerors, and the forts of Sur- 
sutti, Samana, Koram and Hassi, surrendered after the 
victory. IMahommcd in person went to Ajmcrc, and 
took possession of it, after having barbarously put 
some thousands of the^ unfortunate inhabitants to the 
sword, reserving the rest for slavery. But, upon a pro- 
mise of a punctual payment of a large tribute, he gave 
up the country to Gola the son of Pittu Rai. He then 
turned his standards towards Delhi, but he was pre- 
vailed upon by the new King, Avith great presents, to 
abandon that enterprise. He left his faithful slave and 
friend Cuttub in the town of Koram, with a consider- 
able detachment, and marched himself, with tlie body 
of his army, towards the mountains of Sewalic, w hich 
lie to the north of India, destroying and plundering all 
the countries in his way to Ghizni. After the return of 
Mahommed, his general Cuttub, Avho had been form- 
erly a slave, raised an army, and took the fort of He- 
rat, and the city of Delhi, from the family of Candi 
Rai. It was from this circumstg,nce that foreign na- 
tions say, that the empire of Delhi was founded by a 
slave. In the year 58<?, he also took the fort of Kole, 
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and making Delhi the seat of his government, there 
established himself in security, obliging all the districts 
round to acknowledge the Mussulman faith. 

Mahommed, in the mean time, marched from Ghiz- 
ni towards Kinnoge, and engaged Rai Joy, who was 
prince of Kinnoge and Benaris, and who commanded a 
very numerous army of horse, besides four hundred 
elephants. This prince led his forces into the field 
between Chundw’ar and Atava, where he received a 
total defeat from the vanguard of the Ghiznian army, 
led by Cuttub, and all his baggage and elej)hants were 
taken. Mahommed then marched to the fort of Assi, 
where Rai Joy had laid up his treasure, which in a few 
days he took, and found there gold, silver, and precious 
stones, to a great amount. lie marched from thence 
to Benaris, and broke dowm the idols in above one 
thousand temples, which he purified and consecrated 
to the true God. He also found immense plunder. 
He returned then to the fort of Kole, where he again 
confirmed Cuttub in the viceroy ship of India, and 
from thence, laden with treasure, he took the route of 
Ghizni. 

In the mean time, one of the relations of Pittu Rai, 
late king of Ajinere, whose name was Himrage, invaded 
Gola the sou of Pittu Rai, and drove him out of 
Ajinere. (iola immediately had recourse for assistance 
to Cuttub. Cuttub accordingly marched, in the year 
591, Ifom Delhi against Himrage, who, having collected 
a great army, gave the ^lussuhnen battle, in which he 
lost the victory and his life. Cuttub, after this victory, 
appointed a governor of his own faith to superintend 
tlie Raja, then led his army to Nar walla, the capital of 
the province of G uzerat, and defeating Bim Deo, took 
ample revenge for the overthrow given to his Lord. 
He plundered that rich country ; but he was soon re- 
called, by orders from Ghizni, and comlnandcd to pro- 
ceed immediately to Delhi. 

In the year following, MaJjommed formed ag^in a 
resolution of returning to liindostan, and'proceeding to 
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Biana. He took it, and conferred the government 
ilpon Tughril; and leaving with him the body of his 
army, he commanded him to besiege Gaulier, and re- 
turned himself to settle some affairs at Ghizni. In the 
mean time, the strong fort of Gaulier vas taken, after 
a long siege. 'I'ughril, ambitious of extending his con- 
quests further, led his army against the Rajaputs of 
the south. Rut he received a terrible defeat, and was 
obliged to take the protection of his forts. In the year 
593, Cuttub marched again from Delhi, and reduced 
Narwalla of Guzerat, with ail its dependencies. He, 
after his return, took the forts of Callingcr, Calpce and 
Budaoon. , 

Mahommed w'as in the mean time engaged in 
an expedition to Toos and Sirchus towards Persia. 
News was then brought to him of the death of his bro- 
ther Yeas ul dieu, w'ho retained nothing of the empire 
but the name. Mahommed, upon this, acceded to the 
empire. He turned by the w ay of Badyeish, and sub- 
dued the country of Cliorassan, recovering it out of the 
hands of the Siljoki, and he divided it among the family 
of Sam, giving the government of Firose Ivo and Ghor 
to Mai leek Zea, who was son-in-law to his brother 
Yeas ul dien, the deceased Emperor. Bust, Ferra, and 
Isphorar, he gave to Mamood, his brother’s son ; and 
the government bf Herat and its districts to Nasir, his 
nephew by a sister. 

Malihmmed, after tliese transactions, returned to 
Ghizni, where, according to the will of the deceased 
Emperor, he was crowned in form ; and mounted the 
imperial throne. In the same year, he heard of the death 
of Zireck, prince of Murve, and in the beginning of the 
next, marched to the conquest of that country, advanc- 
ing by the way of Charizm, and Tacash the King of 
tliat country, not able to oppose him in the field, shut 
himself up in the city. The King pitched his camp on 
the banks of the great canal, whidi the Chilligies had 
formerly dug to the westward of that city. He forth- 
with attacked the place, and in a ^w days lost many 
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brave nobles in the pursuit of glory. In tlie mean 
time, nevus arrived, that Aibeck, the general of the King 
of Cliitta, in Tartary, and Osman King of Samarcand, 
were advancing with great armies, to the relief of Cha- 
rizm. Mahomined was so unwilling to abandon his 
hopes of taking the city, that he delayed till tlie allied 
armies advanced so near, that he was under a necessity 
of burning all his baggage, and to retreat with the ut- 
most expedition towards Chorassan. But an army 
from the city pressed so close upon his heels, that he 
was obliged to give them b.ittlc. lie was totally de- 
feated, losing all his ele[)hants and treasure. 

In the mean time, the confederates Kings, who had 
taken a circuit, to cut off Mahomined's retreat, met 
him full in tlie face, as he was tlving from the King of 
C’harizm. Under a fatal necessity, he was obliged to 
rally his army, w'ho now saw no safety in flight. Sur- 
rounded thus by the enemy, he commenced a desperate 
carnage. But valour was overpowered by numbers in 
the end, and of his late mighty army, there now re- 
mained scarce a hundred men, who still defended their 
King, and, in spile of innumerable foes, hewed him out 
a passage, and conduclcd him .safe to the fort of Ilin- 
doliood, which was at a small distance from the field. 
IMahommed was Ix^icgcd here by the enein}'’, but upon 
paying a great ransom to Osinaii, King of Samarcand, 
and giving up the place, he was permitted to rejiurn in 
sorrow’ to his own dominions. 

When the Emperor w'as defeated, one of his officers 
of state, named Birka, escaped from the field, and 
imagining the King w-as slain, with very great expedi- 
tion made his way to JMoultan, w ithout mentioning the 
affair to any body. He waited immediately upon 
Hasson, governor of that province, and told him that 
he had a private message from the King. Hassen re- 
tired with him into his closet, w'hcrc tlie villain, whis- 
pering in his ear, drew' out a dagger, and stabbed him 
to tlic heart. He ran instantly to the count yard,^wherc 
he proclaimed alo’id, that he had killed the traitor. 
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Hassen, in obedience to the King’s command. Pro- 
ducing then a false order and commission, t^ take tlie 
government into Ins own hands, he v\as acknowledged 
by the army and tlie people. 

The chief of the tribe of mountaineers, called Gick- 
ers, at this time, hearing that the King ^vas certainly 
slain, aspired to the empire, and raising a great army, 
advanced towards Lahore ; kindling the war between 
the rivers Gelum and Sodra. When hlahoinmed, from 
the fort of Ilindohood, had arrived at Ghizni, his own 
slave Ildecuz having seized upon the supreme autho- 
rity in tlic city, presenled himself to oppose his en- 
trance, which obliged the King to continue his route to 
Moultan. There llirka also rebelled against him ; but 
Mahommed, being by this time joined by many of his 
friends, gave him battle, and obtaining a comj)lctc vic- 
tory, took the traitor prisoner. He then, with all the 
troops of the borders of India, who now joined his 
standard, marched to Ghizni, and the citizens, present- 
ing him with the head of the rebellious slave, obtained 
their pardon. JMahomnied, at this time, concluded a 
treaty of peace va ith tlie King of Charizm ; and tlien, in 
order to chastise the Gickers, drew his anny towards 
India. Cuttub attacked them on the other side with 
his army from Delhi, and the Gickers being defeated 
and dispersed, \hc King parted, at Lahore, w ilh Cut- 
tub, who returned to his government of Delhi. 

DuHng Ihe residence of- Mahommed at Lahore, the 
Gickers, who inhabited the country from that branch 
of the Indus which is called the Nilab, up to the fort 
of the mountains of Sewalic, began to exercise unheard 
of cruelties upon the Mussulmen ; so tliat the commu- 
nication between the provinces of Peshaw ir and Moul- 
tan was entirely cut olf. These Gickers were a race of 
wild barbarians, without eitlier religion or morality. 
It was a custom among them, as soon as a female child 
was born, tp carry her to the market-place, and there 
proclaim al^ud, holding the child in one hand, and a 
knife' in the other, that any person w ho wanted a wife 
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might now take her, otherwise she was immediately put 
to deatii* By this means, they had more, men than 
women, which occasioned ^the custom of several hus- 
bands to one wife. When this wife w as visited by one 
of her husbands, she set up a mark at the door, which 
being observed by any of the other, wlio might be 
coming on the same errand, he immediately withdrew, 
till the signal w'as taken away. This barbarous people 
continued to make incursions upon the Mahommedans, 
till, in the latter end of the Em})crors reign, their 
chieftain w^as converted, to the Mussulman faith, by one 
of his captives. He, upon tliis change of principles, 
addressed the King, who advised hii^ to endeavour to 
convert his people ; and at the same time honoured 
him w ith a title and dress, and confirmed him in the 
command of the mountains. A great part of these 
mountaineers, being very indifferent about religion, fol- 
lowed the opinions of their chief, and acknowledged 
the true faith. At the same time, about four hundred 
thousand of the inhabitants of 'I'eraiba, who inhabited 
the mountains between (ihizni and the Indus, were 
converted, some by force and others by inclination. 

Mahommed having settled the allairs of India in 
peace, marched, in the year from Lahore to Ghiz- 
ni. lie conferred the government of Btmiia upon his 
relation Baka-ul-dien, with orders, that ^\ hen he himself 
should move towards TurkcsUin, to take satisfaction 
for his former defeat, to march at an appointed time, 
with all the forces of those parts, and encamp on the 
banks of the Amu, where he would receive furtlier 
orders, and at the same time to throw’ a bridge over 
the river. 

The Emperor, upon the second of Shaban, having 
reached the banks of the Nilab, one of the five capital 
branches of the Indus, at a place called, Rimeik, twenty 
Giekers, who had lost some of their relations in their 
wars against Mahbmmed, entered into, a conspiracy 
against his life, and sought an opportunity to put 'their 
wicked purpose in*execution. The weatlier being close. 
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and sultry, the King ordered the Canats, or the screens^ 
which surround, in the form of a large square, the im- 
perial tents, to be struck, tp give free admission to the 
air. Tiiis gave them an opportunity of seeing the 
King’s sleeping-tent. They cut their way through the 
screens in the night, and hid themselves in a corner, 
while one of them advanced to the door; but being 
there stopt by one of the guards, who was going to 
seize him, he buried his dagger in his breast. The 
groans of tlie dying man being heard within, alarmed 
the rest of the guards in the outer tent, who running 
out to see uhat u'as the matter, the other assassins took 
that opportunity of cutting their way through the King’s 
tent behind. They found him asleep, with two slaves 
fanning him, wlio stood petrified with terror, when they 
beheld the assassins advancing touards tlic Emperor. 
They at once plunged all their daggers in his body, 
lie was afterwards found to have been pierced w'ith no 
less than forty wounds. 

Thus tragically fell that great king and conqueror 
IMahommed Ghori in the year fiOS, after a reign of 
thirty-tu o years fi om the commencement of his govern- 
ment over Ghizni, and three from his accession to the 
•empire, the honours and titles of which he permitted 
his elder brother to retain during his life. One daugh- 
ter only remained of his race. He was certainly one 
of the greatest men that ever sat upon the throne of 
India ; and though he was, in some instances, cruel, he 
was not altogether an unvirtuous prince. 

The Mzier, Chaja ul Muluck, took some of the 
assassins, and put them to a cruel death. He then 
called the chiefs together, and having obtained their pro- 
mise of fidelity, in protecting the King’s treasure, which 
w’as loaded on four tliousand camels, he prevented the 
army and the slaves, who had proposed to plunder it, 
from putting their scheme in execution. He carried 
the body in •mournful pomp towards Ghizni. But 
when .they reached Peshawir, a great contest arose 
about the succession. The Omrafes of Ghor insisting 
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upon Baha-ul-dien, the King's cousin, governor of Ba- 
mia, an(j^ one of tlie seven sons of Hussein; and the 
Vizier, and the officers of the 'fnrkish mercenaries, on 
Mamood, son of the former Emperor, the brother of 
Mahommed Ghori. The Vizier therefore wanted to 
go by the way of Kirma, w'herc he knew that the go- 
vernor lidecuz w^as in the interest of Mamood, hoping, 
by his assistance, to secure, at least, the treasure for 
his own party. The Omrahs of Glior were equally 
desirous of proceeding by that road which lay nearest 
to Bamia, that they miglit be the sooner supported by 
Baha-ul-dien. At length, being upon the eve of open 
hostility, the point was given up to the Vizier. 

When they arrived near Kirma, after having suffered 
greatly by the mountaineers, lidecuz came out to meet 
file Vizier and the King’s hearse ; upon sight of which 
he tore off his armour, threw dust upon his head, and 
expressed all the variety of sorrow. He attended the 
funeral to Ghizni, where the Emperor was buried in a 
new tomb which he had built for his daughter. The 
sorrow of lidecuz w as the more extraordinary, that, in 
the King’s misfortunes, he had shown such disrespect 
to him, as to be accessary to the shutting of the gates 
of his capital against him. It w ill, however, hereafter 
appear, that Ildecuz’s grief w'as political. The treasure 
Mahommed left behind him is almost incredible : we 
shall only mention, as an instance of his wealth, that 
he had, in diamonds of various sizes alone, five hundred 
maunds * ; for he had made nine expeditions into Hin- 
dostan ; returning every time, excepting twice, laden 
with wealth. 

Though Tacash, King of Charizm, had, by the death 
of Toghril, the last of the Siljokides of Persia, rendered 
himself independent, and annexed the greatest part of 
the Persian empire to his government of Maver-ul-nere, 
the distractions which arose from the revolution fur- 
nished an opportunity to Mahommed G^hori to seize 


* The em^lleat mauijil h twenty-five pounds svoirdnpoiFe. 
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upon the extensive province of Chorassan, and to be- 
come so powerful in the north, as to block up tlie King 
of Charizm in his capital. The defeat, which ensued, 
not only weakened the power of Mahommed, but en- 
creased that of Tacash so much, that he was enabled 
to extend his dominion over all Persia and the Western 
Tartary. Ilis son IVIahommed succeeded Tacash in his 
vast empire, and the family of (jlior were obliged to 
coniine themselves to the ancient dominions of the 
house of (jihizni. 


CUTTUB. 

Thl dcatliof Mahommed fihori may, in some degree, 
bo said to have put an end to the empire of Ghizni. 
The unambitious character of the surviving princes of 
Ghor, gave an opportunity to two of the imperial 
slaves, to divide among them tlie empire, which Ma- 
hommed had been at so much pains to acquire. Ilde- 
cuz, or, as he is sometimes called, Eldoze, kept pos- 
session of Ghizni and the northern provinces, and 
Cuttub, the favourite friend and faithful servant of the 
late Emperor, was already viceroy of the empire, over 
the conquests in India. As it was from Cuttub the 
Mahommedan empire of the Patans, or Afgans, in India 
commenced, we shall begin with his history. 

Cuttub^ was of a brave and virtuous disposition, 
open and liberal to his friends, and courteous and 
affable to strangers. In the art of war and govern- 
ment he was inferior to none, nor was he .a mean pro- 
ficient in literature. In his childhood he was brought 
from Turkestan to Nishapoor, and there sold by a 
merchant, to Casi the son of Abu, who, finding that 
Heaven had endued him with a ^eat genius, sent him 
to school, where he made a wonderful progress in the 

His titfes at full length were Cutt^b-ul dient Abiek. 
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Persian and Arabic languagfes, and in all the polite arts 
and scieijices. But his patron and master dying sud- 
denly, he was sold as part of his estate, by his relations, 
and bought by a rich merchant, for a great sum of 
money, and presented for sale to the Emperor, Ma- 
hommed Ghori. That monarch purchased him, and 
called him by the familiar name of Abiek, from having 
his little linger broke. lie behaved himself in such a 
becoming and assiduous manner, that he soon attracted 
the notice of his i)rince, and daily gained confidence 
and favour. One night Mahonimed kept a magnificent 
festival at court, and ordered a liberal distribution of 
presents and money to be made an^ong his servants. 
Abiek partook largely of his munificence, but had no 
sooner retired, than he divided his share among his 
companions. The King having heard of this circum- 
stance, asked him the cause, and Abiek, kissing the 
earth, replied ; “ That all his wants were amply sup- 
plied by his JVIajesty’s bounty. He had therefore no 
desire of burthening himself with superfluities, his 
favour being a certain independence.” This answer so 
plca'^ed tlie King, that he immediately gave him an 
oflice near his person, and, in a little time, vas so satis- 
fied with his diligence and capacity, that he appointed 
him master of the lioi’bC. 

In one of the expeditions of Mahomnied against the 
King of Cliarizm, in order to expel that prince from 
Chorassan, Abiek went oiit\\ith a detachment to forage 
on the banks of the INIurgaab. He was there surround- 
ed by a numerous party of the enemy. But though he 
did the utmost justice to valour, he was, after the loss 
of most of his men, taken prisoner, and carried to the 
king of Cliarizm, who put him in chains. But that 
monarch being defeated, Abiek was left in this manner, 
sitting upon a camel in the field, and carried to his 
victorious master; nho pitying his condition, rcceiiod 
him ith great kindness. 

In the year .588, Mhen Mahommed look revenge of 
his enemies, the Hipdoos, for the defeat tliey had given 
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him, he, upon his return, appointed Abiek, who was 
then dignified with the title of (hittub-ul-dicn*, to the 
cliicf command of the army 'left to protect^ his con- 
quests. In discliarge of this duty, Cuttub took pos- 
session of many districts around, and reduced the fort 
of Herat. He also drew his army towards Delhi, and 
invested it. But tlie garrison, finding that their own 
numbers triply exceeded the besiegers, marched out of 
the place, and drew up in order of battle, which was 
gladly accepted by Cuttub. When the slaughter be- 
came great on both sides, and the river Jumna was dis- 
coloured w'ith blood, the llajaputs were at length put 
to flight, taking protection within their w^alls. The 
garrison, after a' desperate siege, w^ere at last obliged 
to cajiitulatc. 

In the year 589, the Jits, who were subject to the 
prince of Narwalla, in (iuzerat, advanced with an army 
to*besiege Hassi. Cuttub marched with his forces to 
protect it, and obliging them to raise the siege, pursued 
them to their ow n frontiers. In the year following, he 
crossed the Jumna, and took the fort of Kole by assault. 
He found tliere a thousand fine horses, and much spoil, 
and being informed of Hal lommed’s expedition towards 
Kinnoge, hcthouglU pioper topiocecd as far as Pesha- 
wir to meet him, presruling him witli a hundred tine 
horses, and two great elcjiliants, one of whicli carried a 
chain of gold and the other a chain of silver, lie 
mustered there, before the King, fifty thousand horse, 
and w'as honoured with an honorary dress, and with the 
command of the van of the royal army. 

With the van he defeated the prince of Benaris, w ho, 
upon seeing his army retreat, pushed for v\ aid his ele- 
phant, in despair, against his enemy; but Cuttub, who 
excelled in archery, sunk an arrow in tiie ball of his 
eye, which brought him down from his elephant to the 
ground. It id said, that tlie number of slain was so 
great, tliat the body of the Raja fpr a long time could 
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not be found by his friends, who were permitted to 
search fj^r it. But, at last, he was discovered by his 
artificial teeth, which were fixed in by golden wedges 
and wires. The Emperor Mahommed, following with 
the body of the army, entered the city of Benaris, and 
took possession of the country, as far as the boundaries 
of Bengal, without opposition. He broke down all the 
idols, and loaded four thousand camels with the most 
valuable spoils. Cuttub presented the King with 
above three hundred elephants, taken from the Ilaja of 
Benaris. The riders had a signal given them to make 
the elephants fall upon tlieir knees to the King at once, 
which they all did, except one whit^ elephant. This 
animal was esteemed an inestimable curiosity ; but 
upon tliis occasion, though extremely tractable at other 
times, had almost killed his rider, when he endeavoured 
to force him to pay his obedience. 

The King, when he w as setting out for Ghizni, sent 
the white elephant back, in a present to Cuttub, and 
adopted him his son in his letter. Cuttub, ever after- 
wards till his death, rode the white elephant; and 
when he died, the affectionate animal pined an ay with 
visible sorrow, and expired the third day after. This 
was the only wiiite (iephant of which we have ever 
heard in llindostan; but it is said, that the King of 
Pegu keeps always two white elephants, and that, 
when one of them dies, lie issues out an order over all 
his dominions, to search the woods for anofher to 
supply his place. Cuttub, after the departure of the 
King, remained some days at Assi, where the Raja’s 
treasure was found. He then returned to Delhi, and 
there received advice that Ilimrage, the cousin of the 
discomfited prince of Ajmerc, was marching dow n from 
the mountains of Abugur, and had driven (xola, the 
reigning prince, towards Rintimpore, and that Ilim- 
rage’s general w^as marching, with another army, to- 
wards Delhi, before which he soon arrivc(i, and began 
to destroy the country, (’uttub marched, out to chas- 
tise him, and separ^ating twenty thousand horse from 
voi. r, I. 
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the rest of his army, he set out in front, and engaging 
the enemy, put them to flight. The enemy, some days 
after, rallying their defeated army, retreated' towards 
Ajmerc, and were pursued all the way by the con- 
queror. Himrage being joined by his general, in con- 
fidence of his superior numbers, formed his army in 
order of oatile. When they came to blows, he distin- 
guished himself l>y his bravery, as well as by his con- 
duct; but, being slain, his army took the way of in- 
famy before them. 'Hi us Ajmerc was restored to the 
Mahomrnedan government, and was afterwards ruled 
by its laws. 

In the year .5<)0, Cuttub turned his arms tow'ards 
Narwalla, of (liizerat, and Setwan, the general of 
Biindeo, who v as encamped under the walls, fled upon 
his approach. But being pursued, he dre^ up his 
array, and fought till he lost his life, and then his army 
resumed their flight. Bimdeo, upon intelligence of 
this defeat, fled from his donfinions, and Cuttub ra- 
vaged the country at leisure, and found much spoil. 
JJe marched from thence to the fort of Hassi, w hich he 
repaired, then having \isiled Korain, l eturncd to Delhi. 
He in the mean lime received advice, from the governor 
of the districts near liintimporc, that the brother of 
Cola, prince of Ajmerc, who lived in the hills, was 
marcliing dowii i\itli an army to invade liim. This 
obliged Cuttub to move immediately to his relief. The 
enemy, "upon hearing this, fled; and Cuttub paid a 
visit to Gola, who entertained him magnificently, and, 
at his dcpaiture, presented him with some fine jewels, 
and two melons of gold. Wlien he had settled the 
country, he again returned to Delhi, from whence he 
wrote to the King a particular account of his con- 
quests, which so pleased Mahommed, that he ordered 
his attendance at Ghizni, for which place he set out, 
and was received w itli every dcmonsti'ation of joy and 
respect. ^ , 

Cuttub, some time after, obtained leave to return to 
his government, and, on his way, married the daughter 
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of Tagi, governor of Persian Kirman*, making a mag- 
nificent Rejoicing upon the occasion, when he returned 
to Delhi. He soon after marched his army to the 
siege of tlie fort of lliana, and, when he was on his 
■W'ay, he hcurd that the Emperor Mahommed, his master 
and patron, had taken the. route of Hindostan. To 
show his respect for the King, Cuttub returned back as 
far as Ilassi to meet him. Both returned to Biana, 
besieged and took the place, which Mahommed sub- 
mitted to the command of Tugril, one of his particular 
and trusty slaves. Tiiey tlien took the route of Gualier, 
wlicre the prince of tliat country agreed to pay tribute, 
and bouglii peace with a great s uni of ready money, 
and with jewels, ^'he King, iinaicdiately after these 
transaction^, returned to Ghizni, leaving Cuttub viceroy 
of all the coiKpiercd provinces of India. 

About tliis time, news unived that many Indian in- 
dependent princes liad entered into an alliance with the 
king of Nurwalla, and had formed a design to recover 
Ajmere from the Mahoimncdans. The troops of 
Cuttub being dispersed over the provinces, he was 
forced to rnarcli against the llidians, with what small 
part of the army lay in Delhi, to prevent their junction 
with the forces ot Narnalla; but he was dcleated, 
received six wounds, and was often di->inoinited ; yet 
lie fought like a man who had made death his com- 
panion. Forced at last, by l-.i^^ own friends, to abandon 
the field, he was carried in a litter to Ajmere. 

Tittura, chief ot the Indians, lejoieing at this victory, 
joined the forces of Tsarwalla and Guzerat, and sat 
down before Ajmere. Intelligence of this unfortunate 
event coming to the Emperor Mahommed, he sent a 
great force from Ghizni, to the relief of Caittub. Aj- 
toere held out till the arrival of the Ghiznians, who 
obliged the enemy to raise the siege. Quttub pursued 
them to Narwulla, in the year 593, taking, in his way, 
the forts of Tilli anti Buzulc. He there* received ad- 
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vice that Walin and Darapai'iss, in alliance with the 
king of Narwalla, were encamped near th^ fort of 
Abugur, to guard the passes into Guzerat. Cuttub, 
notwitlistanding the difficulties of the road, and dis- 
advantages of ground, resolved to attack them, which 
he did with such bravery and conduct, that, having 
trodden down their ranks, above tifty thousand of the 
enemy, with their blood, tempered the dust of the 
field. Twenty thousand were taken prisoners, and an 
immense spoil fell into his hands. 

When he had given his army some respite from 
slaughter and fatigue, he pursued his route into Guzerat, 
and ravaged tha^ country without further opposition, 
taking the city of Ijjarwalla, where an Omrah with a 
strong garrison was left. He then returned to Delhi, 
by the way of Ajmere, and. sent a great quantity of 
jewels and gold, and also many slaves, to Mahommed, 
at Ghizni, and divided the remainder among his trusty 
partners in the glories of the field. In the year 599, 
he mustered his forces, and marched to the siege of 
Calinger, where he was met by Gola, the tributary 
prince of that country,' whom he defeated; and dis- 
inounting his cavalry, began to besiege him in his fort. 
Gola, seeing himself hard pressed, offered Cuttub the 
same tribute and presents which his ancestors had for- 
merly paid to the Emperor IVlamood. The proposal 
was accepted, but the vizier, who \vanted to hold out 
without coming to any terms, found means to make 
away witli the Ilaja, while the presents were preparing 
to be sent. The flag of hostility was again hoisted 
upon the fort, and the siege recommenced. The place, 
however, w as in a short time reduced, on account of 
the drying up of a spring upon that hill whereon the 
fort stood, and which supplied the garrison with w'ater. 
There is a tradition among the natives of the place, 
that the above fountain always dries up upon the dis- 
charging thq artillery of the place. This story may 
poseibly, fro/n a natural cause, have some foundation. 
But w‘e are rather tempted to believe, that the present 
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drying up of this spring was owing to the increase of 
inhabita\jts, and the thirst occasioned by hard duty ; 
for, besides the garrison, Cuttub found there fifty thou- 
sand male and female. 

The plunder of this city was very great, in gG^ld, 
jewels, and precious effects. Cuttub then marched 
the city of Mhoba, the capital of the principality of 
Calpee. He also took that place, togetlier with Budaso, 
between the rivers Jumna and Ganges. Mahommed 
Chilligi, who had been appointed governor of Behar by 
the Emperor, but had, for some lime back, been re- 
fractory to the imperial commands, came at this time to 
pay liim a visit, laying rich present^ at his feet, and 
Cuttub having entertained him magnificently, returned 
to Delhi. 

When Mahommed Ghori, after his defeat in Turkes- 
tan, returned to India, he w'as joined by Cuttub, by 
whose valour and fidelity he defeated the Gickers in 
several actions, and recovered his fallen glory. When 
matters were peaceably settled in this quarter, he re- 
turned to his government; and the Emperor, upon his 
way to Ghizni, was inhumanly assassinated by the 
Gickers. Mahommed’s nephew, Mamood, assumed 
the imperial titles at Ghor, and upon his accession, 
sent all the ensigns of royalty, a throne, an umbrella, 
standards, drums, and the title of King, to Cuttub, de- 
sirous of retaining him in his interest, as he "was by no 
means able to oppose Ins power. 

Cuttub received those dignities with a proper respect, 
at Lahore, where he ascended the throne in the year 
602, upon the 18th of Zicada; returning from thence 
in a few days to Delhi. In the mean time, Ildccuz, or 
Eldoze, marched an army from Ghizni, with an inten- 
tion to take Lahore, wliich he effected by the treachery 
of the governor, whom he afterw^arejs turned out. 
Cuttub marched to dispute the point with Eldoze, as 
soon as he received intelligence at Delhi of this transac- 
tion. In the year 603 the flames of war bc^an to^aseend 
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between while bravery, on both sides, became 

apparent.^/ Eldozc at length was beat out of the city, 
and obliged to fly towards Kirman. Cuttub pursued 
him as far as Ghizni, in \Ujich city he was again 
crowned, taking that kingdom into his own hands. 

/ Cuttub, after tliis, unaccountably gave himself up to 
wine and pleasure, till the citizens of Ghizni, disgusted 
with his luxury and indolence, sent privately to P^ldozc, 
acquainting him of the King’s negligence, and entreating 
his return. l{,ldoze, upon this, recruiting an army with 
all secrecy and expedition, advanced tcraards Ghizni, 
and in a manner surprised Cuttub, ho had no intelli- 
gence of his design till the day betore his arrival. It 
was now too late to put liimself in a proper state 
of defence, and he was obliged to abandon liie king- 
dom, and retire to Lahore, lie then became sensible 
of his own weakness, repented ol his evil habits, and 
exercised himself in the practice of justice, temperance, 
and morality. He regulated his’ kingdoms according to 
the best law's of policy and wisdom till iiis death, in the 
year 607, which happened by a fall from his horse in a 
match at ball, which adverse parties endeavoured to 
carry off on the point of their spears. 

His reign, properly speaking, was only four years, 
though he enjoyed all the state and dignities of a king 
for upwards of twenty, if we reckon from his taking of 
Delhi, when he may be said to have become King of 
India ; tbougli be assumed only the title of commander- 
in-chief for his patron Mahommed. He was certainly 
an accomj>lished warrior, and had neaily equalled the 
greatest heroes in fame, had not his loss of the kingdom 
of Ghizni tarnished his glory. He was i’ainous for his 
great generosity all over the cast, for which he got the 
surname of Bestower of Lacks. When a man is praised 
for generosity ip India, they say to this day, “ He is as 
generous as Cuttub-ul-dicn.” 

Mahommed, the son of Tacash, rt'igned over Charizm 
and 'all Persia*, during the short reign of Cuttub. He 
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invaded the small provinces in possession of the Patan 
empire, tp the north of the Indus ; aJid, taking Ghizni, 
reduced all Zabulistan beneath his command. 


ELDOZE. 

Mahommed Giiori, during his reign, having no 
children of his own excepting one daughter, had taken 
a particular pleasure in educating Turkish slaves, 
Mdiom he afterwards adopted as his children. Four 
of those slaves, besides Cuttub, becf^me great princes, 
of w'hom the present Eldoze was one. The King, 
having observed him to be a youth of genius, advanced 
him gradually, till at last be bestowed upon him the 
government of Kirma and Shinoran, which lay between 
Ghizni and India. His situation gave him an oppor- 
tunity of frequently entertaining his prince, upon his 
expeditions to and from that country, which he always 
did with great magnificence and festivity, making pre- 
sents to all the King’s attendants. 

IMahommcd, in his last expedition, favoured Eldoze 
so much, that he bestowed upon him the black standard 
of the kingdom of Ghizni, by this intimating his will, 
that he should succeed to that throne. Put, upon the 
death of that monarch, the Turkish Gmrahs were 
desirous that Maniood, the son of the former Emperor, 
should come from Cihor and reign at Cihizni. Ma- 
mood, being a man of an indolent disposition, declined 
it; and said, that he was content with the throne of 
his ancestors. He, however, assumed the imperial 
title, proclaimed Eldoze king of Crhizni, and was con- 
tent to maintain the appearance of that power which he 
would not, or rather durst not, enforce. , 

The first thing Eldoze did after his accession, was 
to cross the Indus, tind invade Punjab ai\d Lahore, as 
we have seen in the former reign. He, was defeated 
by Cuttub, and in consequence lost his own kingdom; 
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which, however, he soon after recovered. He after- 
wards, in conjunction Avith the Emperor Meypood of 
Ghor, sent an army to Herat, which they conquered, 
as also a great part of Seistan, but making peace aa ith 
the prince of that country, they returned. On the Avay, 
making war upon the great Mahommed, king of Cha- 
rizm, they were both defeated, and the conrjueror pur- 
suing his fortune, took Ghizni, while Eldoze retired to 
Kirma, his former government, on the northern borders 
of India. Eldoze, finding the northern troops too hard 
for him, recruited an army, and marched some time 
after the death of Cuttub, with a view to conquer India. 
But, after reducing some of the northern provinces, he 
was defeated near Delhi, by the Emperor Altumsh, 
and being taken, died in confinement. The time of his 
reign was nine years. 

As Avc have already given the history of two of 
Mahommed Ghori’s ado])ted slaves aaIio arrived at the 
imperial dignity, it may not be improper here to say 
something of Tughril, avIio raised iiimself from the 
same low situation. Tughril Avas a chief ol some 
repute in the service of* Mahommed ; brave, and of a 
virtuous disposition. They relate, tliat when Mahorn- 
med took the fort of Biana, he gave the command of it 
to Tughril, and proceeded himself to Gualicr, as Ave 
have seen before. But after he left llindo‘'tan, Tughril 
continued to infest the country about Gualicr; the 
King having told him at his departure, that if he con- 
quered the place, he AAOuld confirm him in the govern- 
ment of it. Mlien he found that this manner of war 
had no effect, as they always found some opportunity 
of supplying the place, he ordered small forts to be 
built all round, w hich he garrisoned, and by this means 
the fort was effectually blockaded. Yet it held out for 
near a Avhole year, when, being distressed for provi- 
sions, they sent an embassy privately to Cuttub to 
come and take possession of the ‘place, for they had 
conceived an^ implacable resentment against Tughril. 
Cuttub accordingly sent his troops to seize upoq 
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Gualier ; upon which, w'ar had almost ensued between 
him and ^rughril. Death however interfering, put an 
end to the dispute ; for, at this juncture, Tughril sud- 
denly expired. The actions of the other two princes, 
formerly slaves to Mahommed, will be seen in the 
history of Sind and Punjab, to which they more properly 
belong. 


ARAM. 

After the death of Cultub, his son Aram* mounted 
the throne of Dellii; but was no ways equal to the 
government of so great an empire. Nasir, one of the 
adopted slaves of Nlahomined Ghori, marched with an 
army towards Sind, which he conquered, as also 
Moultan, Otch, Sliinoran, and other places. Another 
slave, Mahommed of Chilligi, possessed himself of the 
kingdom of Bengal, and asserted his own independence. 
At the same time, several dependent princes blew 
up the flames of rebellion in nmny parts of the emj)ire. 

Upon these misfortunes, Ali Ismaiel, Daood Delhi, 
and all the Oinralis, became discontented, sending 
a person to call xMtumsh, \^ho was son-in-law and 
adopted son of Cuttub, and then governor of Budnoonf, 
to ascend the throne. Alturash accordingly marched 
with his army to Delhi, and by the assistance of the. 
faction within, easily reducccl it. Aram, afraid of 
trusting himself in his capital, had previously withdrawn 
into the country, recruited a fine army, and advanced 
to give Altumsh battle. A warm engagement ensued 
in the sight of the city. Aram lost the victory and his 
empire, which he had enjoyed scarce one year. 

* Sultan Aram Shaw. 

t The country heyoncl the Ganges, N. E. from Delhi, now pos- 
sessed by the Uohillas. 
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ALTUMSII. 

We are told that Altumsh* was descended of a noble 
family in the Tartarian Chitta, and that his father’s 
name was Elim, a great and famous general. But in 
his youth, being the favourite of his father, he w'as 
envied by the rest of Jiis brotliers. They therefore de- 
termined to get rid of him, and as they were out one day 
hunting, they stript him, and sold him to a company of 
travelling merchapts for a slave. The merchants car- 
ried him to Bochara, and sold him to one of the 
relations of Jehan, jirince of that country, from whom 
he received a liberal education. Upon the death of 
his master he was again exposed to sale, and bought by 
a merchant, w'ho sold liiin to another, wdio carried him 
to Ghizni. The Emperor IMahommed heard at Ghizni 
of Altumsh’s beauty and talents, but could not agree 
with the merchant about his price, lie was tlicrefbre 
carried back to Bochara, as none durst buy him, on 
account of the King’s displeasure, till Cuttub, obtaining 
his leave, made that purchase at Delhi, w'hithcr he had 
invited the merchant, for fifty thousand pieces of silver. 
Cuttub, at the same time, bought another slave, whom 
he called Taga, and appointed him afterwards governor 
of Tibb'erhind, where he w^as slain in the battle be- 
tween Cuttub and Eldoze. Altumsh, in the mean 
time, was made master of the ciiace, and afterAvards 
rose to such favour that he became the adopted son of 
his patron, Cuttub, and Avas advanced to the govern- 
ment of Gualicr and Birrcn, and from thence to the 
viceroysliip of Budaoon. He accompanied Cuttub in 
his w’ar against, the Gickers, and greatly distinguished 
himself in bravery and zeal for the service, lie killed 
in one action,, with the troops of UudaGon, upwards of 
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ten thousand of the enemy. This behaviour so pleased 
Cuttub, l^iat he declared him free, and made him many 
honorary lu'cscnts. 

Thus by degrees, Altumsh rose, till he was created 
captain -general of the empire ; and married the daughter 
of Cuttub, and upon his death, as we have before related, 
lie advanced against the capital, and, expelling 7\ram 
from the throne in the year 607, declared himself 
Emperor by the title of Shumsc ul dien Altumsh. 
Upon his accession lie was acknowledged by many 
chiefs and princes ; but some of his generals taking 
disgust, went oft‘ with the greater part of his Turkish 
horse, which were the flower of his army. They joined 
themselves with other malcontents, add advanced with 
a great force towards Delhi. They were met before 
the city by Altumsh, and defeated, their chief general 
Firoch being killed, and the rest so closely pursued, 
that in a short time thev were all either killed or taken, 
which for that time established Altumsh m peace. But 
soon alter, the governor of the fort of Gollore rebelled, 
and refused to pay the re\enues of that country. 
This obliged the King to march and reduce him to obe- 
dience. Eldoze, King of Ghizni, at this time, sent him 
the ensigns of royalty, pretending to confirm Altumsh in 
the empire of llindostan. But soon after, when Eldoze 
himself w as defeated by the troops of Charizm, and re- 
tired to' Kirma and Shenoran, he turned his views 
tow'urds tile conquest of llindostan. EIdoz(? seized 
upon tlie country of Punjaab and the city of Tannasar 
in the year did, and endea\ cured, by his emissaries in 
the court of Delhi, to raise a faction in his own favour. 
Altumsh, in the mean time, drew together his forces, 
and advancing towards him, they fought on the confines 
of I'irowri, about one hundred and fifty miles from 
Delhi. Eldoze was defeated, as before related, and, 
with many of his Omrahs, taken and ’imprisoned in 
Budaoon, wdiere he died a natural death, according to 
some ; but, according to others, w as poisoned. 

In the year 614, .Altumsh engaged Nasir, ^Vtio was 
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also son-in-law to Cuttub, upon the banks of the 
Chinaab, where Altumsh proved victorious. ^ The go- 
vernor of Chilligi, in the mountains, the year following, 
being defeated by Nasir, fled for protection to Altumsh, 
who, taking part in his quarrel,, marched against 
Nasir, and a second time overthrew him, recovering 
the countricsX lost by the Viceroy of (.hilligi, upon 
which he himself returned to Delhi. In the year 618, 
the famous but unfortunate Jcllal ul dien. King of 
Charizm, being defeated in the north, by the great con- 
queror Zingis Chan, retreated towards Lahore, where 
Altumsh opposed him with all his forces. This 
obliged the brave though unfortunate Jellal to retreat 
towards the Indus, where he was opposed by Nasir, 
who defeated him, and pursued him, by the way of 
Kutch and JNIuckeran, the maritime provinces of 
Persia. 

In the year 622, Altumsh led his army tow'ards 
Behar and Bengal, where he obliged Yeas ul dien, of 
Chilligi, then prince of Bengal, whose liistory we sliall 
see in its projjer place *, to pay him tribute and alle- 
giance. lie struck the cufrency in his own name, 
and appointing his own son Nasir to the government of 
Bengal, he left Yeas ul dien in the government of 
Behar, and then returned to Delhi. But soon after, 
war broke out between Nasir, prince of Bengal, and 
Yeas ul dien of Behar. The latter was defeated and 
slain; 'Nasir taking possession of his principality and 
treasure, out of which he sent ample presents to his 
friends at Delhi. 

In the mean time, Altumsh led out his forces against 
Cabaja, who possessed the provinces on the Indus, 
and, unable to oppose him in the /ield, left a strong 
garrison in Dutch, and returned himself to Backar. 
The Emperor detached Nizam Jinaidi wdth half the 
army in pursuit of Cabaja, while, with the other half, 


* ‘Tfap historM'.n nlludrs to another worlPwhich he vvrote concern- 
ing the transactions of the principalities of Jlindostan. 
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he himself laid siege to Outch, which he took in two 
months a^d twenty days. When the news of the fall 
of Outch reached Cabaja, he sent his son Alla to 
entreat the Emperor for peace. The terms were not 
settled when news was brought, that Nasir, already 
mentioned, had been obliged by Nizam to attempt 
to cross the river, and that he \^'as unhappily drowned. 
The whole country submitted to the imperial power. 
Altumsh then drew his forces towards the fort of Rin- 
timpore, which he besieged and took. 

In the year 624, he marched tow^ards the fort of 
Mendu, which he reduced with all the country of 
Sewalic. At this time, the noble Ruhani, the most 
learned and most famous poet and philosopher of that 
age, fled from Bochara, that city being taken by the 
great Zingis, and took protection at Delhi, where he 
wrote many excellent pieces. The Emperor, at the 
same time, had an embassy from the Arabian Princes, 
with the royal robes of the Caliphat, which he assumed 
with joy, making a great festival, and distributing rich 
presents. In the same year, he received intelligence of 
tiie dealh of Nasir, his eldest* son, prince of Bengal, 
w hich threw him into mourning and sorrow. He soon 
after conferred the title upon his younger son, whom 
he carried with him to that province in the year 627, to 
invest him with the government, which had run into 
confusion after the death of the former prince. Having 
entirely settled this countiy in peace, he left*Eaz ul 
Muluck to superintend the kingdom, and returned with 
his son to Delhi. 

Altumsh formed a design, in the year 629, to reduce 
the fort of Gualier, which had, during the reign of his 
predecessor Aram, fallen into the hands of the Hindoos. 
He accordingly besieged it for a whole }car, when the 
garrison being reduced to great strait:^ the governor 
made his escape in the night, and the troops capitulated ; 
but about three hundred of them, for treagherous beha- 
viour, Avere punishe4(i , 

After the reduetjon of this place, he marched his 
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army towards IMalava, and reducing the fort of Bclsay, 
took the city of Uge'in, where he destroyed t)je magni- 
ficent and rich temple of Makal*, formed upon the 
same plan with thatof Sumnat, wdiich had been building 
three hundred years, and was surrounded by a wall 
one hundred cubits in height. The image of liicker- 
magit, who had been formerly prince of this country, 
and so renowned that the people of llindostan date 
their time from his death, as also that of Makal, both 
of stone, w ith many other figures of brass, he ordered 
to be carried to Delhi, and broken at the door of the 
great mosque. 

After his return from this expedition, he drew his 
army again towards Moultan, to settle the allairs of 
that province ; but this enterprise proved unbiieecssful 
on account of his health. iJe fell sick on his march, 
which obliged him to return to Delhi, where he died on 
the 20th of Sliaban, in the year His vizier, 

towards the latter etid of his reign, was Assami, who 
had been formerly vizier of the (^alipha of Bagdat for 
thirty years. He w as renow ned for wisdom and learn- 
ing, but had left that court on account of some dis- 
gust, and travelled to Delhi, when* he was deemed a 
great acquisition, and honoured with the vizarit. The 
most famous for lettej s in this reign, Avas ^lahonnned 
Ufi, who wTote the Jamc ul Hickaiat, a valuable col- 
lection of histories, and other books. The reign of 
AltumsYi was twT-nty-six years. He was an enter- 
prising, able, and good prince. 

In the 13th year of tlic reign of Altuiusb, Zingis 
Chan, the great conqueror of Asia, marched against 
Mahommed, King of Charizm and all JVrsia. "Hie 
state of Asia, just jircceding the revolution, brought 
about by the arms of Zingis, was as follows: C'hina 
was divided into two empires, that called the Song 
Kingdom in the south, and Kitay in the iiortli. The 


* ‘M^ signifiaa Great, in the Indian Hfcguage; and k.vl Tiiiu*, 
•r bometimes Death. 
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greatest part of lartary was subject to Zingis, after 
the defeat and deatli of Auiiac, the (5 rand Chan ; the 
Western Tartary and all Persia w(;rc comprehended in 
the empire of (Jharizm, under Maiioinmcd ; the three 
Arabias, the Arabian I !-aac, ^lesopolamia, and a small 
territory on the side of I’ersia, owned the authority of 
the Calipiia, Nasser, of the noble house of Abassi: the 
successors of tlic famous Jellal nl dien, corruptcdly 
called Saladin, po.-,^e^sed Syria and Egypt; and a 
younger branch of the Siljokidcs of Persia reigned in 
the lesser Asia, under the title of Sultans of Ikoniuin. 
All Ilindostun, except the Decan, was subject to the 
Afgaii or PtiUiii empire, under Altumsh. From the 
thirteenth to the twenty-sixth year of Altmnsh, which 
M’as th(.‘ last of his reign, the face of affaii s in Asia 
became totally changed. Zingis conquered that im- 
mense continent, from the sea of China to Syria, and 
from the Indus to the Arclic circle. That great prince 
being bent upon the complete conquest of China, India 
escaped an invasion, w hich, in all human probability, 
would have forced it to share the same fate with 
the rest of Asia. 


FEIIOSE I. 

The prince Ferose’*'^ succeeded his father Altnmsli in 
the tlirone of Delhi. In the year 625, his fatlicr 
appointed iiim governor of Budaoon, and, after the 
reduction of (rualicr, conferred upon him the viceroy- 
ship of Lahore. lie chanced, at the Emperor’s dcali), 
to be at Dcilii on a visit, and immediately ascended the 
throne. Tht; Oiiirahs made tiieir orft and swore 
allegiance; while the poets of the age \ied witii one 
anotiier in his praise, for which they itreivcd liberal 
donations. 


* Ruckun ul difii I't r("-c' 'sliaw. 
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But, wlien he acquired the imperial dignity, he spread 
the flowery carpets of luxury, and withdrew his hand 
from the toils of state. He expended hi4 father’s 
treasure upon dancing-women, comedians, and musi- 
cians, and left the aflairs of government to the manage- 
ment of his mother. This woman had been a Turkish 
slave, and now became a monster of cruelty, murdering 
all the women of Altumsh’s haram, to gratify her 
inhuman hatred to them, as also the youngest of that 
Emperor’s sons. "J’he minds of the people began to 
be filled with disgust, and Mahomrned, the younger 
brother of the King, and governor of Oud, intercepted 
the revenues from Bengal, and began to assert inde- 
pendence. At the same time, Mahomrned, Suba of 
Budaoon, Chani, governor of Lahore, Cabirc, viceroy 
of jMoultan, and Kugi, governor of Hassi, entering into 
a confederacy, exalted their standards of hostility 
against the Emperor. Ferose collected a vast army, 
and marched to Kilogurry, where he was deserted by 
his vizier Junedi, with part of his army. The vizier 
w^ent towards Kole, where he joined some of tlie insur- 
gents. "i licy fi’om thence proceeded to Lahore, ivhcre 
they were Joined by the nobles of these provinces. The 
Emperor, in the mean time, continued his march 
towards them, and when he reached Munsurpoor, 
seven of his principal chiefs deserted him, and retired 
with their troops to Delhi. There they advanced 
Sultana Rizia, the eldest daughter of Altumsh, to the 
throne, and imprisoned the Emperor’s mother. 

When this luwvs reached the Emperor, he hastened 
back with hi.*, army towanls Delhi, and having reached 
Kilogurry, Rizia, on the 18th of Ribbi ul Awil, in the 
year 634, advanced against him. He was delivered up 
into her hands, and died in confinement some time 
after ; so that he reigned only six months and twenty- 
eight days. 
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SULTANA RIZIA. 

Sultana Rizia* was adorned with every qualifica- 
tion necessary in the ablest kings ; and tlie strictest 
scrutineers of her actions could find in her no fault but 
that she was a w'oman. In the time of her father, she 
entered deeply into the affairs of government, which 
disposition he encouraged, finding she had a remark- 
able talent in politics. In that year in which he took 
the fort of Gualier, he appointed her regent in his ab- 
sence. When he was asked by the Omrahs, why he 
appointed his daughter to such an offiftc, in preference 
to so many of his sons, he replied, “ tliat he saw his 
sons gave themselves up to wine, women, gaming,* and 
the worship of the wind*!'; that therefore he thought 
the government too weiglity for tlicir shoulders to bear ; 
and that Rizia, though a woman, had a man s head and 
heart, and was better tlian twenty such sons.” 

Rizia, upon her accession, changing her apparel, 
assumed the imperial robes, and, every day gave public 
audience from the throne, revising and confirming the 
laws of her father, which had been abrogated in the 
last reign, and distributing justice with an equal hand. 
In the mean time, the vizier Junedi, and the confeder- 
ate Omralis, who had met at Lahore, advanced with 
their armies to Delhi, and encamping witliout the city, 
commenced hostilities. They, at the same time, sent 
circular letters to all the Omrahs of the empire, to 
draw them from their allegiance. This news reaching 
the Suba of Oud, he collected his forces, and hastened 
to the relief of the Empress ; but when he had crossed 
the Ganges, he was engaged by the confederates, de- 
feated, and taken prisoner, in w'hich condition he soon 
died. The Empress found means, in hCV ow n policy, 
to sow dissension amgng the confederates;^ till, finding 

• Malleke Doran, Sujfana Hiaia. t Flattery, 
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themselves in a dangerous situation, they retreated each 
]o his own country, while some of them, being pursued 
by the Empress, were taken and put to death, the 
vizier escaping to the hills of Sirmore, where he died. 

The prosperity of the Sultana daily gaining ground, 
she gave the vizarit to Chaja Ghiznavi, who had been 
deputy to die former vizier, with the title of Nizam, 
and the chief command of her forces to Abiek, with the 
title of Kilic Chan. Kabirc, having subjected himself 
to her authority, was confirmed in the government of 
Lahore, while the countides of llcngal, and die northern 
provinces, were also confirmed to their respective vice- 
roys, on their promise of future obedience. In the 
mean time, Kilitf Chan, general of the Sultana’s armies, 
died, and llassen, being appointed to succeed him, was 
sent with a force to raise the siege of Riiitimpore, 
which was then invested by the independent Indian 
princes. But, at the approach of the imperial forces, 
they raised the siege, and retreated. After Hassen’s 
departure from Rintimpore, Tiggi was advanced to the 
dignity of lord of the privacy, and master of requests. 
Jammal gaining great, favour with the Empress, ivas 
also appointed Master of the Horse, from wliich station 
he was presently advanced to that of Captain General 
of the Empire, 

The nobles were greatly disgusted at this promotion, 
as the favourite was originally an Abassinian slave. 
The first ivho began openly to express his discontent, 
was tlie viceroy of Lahore, in tlic year b*37, who threvi' 
off his allegiance, and began to recruit his army. Tiie 
Empress, collecting also her forces, marched out 
against him, and the viceroy, being disappointed by 
some of his confederates, was obliged to make every 
concession to obtain pardon. This lie eflccted with so 
much art, tliat the Empress, upon her departure, either 
believing hinl to be her filend, or desirous of binding 
him over to her interest by gratiUide, continued him in 
his viceroyship, and added to it that of Moultan, which 
had bton governed by Kirakus. 
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In the same year, Altuni i, the imperial governor of 
Tiberhin^, CKtilted the Ila‘^tile standard against the Em- 
press, on account of lier imprudent partiality to the 
Abassinian. Tb#’ Empress, ujjon this intelligence, 
marched with her army towards Tibcrhiiid, but, about 
half-way, all the Turkish chiefs in her army mutinied 
with their forces. A tumultuous conflict ensued, in 
which her Abassinian general was killed, and she herself 
seized and sent to the fort of Tibcrhind, to ^Utnnia. The 
army then returned to Delhi, where the Turkish Om- 
rahs set up her brother llyram, the son of the Emperor 
Altumsh. 

In the mean time, Altunia, governor of Tiberhind, 
'having married the Empress, in a short time, by her 
influence, raised a great army of Dickers, Jits, and 
other nations, near the banks of the Indus, with many 
Omrahs of distinction, and marched with her towards 
Delhi. Byram, the new Emperor, upon this, sent 
Balin, son-in-law to Altumsh, with his forces to oppose 
her. The two armies meeting near Delhi, an obstinate 
engagement ensued, in which the unfortunate Empress 
being defeated, fled to Tiberhind. 

She some time after collected her scattered forces, 
and was soon in a condition to make another bold 
effort for the empire. She advanced with a numerous 
army towards Delhi, but her forces being composed of 
the troops of India, were no ways a match for the mer- 
cenaries of Tartary, wdiich chiefly composed the Empe- 
ror’s army. Balin, who u as again sent to oppose her, 
gave her another defeat at Keitel, the 4th of the first 
Eibbi, in the same year. She and her husband being 
taken in the pursuit, were inhumanly put to immediate 
death; while others relate, with less probability, 
that they were both carried bound to Byrani, wJio or- 
dered tliein to be assassinated in prison. Thus died 
the Empress Rizia, deserving a better fate, after a reign ’ 
of tliree years six mollths and six days. 
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BYRAM 11. 

When the Empress llizia was prisoner in the fort of 
Tiberhind, Byram*, the son of the late Emperor Al- 
tumsh, upon Monday the 27th of Ramsaii, in the year 
637, by consent of the Omrahs, ascended the throne of 
Delhi, and jconfirnu'd all the laws and customs then in 
force. Tiggi, in conjunction with the vizier, by degrees 
took the whole government of the empire upon himself, 
taking the sister of the Emperor to wife, and mounting 
an elephant upon guard, at his gate, which was an 
honour peculiar to royalty. Ihs circumstance raised 
disgust and jealousy in the Emperor’s mind. He there- 
fore ordered tw o I'lirkisii slaves to put on the appear- 
ance of drunkcnne.ss, and endeavour to assassinate 
Tiggi and the \izicr. Accordingly, upon a certain day, 
these two Turks, vihen ih(‘ King gave public audience, 
pressed among tla* crowd, and began to be very trouble- 
some. Tiggi, who stood <lirsi in the rank of Omrahs, 
went to turn them out.' They drew their daggers, and 
plunged them into Jiis breast, then, running to the 
vizier, they gave him two Avounds ; but he escaped 
through tlic crowd. 'Ihe slaves were iinmediatclv 
seized, and thrown into chains, but in a few days after 
they w^re pardoned. 

The vizier kept his bed for some days, on account of 
his wound.--', but, as soon as he recovered, he appeared 
again at court, and cfliciaied in his employ. Sunkir 
Kumi, who was then Master of the requests, formed a 
scheme to supersede him. He, for this purpose, placed 
himself at the head of a powerful faction at court, and 
collecting the Omrahs together, and among the rest the 
vizier, at the .house of the chief justice of the empire, 
he began to concert with thcjn a plan to bring about a 
tevolution. • A he chief justice ifas secretly averse to 


Moaz ul dicn. Byram Shaw. 
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the measure, and fearing that what was nominally 
meant ai^fiinst the vizier, should actually turn upon his 
master, he sent to the Emperor, and informed him of 
the uliolc aftair. The messenger brought back with 
him a faitlifnl servant of the King, in the habit of a 
fool, to overhear tlic conversation with the vizier. The 
vizier, though he actually entered into the measures of 
tlie meeting, excused liimself from attendance at that 
tiiire. 

The story of tlie chief justice being confirmed by the 
person Avhom the Emperor sent to overhear the Om- 
rahs, a body of cavalry were immediately dispatched to 
seize them ; but tliey having had jjrevious intelligence, 
dispersed themselves before the liorse arrived. The 
next day, Sunkir Rumi, who was one of the principal 
conspirators, was sent to be governor of Budaoon, 
while Casi Jellal was turned out of his olfice. In a 
tew months after, Rumi and Muza were assassinated at 
Budaoon by the Emperor’s emissaries, w’hile Casi Jel- 
lal was trod under foot by elephants. These proceed- 
ings raised fear and apprehension in the bosom of every 
body, which being improved by the faction, there was 
a general mutiny among the troops. In the mean time 
liens arrived, that the ]\loguls of tlie great Zingis had 
invested Laliore upon the l6th of the first Jemmad, in 
the year 639; that Malleck, the viceroy of that place, 
finding his troops mutinous, liad been obliged to fly in 
the night, and nas actually on his way to Delhi; and 
that Lahore was iilundercd by the enemy, and the 
miserable inhabitants carried away prisoners. 

Tlic King, upon this urgent occasion, called a gene- 
ral council of state, in which it was determined to send 
the \izier, and llasscn (Ihori, chief secretary of the 
empire, with other Onirahs, to oppose the Moguls at 
Lahore, with an army. When the imjicrial army ad- 
vanced as far as the river Bea, where the tou n of Sul-^ 
taiipoor now stands, the vizier, who wa^ privately an 
enemy Jo tlie Empevov, began to deprccijite his g(\vern- 
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meiit to the nobles, and to sow the seeds of sedition in 
their minds. But that he might completely effect his 
purpose, he wrote a private letter to the Emperor, ac- 
cusing them of disaffection, and begging he would either 
take the field himself, or send other Oinrahs and more 


forces, for that those now with the army could not be 
depended upon, and that therefore nothing could be 
done against the enemy. 

The Emperor, though he had been forewarned of the 
treachery of his x izier in the late conspiracy, yet the 
artful man had so u ell extricated himself, and gained 
such confidence, that Byram, who was not blessed with 


much discernment, ga\e entire credit to this accusation, 
and sent him an brder, importing, that they deserved 
deatli ,* at the same time recommending to ]jim to keep 
them quiet till he should find the means of bringing 
them to condign punishment. This was what the 
crafty vizier wanted. He immediately produced the 
King's order, w hich kindled the Oinrahs at once into 
rage, while he misled them w'itli respect to the accuser. 
He even pretended to be apprehensive for himself, and 
began to consult with them about the means of general 
sccuritj' ; and they all promised to support him. 

This news having reached the Emperor, he began to 
open his eyes when too late, and in great perturbation 
hastened to the house of Islaain, a venerable and learn- 


ed Omrah, requesting him to set out for the camp, and 
endeavour, by proper representations, to bring over the 
disaffected chiefs to their duty. Islaam accordingly 
set out in private, but not being able to effect any 
thing, returned to Delhi. The vizier, in the mean time, 
advanced with tlie army to the capital, which he be- 
sieged for three months and a half. Kebcllion spread- 
ing at last among the citizens, the place was taken on 
the eighth of Zicada, in the year 639. Byram was 
thrown into prisbn, where, in a few days, he came to a 
very tragical end, after a reign of two years one month 
and fifteen days. 
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The Moguls, in tlie mean time, plundered the pro- 
vinces on the banks of the live branches of the Indus, 
and returned to Ghizni. 


MUSAOOD IV. 

Whew By ram bad drunk the cup of fate, Balin the 
elder raised a faction, and forcing his way into the 
palace, mounted the throne, and ordered liiinself to be 
proclaimed throughout the city. But the greater part 
of the princes and nobility, dissatisfied with his ad- 
vancement, immediately took out Mfisaood^ the son of 
Ferose, the late Emperor, from his confinement in the 
white castle, and deposing the usurper, placed him 
upon tlie throne the same day in which Balin had 
seized it. Hassin was made vakeel of the empire 
Nizajn, vizier ; and the late governor of Lahore, lord of 
requests. 

The vizier, who was a politic and ambitious man, 
still maintained an absolute power in the empire ; but 
being of a haughty and oppressive disposition, he bore 
it with loo high a hand among the nobles. They con- 
sequently began to combine against him, and in the 
montli of the first Ribbi, in the year 640, found means 
to assassinate him one day when he was hunting. The 
vizarit was conferred upon the chief justice ctf the em- 
pire, and the younger Balin was made lord of the 
requests. Even Balin the elder was appointed viceroy 
of Nagorc, Sind, and Ajmere. The subaship of Bu- 
daoon was given at the same time to Taggi ; and other 
provinces fell to various chiefs, according to their rank 

* Alla-iil'dien, ]Mu^a()ud Shaw. 

t This office of vakeel sulianit, or vakeel matuhick, was the first 
in the empire; his business was to issue all orders from the closet 
to the vizier or other officers of state, who were take measures for 
executing them. 
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and interest at court ; and, in general, peace and con- 
tent seemed to diftbse themselves over the kingdom. 

The Emperor, about this time, released his two 
uncles Mamood and Jellal, who had been imprisoned 
by the Emperor Byram. He conferred upon the former 
the government of Barage, and to the latter he gave 
that of Kinnoge. Tiggi was appointed governor of 
Bengal. In the year 642, an army of Mogul Tartars 
made an incursion into Bengal, by the way of Chitta 
and Tibet. Musaood sent towards Bengal, Timur, to 
the aid of Tiggi, governor of that province, wdth a 
great army. The Moguls received a total defeat; but 
jealousy arising between Timur and Tiggi, they pro- 
ceeded to open hfistilities ; and the Emperor ordered 
Tiggi to resign the government to Timur, and to re- 
turn to Delhi. In the following year, intelligence 
arrived that another army of Moguls had crossed the 
Indus, and invested Outcli. The King immediately 
ordered forces to be mustered, and putting himself at 
their head, directed the imperial standard towards the 
Tartars. When he had reached the banks of the river 
Bea, they raised the siege, and began to retreat ; and 
Musaood, hearing that they had totally evacuated the 
country, returned to Delhi. 

Musaood soon, after gave himself up to wine and 
women, and exercised various modes of cruelty, in- 
justice, and oppression, despising all counsel, and 
placing the way of ruin before him. The princes and 
Omrahs at length bound up their loins to hostility, 
having first privately sent for Mamood, the King’s 
uncle, from Barage. Mamood advanced witli all the 
forces he could raise towards the capital. The Em- 
peror was thrown into prison, by the Omrahs, where 
he remained for life. He reigned four years one 
month and one day; a weak and foolish prince, a slave 
to his pleasures, ‘and without firmness of mind to enter- 
tain any one commendable virtue. • 

Oktay, the son of Zingis, sat upon the imperial 
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throne of Tartary, during the short reigns of Ferose, 
Rizia, B 3 vam, and IMusaood. Little alteration hap- 
pened in the conquests of Zingis, and his posterity were 
employed in extending the Tartar empire in the two 
extremities of Asia. The dominions left by Aitumsh 
remained entire when his son Musaood was deposed. 


MAMOOD 11. 

W E have already observed, that when the eldest son of 
the Emperor Altiirnsh died in Bengal, »he conferred the 
title and government of that principality upoft his 
younger son Aiamood*. But this was a nominal ho- 
nour, Mamood being at that time too young for such a 
charge. Upon his father’s death he was confined by 
the cruel Empress, and remained in prison till he was 
released by the Emperor jMusuood, who gave him the 
government of Banigo. During the time of liis govern- 
ment, he w’ajicd successful wars witli the neighbourinix 
independent princes, and rendered his province happy 
and flourishing. "J'hc fame of his justice and policy 
became to be noised abroad, which made tlie Omrahs 
turn their eyes towards him in the late revolution. 
He was then placed upon the throne of ])is father, 
which, even laying aside liis birth, his bravery, v^iisdom, 
and learning, his other good qualities very much de- 
served to possess. During the time of his imprison- 
ment, he wrote for his livelihood, despising the Em- 
peror’s allowance. He often said, in the days of liis 
misfortune, tliat he who could not woi k for his bread 
did not deserve it. When he ascendt'd the throne, he 
w as the patron of learning, the protector of the people, 
and the friend of the poor. The poets of that age vied 
with one another for the prize at his coronation, which 
was gained by Minagc*, for his poem upon th'at occasion. 


* Nlsir ul dien Mamcod. 
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This writer is also particularly famous for his valuable 
history called the Tibcaat Nazari. ^ 

The office of vizier was now conferred upon Balin 
the younger, who formerly defeated the Sultana ; and 
all the executive power was put into his hands. Shere, 
the Emperor's nephew, was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Lahore, Moultan, Batenize, and Tiberhind, 
where he was ordered to keep a great standing army, to 
watch the motions of the Moguls, who now had pos- 
sessed themselves of the provinces beyond the Indus. 

It is .said, that when Mamood appointed young Balin 
vizier, that he told him, he trusted his own glory to his 
loyalty and cond^’ct; liiercforr, to do nothing for which 
he could not answer to God, or that would slain his 
flame with injustice towards his people, or ingratitude 
towards his King. The vizier faithfully promised his 
best, and exerting himself with such unwearied dili- 
gence in his office, regulated so w ell the business of the 
stale, that nothing escaped his eye, or passed his par- 
ticular inspection. 

In the month of Regib, the King took the field, and 
turned his arms towards Moultan. He encamped for 
some time upon the banks of the Sodra; and making 
his vizier captain-general, he sent him towards the 
mountains of Jelmd, and the territories near the Indus. 
Those countries were reduced, and the Emperor avenged 
himseit upon the Gickers for their continual incursions, 
and for guiding the Moguls through their country into 
Hindostan. These offences were too great to be par- 
doned, and therefore lie carried some thousands of every 
age and sex into captivity. 

Some ancient Oinrahs, who had estates conferred on 
them in the provinces near the Indus, had, for some 
time past, refused to supply their quotas to the army, 
for the maintenance (if wjiich they held these estates. 
By the advice of the vizier, they were arrested and car- 
ried prisoners to Delhi. The King, however, gave 
tlie'ir c‘?tate4 to their sons or relations, upon the old 
military tenure. The country of Punjaab and Moultan 
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were by these means effectually settled, and the King’s 
authority ^firmly established. The behaviour of Ma- 
naood, upon this occasion, puts us in mind of a stsory 
of a singular kind. Some authors inform us, that when 
Secunder^ was on his way to India, some of his old 
generals, unwilling to proceed farther, began to drawc 
their feet out of the circle of his obedience. The hero 
upon this, was thrown into great perplexity, not know- 
ing how to proceed with them. In this dilemma, he 
sent a messenger to Greece to advise with his old 
master Aristotalise f, wliq, by reason of his age and in- 
firmities, had not accompanied him. When the sage 
read the letter, he carried the messenger into the 
garden, where he gave orders to the gardener to root 
up all the old plants, and set young shoots in their 
places. Without saying more, or writing any answer, 
he told the messenger to return in haste to his master. 
When the messenger arrived, he fell upon his face be- 
fore tlie King, anti told him he could obtain no reply. 
Secunder w'as somewhat surprised, and enquired into 
the particulars of the intervietv. Hearing the above 
relation, he smiled, and told Ihe messenger he had 
brought him an excellent answer. He accordingly put 
some old mutinous officers to death, and cashiered 
others; supplying their places with young men, wdio 
became more obedi(;nt to command ; and thus re-esta- 
blished his autJiont) in the army. , 

In the month of Sliaban 045, the Emperor Mamood 
returned witli his tioop> through the country which lies 
between the two rivers (ianges and Jumna, and, after 
an obstinate siege, the fort of Tilsincla yielded to his 
arms. He then continued his march towards Kin'rah, 
Balia commanding the van guard. He was nmt at 
Kurrali by the Indian princes Dillcki and Millccki, 
whom he defeated, plundering their country, and taking 
many of both their families prisoners. I’hcse two 


* Alexandej the Great, 
t An^t(jlJe,"the Pfailo&ophcr, 
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Rajas had seized upon all the country to the south of 
the Jumna, destroyed the King’s garrisons frojn Malava 
to Kurrah, and held their chief residence at Callinger. 
After these exploits the Emperor returned to Delhi. 

In the following year, he sent the vizier with an army 
towards Rintiinporc and the mountains of Merwar, to 
chastise the rebellious inhabitants of these countries, 
which he effectually did, and returned to Delhi. The 
vizier’s brother Abitk Ciishli was promoted to the dig- 
nity of lord of the jietitions, and Zinjani to be chief 
secretary to die empire. In the same year, the Em- 
peror's brother Jcllal was called from his government 
of Kinnoge to Delhi. Ihit, fearing that the King had 
some intentions against his life, he fltd to the hills of 
Sitnoor, with all his adherents. I'lic Itmperor pursued 
him, but finding, after eight months’ labour, that he 
could not lay hands upon him, ho returned to Delhi. 
]Mamood, iii "the year (>47, married thr daughter of his 
%’izicr, Balin, and ii[>on the occasion made great re- 
joicings. He drew, in the year follow imi, his army 
towards ISIoultan, and, upon the banks ol the Bca, he 
was joined by his nephew' Shen*, governor of the north- 
ern prcninccs, with twenty thousand chosen horse. 
The King continued his inarch to IMonltan, where he 
remained for ’some days. Ha\ing placed the elder 
Balin in the government of Nugore and Outch, and 
settled •some other matters, he returned to his capital. 

The elder Balin, in the year (>4.9, ilirew off his al- 
legiance, and stirred up a rebellion in iliobc provinces. 
This obliged iMamood to put the imperial standard in 
motion towards Nago re. lie put the rebel to flight ; 
but such was the strange policy of the tinic.s, that he 
promised him his pardon, upon his submission; and 
aftcrw’ards actually continued him in his government. 
The Enipcroe, after returning from this expedition, re- 
mained only a few days at Delhi, before he proceeded 
loathe siege of Narvar. He was met at Narvar by 
the Indian jiriiice Sahir Deo, w'ho had just built that 
fortress on a steep rock, w’ith fivdV thousand horse, and 
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two hundred thousand foot. This immense liost were 
defeated with great slaughter, and the place, being in- 
vested, \’^as reduced, after a few months’ siege. The 
Emperor from thence continued his march to Chinderi 
and IMalavd, and having settled those countries, and 
appointed a suba to govern them, returned to Delhi. 
The vizier gained, in this expedition, great reputation 
for liis conduct and personal valour. 

In the mean time, tlic Emperor’s nephew Shere, 
viceroy of I.,ahorc and Moultan, who was at that time 
reckoned a prodigy of wisdom, valour, and every royal 
virtue, Jiad raised and disciplined a body of horse, with 
wiiicli he drove the JMoguls out of the kingdom of 
Tihizni, and annexed it once more td the empire. He 
struck the currcticy in the name of AJamood, tind pro- 
claimed him through all the provinces. Tlie King, for 
tliese services, added the government of Outch to his 
viecroyship, whielj, contrary to ex j)ectation, was quietly 
delivered up hy the elder Balin, who returned to Delhi, 
and received tlie Jagier of Budaoon. 

IMamood, in the year t)JO, marched by the way of 
Lahore, into IMoultan, ami vvu’-f joined by the governor 
of Budaoon, by tlu! way of Sevan and Cushlu, with 
fine armies. In the beginning of the following year, 
Zingani, chief secretary of tlie empire, who had rose 
to tliat dignity through tlie interest of tlie vizier, began 
to envy the lame and influence of that able minister. 
He took every opportunity to traduce his benefactor to 
the King in private. Tlic Monarch’s affections for the 
vizier began to cool visibly, and he was even prevailed 
upon at last to discharge that great man from his 
office, w hen he only conferred upon him, in lieu of it, 
the small iioverimient of Hassi. for his subsistence, 
where his enemy sought an opportunity to take his 
life. 

Zingani now became absolute in the King's favour,* 
and bc'gaii his autltority by turning out, every person 
from tlieir offices and governments, whe^had been ap- 
pointed by the foriper vizier. lie removed all Baliii’s 
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friends and relations from the I'oyal presence, con- 
stituting Mahomrned, who resided at Dellii^ vizier of 
the empire, and Cutchlew, lord of requests. When 
he returned to Delhi with the King, he every where 
disturlied the public peace, and overset the funda- 
mental laws of the country. The Emperor again 
mustered his army, and began his march towards the 
river liea, for Sherc liad unfortunately, at this time, 
been defeated by the rebels of the province of Sind, 
and lost several forts in Moultan. This furnished the 
favourite with an opportunity of disgracing him with 
the King, n ho turned him out of his viccroyship, wdiich 
he conlerred upon Arsilla, and tlien returned to his 
capital. In the iheau time, the governor of Kcital and 
Coram was assassinated by the zemindars, which pre- 
vailed on the Sultan to march his army to revenge his 
death, from which exj>cdition Ijc very soon returned 
again to Dcllii. 

The government of the chief secretary became by 
this time so invidious to the whole empire, that almost 
all the governors of provinces entered into an asso- 
ciation, and sent an embassy to llalin, the former vizier, 
informing him, that the government of the country Avas 
quite subverted, and tliat the oppression and arrogance 
of Zingani w'us* beyond expression ,* that they ^vere 
therefore desirous he should proceed to Delhi, and take 
the empire, as formerly, under his wise conduct and 
direction. Balin consented, and, according to appoint- 
ment, all the Omralis met, with their forces, in one 
day, at Koraiii. 

Mainood and his chief secretary Zingani, upon re- 
ceiving this intelligence, marched with the imperial 
forces to disperse the insurgents ; but w'hen the royal 
army advanced as far as Hassi, Balin, and the rest of 
the Omrahs, sent an address to the King, to the fol- 
lowing purpose: ‘‘That they were his loyal subjects, 
and were satisfied to kiss the foot of his throne, so be 
he would banish Zingani from his presence.” The 
Emperor was under the necessity of either consenting 
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to this request, or to lose his empire, lie therefore 
dismi$^sed the obnoxious favourite from his presence, 
and senfMiiin to Budaoon. Tlie Omrahs presented 
their offeringis, and were honoured with royal dresses. 
Chani was appointed to command at lAhore, and 
Shere w'as confirmed in his former governments, and 
other districts adjacent. Mamood returned peaceably 
to Delhi, and expressed great joy at seeing his old 
vizier, while the flower of desire blossomed in the hearts 
of the subjects. 

In the year 6o3, the Emperor conferred the govern- 
ment of Oud upon Cuftulich, of which, however, he 
wanted to deprive liiin in a few months for that of 
Baragc, which was neither so lucratiVe nor so honour- 
able. Cuttulich, upon this account, swerved from his 
allegiance, and, having brought over some other Omrahs 
to his party, raised a great army, which obliged 
Mamood to send tlie vizier against him. A general 
was dispatched at the same time against Zingani, who 
had begun a diversion about Budaoon. He was how- 
ever soon defeated, taken prisoner, and put to death. 
Cuttulich w'as also routed by ’the vizier, and fled to 
Sitnoor. Tlie vizier destroyed the place, but not being 
able to lay hold of the rebel, he returned to Delhi. 

Dicj)al, the Indian prince of Sitnoor, in the year 
655, entered into an alliance with the rebel Cuttulich, 
and raising a great army, advanced to meet the suba of 
Sind, who was in the same confederacy. All three 
joining their forces near Iwrani, became very formidable 
to the empire. The King again ordered his vizier, 
with a great army, to take the field. W hen the two 
armies approached one another, a mutiny w as stirred 
up in the vizier’s camp, by some Omrahs, who wiote 
pri\’ate letters to the enemy, projecting the means 
of their taking the eity, in which they had also set 
a faction on foot to favour them. The vizier having, 
received good intelligence of this trcasona[)le corre- 
spondence, acquainted the King of the paj’ticulars,.whQ 
ordered them all t® he confined. In the mean time, 
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the enemy, according to the scheme projected, marched 
with a body of chosen cavalry two hundred miles, in 
two days, advancing to the gates of Delhi, \fhere the 
traitors had promised to meet tlinn that day with their 
forces; but finding themselves disappointed, and the 
imperial troops marching out against them, they en- 
tirely dispersed, the governor of Sind retreating to his 
government, but Cuttulich was never heard of after- 
wards. 

Towards the hitler end of this year, a IMogul army 
crossed the Indus, which obliged Alamood to point his 
hostile spears towards that quarter ; but the Aloguls 
fled upon his approach; so that, without further 
trouble, he returned to his capital, giving the country 
of Punjaab to his nephew Shore, and sending Chani to 
the government of Deiigal. In the year 656, Mamood 
marched his army towards Kurrah and IManickpoor, to 
chastise Arsilla and Callichc, who had not joined their 
forces in obedience to his orders, when he inarched the 
year before to Pnnjaul). These subas, however, found 
means at court to mollify the King’s resentment, and 
Arsilla found even intciiest to obtain the government of 
Pcngal, which had been so lately disposed of to Chani, 
while tiie other obtainctl some districts bv the foot of 
the mountains. • 

(’utchlew, the vizier’s brotlier, was, in the year 657, 
appointed to the government of KoJe, Jellasore, Gualier, 
and Piatia. Nothing else remarkable hajipencd this 
season, but the death of the rebellious governor of Sind. 
The vizier, by the King's commands, led, next year, 
an army towards Sew’alic and Rintiinpore, where the 
Indians had begun to raise great disturbances, having 
collected a very nunuTous body of horse and foot, at tlie 
head of which they plundered and burnt the country. 
Upon tlie vizier’s approach, tliey retired into strong 
4 )osts and passes among the mountains, where, however, 
lie routed theyn, and continued to .ravage their country 
four. months ^ith fire and sword, setting a price upon 
their heads. 
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The princes of those Rajaputs, rendered at length 
desperate, collected all their forces, and rushed down 
from the* mountains to be revenged of the Mahora- 
medans. The vizier saw the storm descending, and 
had time to draw up his army in order of battle to 
receive them. The attack of the enemy was violent 
and terrible, being actuated by rage, revenge, and 
despair. It was with much difficulty that the vizier 
could keep the imperial troops in the field, but the 
enemy overheating themselves towards mid-day, they 
became hourly more languid and faint. The imperial 
general inspiring his troOps with fresh courage, for, till 
then, they had acted upon the defensive, began to 
charge in his turn, and, before evefting, pursued the 
enemy, with great slaughter, back to the hills. The 
vizier’s loss was very considerable in this action, and 
many brave Omrahs drank the cup of martyrdom. Of 
the enemy above ten thousand were slain, and ninety of 
their chiefs made prisoners, besides a great number of 
common soldiers. The vizier having, by this action, 
relieved the fort of Rintimpore, which had been be- 
sieged by some other tribes, he returned victorious to 
Delhi. The captive chiels were cruelly ordered to be 
put to death, and their unfortunate soldiers condemned 
to perpetual slavery. 

In the month of the first Ribbi of this year, an am- 
bassador arrived at Delhi, on the part of Ilallacu, the 
grandson of Zingis, and king of Persia. The vizier 
went out to meet the ambassador v/ilh fifty thousand 
foreign horse, in the imperial service, two hundred 
thousand infantry in arms, two thousand chain-ele- 
phants of w ar, and three thousand carriages of fire- 
works. He drew up in order of battle, formed in 
columns of tw^enty deep, with the artillery and cavalry 
properly disposed. Having then exhibited some feats 
of horsemanship, in mock battles, and 'fully displayed^ 
his pomp to the anjbassador, he conducted him into 
the city and royal palace. There the court w as .very 
splendid, every thin^ being set out in the most gorgeous 
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and magnificent manner. All the Omrahs, officers of 
state, judges, priests, and great men of the city, were 
present, besides five princes of Persian Aj'/ac, Cho- 
rassan, and Maver-ul-nere, with their retinues, who 
had taken protection at Delhi, from the arms of Zingis, 
who, a little before that time, had overrun most part 
of Asia. Many Indian princes, subject to the empire, 
were there, and stood next the throne. 

This ceremony being concluded with great pomp, 
nothing particular occurred at Delhi, till the year 663, 
when the Emperor fell sick, and, having lingered some 
months on the bed of affliction, died on the 1 Ith of the 
first Jemmad, in the year 664, much lamented by his 
people. * 

Mamood was very singular in his private character, 
for, contrary to the custom of all princes, he kept no 
concubines. He had but one wife, whom he obliged to 
do every homely part of housewifery : and when she 
complained one day, that she had burnt her fingers in 
baking his bread, desiring he might allow her a maid to 
assist her, he rejected her request, with saying, that he 
was only a trustee for the state, and that he was deter- 
mined not to burthen it with needless expences. He 
therefore exhorted her to persevere in her duty with 
patience, and God would reward her in the end. 

As the Emperor of India never eats in public, his 
table was rather that of a hermit, than suitable to 
a great King. He also continued the whimsical notion 
of living by his pen. One day, as an Omrah was in- 
specting a Coran of the Emperor’s writing before him, 
he pointed out a word, which he said was wrong. 
The King, looking at it, smiled, and drew a circle round 
it. But when the critic was gone, he began to erase 
the circle, and restore the word. This being observed 
by one of his old attendants, he beggea to know 
his Majesty’s reason for so doing ; to which be replied, 
*** That he kn^w tfie word was originally right ; but be 
thought it better to erase from a paper, than tocuh 
the lieait of a poor man, by bringing him to shame.” 
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These might, indeed, be virtues in private life, but were 
certainly^nonc in a sovereign ; for, notwithstanding tixe 
praises conferred upon him by historians, we must look 
upon him ratiier as the representation than the real 
substance of a great monarch. 

Kajuc, and after him, Mengo Chan, sat on the throne 
of Tartary, during the reign of Mamood. The conquest 
of the southern Cliina goes on, and Hallacu, the 
grandson of Zingis, extends his victories in the west of 
Asia, and, having taken Bagdat, puts an end to the 
Caliphat, by the extirpation of the race of Abbas, who 
enjoyed it 523 years. 


BALIN. 

Mamood leaving no sons behind him, his vizier Balin*, 
who was of the same family, mounted, by the universal 
desire of the nobles, the tlirone of Delhi. Balin was 
originally a Turk of Chitta, of the tribe of Alberi, 
a relation of the Emperor Altumsh. In his youth he 
was carried prisoner by the Moguls, who conquered 
that country, and sold to a merchant, who conveyed 
him to Bagdat. His father was a chief of great power, 
and commanded ten thousand horse in that unfortunate 
war in which our young hero was taken. Jle was 
bought at Bagdat in the year 630, by Jemmal of Bus- 
sorah, who was then famous for his piety and learning. 
His patron having learned that he was a relation of the 
Emperor Altumsh, proceeded with him immediately 
to Delhi, and presented him to that monarch, who re- 
warded him so handsomely, that he returned inde- 
pendent to •Bagdat. 

Altumsh employed him first in the •office of chief 
manager of falconry, in which he was very expert. He** 
rose mom that station, both by the influenbe of his bro- 
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ther, who happened to be then a noble, and in great 
favour at the court of Delhi, and by his own mprit. lie 
ascended gradually, from one preferment to ’another, 
till he became an Omrah of the empire, and a man in 
great esteem. In the reign of Ferose, when he com- 
manded in Punjaab, hearing his enemies at court had 
enraged the King against him, he refused to obey his 
orders to return, and kept for some time possession of 
that country. But having advanced to Delhi, with the 
confederate Omrahs who came to depose the Empress 
Rizia, he was taken prisoner in their flight, and remained 
there some time in confinement. He however made 
his escape, and joined the party of the Emperor Byram 
against the Empress, whom he twice defeated, as we 
have seen in that reign. This gained him great repu- 
tation; and he had the government of Hassi and 
Raberi conferred upon him ; in which office he distin- 

f uished himself in several actions against the rebels of 
lewat. 

In the reign of Musaood, he was advanced to the 
dignity of lord of requests, in which he gained great 
reputation; and in that of Mamood, he was raised 
to the vizarit, which high office he managed in such a 
manner as to Ipave the King but the mere title of 
royalty. He therefore, upon the death of his sove- 
reign, mounted tlie throne, not only without oppo- 
sition, hut even by the general voice of the nobility 
and people. 

In the reign of Altumsh, forty of his Turkish slaves, 
who were in great favour, entered into a solemn asso- 
ciation to support one another, and, upon the King’s 
death, to divide tlie empire among themselves. But 
jealousies and dissensions having arose afterwards 
among them, prevented this project from - being exe- 
cuted. The Emperor Balin was of their number; 
•and, as several of them had raised themselves to great 
power in the 'kingdom, the first tiling he did after his 
acce“ssiop, wds to rid himself of all who remained of 
that association, either by sword* or poison ; among 
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whom was a nephew of his own, Shere, a man of great 
bravery and reputation. 

His fe%rs, after these assassinations, were entirely 
dispelled, and he became so famous for his justice and 
wise government, that his alliance was courted by all 
the Kings of Persia and Tartary. He took particular 
care that none but men of merit and family should 
be admitted to any office in his government ; and for 
this purpose he endeavoured to make himself acquainted 
witli the particular talents and connections of every 
person in his court. As he was very assiduous in re- 
warding merit, he was no less so in punishing vice; for 
whoever misbehaved in their station, were certain of 
being immediately disgraced. * 

lie expelled all flatterers, usurers, pimps, and 
players, from his court ; and being one day told, that 
an Omrah, an old servant of the crown, who had 
acquired a vast fortune by usury and monopoly in the 
Bazar, or market, would present him with some lacks 
of rupees, if he would honour him with one word from 
the throne ; he rejected the proposal with great disdain, 
and said, “ What must his subjects think of a King 
who should condescend to hold discourse with a wretch 
so infamous r” 

Balin was so famous for his generosity, that all the 
princes of the East, who had been overthrown by the 
arms of Zingis, sought protection at his court. There 
came upwards of twenty of those unfortunate sovereigns 
from Turkestan, Mavir-ul-nere, Chorassan, Persian 
Iraac, Azurbaejan, Persia Proper, Room*, and Syria. 
They had a princely allowance, and palaces for their 
residence allotted them; and they were, upon public 
occasions, ranked before his throne, according to their 
dignity ; all standing to the right and left, except 
two princes of the race of the Caliphas, who were 
permitted to sit on cither side of the TVfusnud. Th^ 


* The lesser Asia, so called from being long a part of the Roman 
empire. 
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palaces in which the royal fugitives resided in Delhi, 
took their names from their respective possessors. In 
the retinue of those princes, were the mosif famous 
men for learning, war, arts, and sciences, that Asia at 
that time produced. The court of India was therefore, 
in the days of Balin, reckoned the most polite and 
magnificent in the world. All the philosophers, poets, 
and divines, formed a society every night, at the house 
of the prince Shehld, the heir apparent to the empire ; 
and the noble Chusero the poet presided at those 
meetings. Another society of musicians, dancers, mimics, 
players, buffoons, and story-tellers, was constantly con- 
vened at the house of the Emperor’s second son Kera, 
or Bagera, who wAs given to pleasure and levity. The 
Omrahs followed the example of their superiors, so 
that various societies and clubs were formed in every 
quarter of the city. The Emperor himself, having a 
great passion for splendor and magnificence in his pa- 
laces, equipages, and liveries, he was imitated by the 
court. A new city seemed to lift up its head, and arts 
to arise from the bosoms of luxury and expence. 

Such was the pomp and grandeur of the royal pre- 
sence, that none could approach the throne without 
terror. The ceremonies of introduction were conducted 
with so much reverence and solemnity, and every thing 
disposed so as to strike awe and astonishment into the 
beholders. New was Balin less magnificent in his 
cavalca<tes. His state elephants were caparisoned in 
purple and gold. His horse-guards, consisting of a 
thousand noble Tartars in splendid armour, were 
mounted upon the finest Persian steeds, with bridles of 
silver, and saddles of rich embroidery. Five hundred 
chosen men in rich livery, with their drawn swords 
upon their shoulders, ran proclaiming his approach, 
and clearing the way before him. All the Omrahs 
followed according to their rank, with their various 
equipages aiyi attendants. The .Monarch, in short, 
seldotQ went put with less than one hundred thousand 
men; which he used to say, was, not to gratify any 
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vanity in himself, but to exalt him in the eyes of the 
people. 

The festivals of Norose and Ide, as also the anni> 
versary of his own birth, were held with wonderful 
pomp and splendor. But amidst all this glare of roy- 
alty, he never forgot that he was the guardian of the 
laws, and protector of his meanest subjects. It was 
before Balia’s time a custom in Hindostan, in cases of 
murder, to satisfy the relations by a certain fine, if tliey 
consented to accept of it. He abolished this custom, 
which has been since revived, and ordered the Subah 
of Budaoon, Malleck, to be put to death, upon the 
complaint of a poor woman for killing her son. 

When Balin was only an Omrah, ne gave into the 
then courtly vices of wine, women, and play. But, 
upon his accession, he became a great enemy to all 
those luxuries ; prohibiting wine upon the severest pe- 
nalties to be drank in his dominions ; laying great re- 
strictions upon women of pleasure, and banishing all 
gamesters from his court So zealous was Balin to 
support his aiftiority, that, for tlie disobedience of one 
man, be would order a force to the remotest parts of 
the empire to bring him to punishment. In cases of 
insurrection or rebellion against his government, he was 
not content, as had formerly been the custom, to chas- 
tise the leaders, but he extended the cepital punishment 
of high treason to the meanest of their vassals and ad- 
herents. This severity rendered it necessary for the 
Subas to have the King’s mandate for every expedition 
or hostilities they were about to commence. 

That his army might be kept in constant exercise, he 
led them out twice every week to hunt, for forty or 
fifty miles round the city, and established law's for the 
preservation of the ga*ne. In the year 6*64, he was 
advised by bis council, to undertake a^ expedition to 
reduce the kingdoms of Guzerat and Malava, which 
had been annexed to the empire by Cuttub, but were 
afterwards permitted to shake off the yoke. ^ To this 
advice the Emperorwu'ould by no means consent, saying, 
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that the IVfogul Tartars were become so powerful in 
the north, haviiijs; conquered all the Mussiilmcn princes, 
that he thought it would be much wiser to secure what 
he possessed against those invaders, than to weaken him- 
self, and leave his country unguarded, by foreign wars. 

Mahomnicd latar, the son of Arsilla, who had begun 
to assert independence in Bengal, was, this year, how- 
ever, reduced, and obliged to send his usual tribute to 
Delhi. A great rejoicing was made upon this occasion, 
at which tlie King as present, and gave public audi- 
ence. Balin ordered, in the course of the same year, 
an army to extirpate a certain tribe of banditti called 
AIcw ats, who had possessed themselves of an extensive 
wilderness about ^eighty miles south-(>ast of the city 
towards the hills ; from w'heuce they used, in former 
reigns, to make incursions, to the number of iifty thou- 
sand, even to the gates of Delhi. It is said, that, in 
this expedition, above one hundred thousand ot these 
wretches were put to the sword; and the army being 
supplie{l with hatchets and other impleipcnts, cleared 
away the woods for above the circumference of one 
hundt cd miles. Tlic cKarcd space afterwards proved 
excellent lauds, and was well inhabited, as the people 
were i)rotectcd by a line of forts along the foot of the 
mountains. • 

In the b65tli year of the Iligera, Balin sent an army 
down between the Ganges and Jumna, to suppress 
some insurrections in those parts, w ith orders to punish 
the oflenders without mercy. The Emperor soon after 
marched in person tow'ards Kattal, Pattiali, and Bhoge- 
poor, A\hosc inhabitants had begun to stop all inter- 
course with Bengal, by the way of Jionpoor and Bena- 
ris. lie put some thousands of them to death, esta- 
blishing justice and public security in those parts. He 
ordered forts to be built, which he gaiTisoned with Pat- 
mans, to crush any future disturbance, and then returned 
tow^ards Delhi. Soon after his arrival, he received in- 
telli, 9 ience of an insurrection in Budaoon and Kuttur, 
whither lie hastened with five thousand chosen horse, 
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aiid ordered a j^cncral massacre among the unfortunate 
insurgents, and sonic thousands of every age and sex 
fell by the sword. If such cruelties can be any where 
excused, it must be in a government like that of llin- 
dostan, where rebellions w'ere in those days so common, 
that, without the most vigorous measures, the peace 
and royal authority could not be at all established. 

Balin, after tliese transactions, marched his army 
towards the mountains of Jehud, where he employed 
them for the space of two years, in taking forts, and 
reducing the wild inhabitants to obedience. This 
country w’as famous for breeding horses, many thou- 
sands of which were carried by Balin to Delhi. Wher- 
ever the King marched, tliere was*an order for the 
Subas, Zemindars, Fogedars, and magistrates of the 
provinces, to meet him on their own frontiers, wdth 
their offerings, which was afterw^ards distributed among 
the poor. Balin, some time after, made a journey to 
Lahore, w'hich city, having greatly suffered from the 
Moguls, he ordered to be put in a proper state of de- 
fence and repair ; and, after having erected some public 
buildings, he returned to Delhi*. 

About this time, Balin was told by one of his Om- 
rahs, that a great number of veterans, who had served 
in the preceding reigns, were now become invalids, aildl 
incapable of attending their duty. The Emperor, upon 
this, ordered a list of tlieir names to be taken, and set- 
tling half-pay upon them for life, discharged tlfem from 
further service. The old men, however, were dissatis- 
fied with this provision, and some of the principals of 
them were deputed by the rest, to go to Mallcck, chief 
magistrate of Delhi, with presents, to represent their 
case to the King. This venerable magistrate, being in 
great favour with Balin, rejected tlieir presents, but 
told them, he would use his endeavour to get them 
continued upon full pay. He accordingly went next 
day to court, and while he stood in the presence, put 
on the appearance of sorrow, which being observeyd by 
the King, he enquired about the cause of Tiis griet 
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The old man replied* I was just thinking, that if, in 
the presence of God, all the old men were rejected, 
what would become of me.” The King w%s struck 
with the reproof, and after some pensive silence, or- 
dered the veteran «> to be continued in their usual pay. 

In the fourth year of the reign of Balin, Shere, the 
nephew of the late Emperor, w'ho had, from the time 
of Mamood, governed the provinces upon the banks of 
the five branches of the Indus, and otlier districts, died ; 
some say, by poison from the King; but this is not 
now believed, though reported by some malicious 
people in those days. He was esteemed a man of great 
genius, and an intrepid warrior ; having defended his 
country from the* incursions of the Moguls, who now 
became the terror of tiie East. Balin, upon the demise 
of Shore, gave Sunnain and Semana to the noble Ti- 
mur, and the other countries were divided among other 
Omralis of his court. The Moguls, encouraged by the 
death of Shere, began again their depredations in those 
provinces. Idic mutual jealousies and dissensions 
among the Subas, prevented them from doing any thing 
effectual for the public good. 

The Emperor, therefore, was obliged to appoint his 
eldest son Mahoninicd, at that time bearing tlm title of 
the noble Mallcck, afterw’ards famous by the name of 
Shehid, yiceroy of all those frontier provinces. IVIa- 
hommed was immediately dispatched to his government 
witli a fine army, and some of the wisest and best 
generals in the empire. The Prince himself was blest 
with a bright and comprehensive genius, taking great 
delight ill learning and the company of learned men. 
He, ^vith his ow n hand, made a choice collection of tlie 
beauties of poetry, selected from the most famous in 
that art. The w ork consisted ol twenty tliousand cou- 
plets, and w as esteemed the criterion of taste. Among 
the learned men in the Prince’s court, the noble Cbu- 
sero and Hansen bore the first rank in genius and in 
his ^teem. ^hese, with many more of his philosophi- 
cal society, accompanied him on tlys expedition to La- 
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hore. Mahommed was visited at Lahore by Osman 
Marindi, who was esteemed tlie greatest man of that 
age. But* no presents or entreaty could prevail upon 
him to remain out of his own country ; so that after a 
short stay he returned. We are told, that as he was 
one day reading one of his poems in Arabic before the 
Prince, all the poets who were present were transported 
into a lit of dancing. But the piece affected the Prince, 
to all appcaS’ance, in a quite contrary manner ; for the 
tears began to flow fast down his cheeks. This might 

O O 

indeed be occasioned by excess of pleasure, though it 
was, at that time, attributed to that noble emulation 
which grieves for that excellence which it cannot attain. 

The fame of the enlightened Sadi of Schiraz, the 
celebrated poet, being great at that time, Mahommed 
invited him twice to his court ; but that renowned sage 
excused himself on account of his years, and, with 
much difficulty, was brought to accept of some pre- 
sents. Sadi, in return, sent to Mahommed a copy of 
his works, and did honour to the abilities of the noble 
Chusero, the Prince's favourite, and president of his 
learned society. The Prince, every year, made a jour- 
ney to see his fattier at Dellii, to whom he always be- 
haved w ith the greatest filial affection and duty. Balin 
gave his younger son Kera, entitled Nasir ul dien, a 
Jagicr of Saminana and Sunnam, wdiithcr the prince 
set out to reside. His father, at his departure, advised 
him to recruit and discipline a good army, to watch tiie 
motions of the Moguls ; and tliat if he ever should hear 
of his giving himself up to w ine and his former de- 
baucheries, he w ould certainly withdraw him from that 
Subaship, and never put confidence in him again. The 
Prince took the advice of iiis father to heart, and en- 
tirely reforming his manners, gave great proofs of his 
natural abilities, though his mind had taken a wrong 
bias in his youth. A place of rendezvous Vas appointed, 
in case of an invasiojj from the north, on t;^e river Bea,* 
near Lahore, w here the tw'o Princes w ere to join tbe 
imperial army from Delhi. 
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Every tiling seemed now in perfect peace and secu- 
rity tlirou<;houl the empire, when Tughril, who was 
intrusted witli the government of Bengal, began to ap- 
pear in arms. In the year 6'7H, this bold and enter- 
prising man led an army against the Indian princes 
towards Jagenagur, whom he defeated, carrying off 
some hundreds of elc()hants and much wealth, out of 
which he made no acknowledgment to the King. Ba- 
lin happened at that time to be very sick, insomuch 
that the news of his death was spread abroad. This 
intelligence having reached the ears of Tugliril, he as- 
sumed tlie led umbrella with all the royal dignities, and 
declared himself King of Bengal. Balin hearing of this, 
wrote liiin an or^er to return immediately to his alle- 
giance, wliich having produced no effect, he commanded 
Tiggi, governor of Ond, to raise his forces, and declar- 
ing him Subd of Bfcngal, sent Timur, Malleck Jerninal, 
and other generals, to his assistance, w ith an army from 
Dellii, to reduce the traitor to obedience. 

When Tiggi was joined by tliis force, he crossed the 
Sirju, now the Clagra or Deo, and proceeded towards 
Bengal, whence Tughdl advanced with his forces to 
meet him. T nghril employed his money so w'cJl among 
tJie troops of Tiggi, that lie drew many of the Turkish 
chiefs over to his party, and then engaging the imperial 
army, he gave them a total defeat. The King hearing 
this new s, bit his own flesh with indignation. He oi° 
dcred Tiggi to be hanged at the gate of Oud; and dis- 
patched Turmutti, a Turkish general, with another 
army, against the rebel. Nor was the fate of Turmutti 
more fortunate than that of his predecessor. He w^as 
totally routed, and lost all his baggage and the public 
treasure. 

Balin, having intelligence* of this second disgrace to 
his arms, was in great affliction, and prepared to take 
the field in pd son. He gave orders to build a large 
fleet of boat^ with all expedition,, to carry his baggage 
dowp the riv^r. He, in the mean time, under pretence 
of goings upon a hunting party, went to Sunnam and 
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Samana, the Subaship of his younger son, whom he 
brought wjlh his army with him to Delhi, leaving one 
Malleck in tlie government. Having collected the 
imperial army, he appointed the chief magistrate of the 
city, regent during his own absence. 

The Emperor crossing the Ganges, without waiting 
for the dry season, proceeded to Bengal by forced 
marches. But having met with great delay, on account 
of the roads and numerous rivers, Tughril heard of his 
approach, and had time to collect his army, and with 
all his elephants, treasure, and effects, took the route of 
Jagenagur*, with intention to remain there till the King 
should return to Delhi. I'he Sultan ^having arrived in 
Bengal, remained there only a few days. He appoint- 
ed Hissam governor of the province, and proceeded 
himself, with his army, towards Jagenagur. At Sun- 
narguam, the zemindar of that place joined him with 
his troops, and promised to guard the river against 
Tughril, if he should endeavour to escape that way. 

Balin continued his march wdth great expedition, but 
he could gain no intelligence of the enemy. He there- 
fore ordered Malleck, with seven thousand chosen 
horse, to advance twenty miles, in front of the army, 
and, by all means, to endeavour to gain intelligence of 
the rebels ; but, in spite of all enquiry, no satisfactory 
accounts could for several days be obtained. One day, 
however, Mahommed Shir, governor of Kole, being out 
from the advanced guard with forty horse, reconnoi- 
tring the country, beheld some bullocks wdth pack-sad- 
dles, and having seized the drivers, began to enquire 
about the enemy. They obstinately pretended igno- 
rance ; but the head of one of them being struck oft’ 
the rest fell upon their faces, and confessed that they 
had just left the enemy’s camp, which was about four 
miles in front, that they had halted foi; that day, and 
intended to advance to Jagenagur. 

Mahommed sent ftie drivers to Malleck, who com- 


^ A towfi in Orissui near Cattack. 
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manded the vanguard, that he might examine them, 
and proceeded himself, as directed, to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s camp. He saw, from a rising ground, Ae 
whole encampment, extended over a great plain, with 
the elephants and cavalry picqucted, and every thing in 
rest and security. Having fixed his eye upon the 
rebels* tents, which were pitched in the centre of the 
army, he determined to execute one of the boldest en- 
terprises perhaps ever attempted. He advanced on 
full speed, with his forty attendants, whom he fired 
with the glory of the undertaking, tow’ards the camp, 
-which he was permitted to enter, being taken for one of 
their own partie|. He continued his course to tlie 
usurper’s tents, and then ordered his men to draw ; and 
rushing into the great tent of audience, which was 
crowded with men of distinction, put all they met to 
the sword, crying, “ Victory to Sultan Balin 1” 

Tughril, who imagined he was surprised by the im- 
perial army, started from his throne in confusion, and 
cut his way through the tent behind. He mounted a 
horse without a saddle, and the cry having now spread 
through the camp, he was confirmed in his fears, and 
fled towards the river, ith an intention to cross it, that 
he might make his escape to Jagenagur. In the mean 
time, Malleck. the brother of the gallant Mahoinnied, 
having seen the rebel us he fled, pursued him to the 
river, aijd shot him w ith an arrow' as he was crossing. 
Tughril immediately fell from his horse, and Malleck, 
plunging into tlie stream, dragged him out by the hair, 
and cut oil’ his head. At that very instant, seeing some 
of the enemy coming that w ay, he hid the head in the 
sand, and sending the body dowm the stream, begun to 
bathe himself in tiie river. The party questioned him 
about their King, and then went off without suspicion. 

Mahommed’^ party, in the mean time, having dis- 
•patched every body they found in the royal tents, dis- 
persed ttAsmifelves in such a manribr among the enemy, 
who*w'erf! now in the greatest confusion, that most of 
them escaped in the crowd, Tu^ril being no where 
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to be found) and the panic having run through the 
whole army, the flight became general, and none 
thought £tbout .any thing but personal safety. Those 
who remained alive of the forty heroes, loitered in the 
rear, till the enemy were quite gone off llie field. Tb^ 
then returned to the deserted camp, where they chanced 
to meet Malleck. He related the King’s death to his 
brother, who instantly sent the head to Balin. He at 
the same time dispatched an express to the vanguard, 
which came up that night, and took possession of the 
camp. 

The Sultan arrived the next day with the imperial 
army. He called to him the two gallant brothers, and 
commanded them to relate the particulars of this asto- 
nishing exploit. He heard it with surprise ; but instead 
of praising them, as they expected, he told them, that 
the rashness of their behaviour was inconsistent with 
their duty and prudence, and much more to the same 
purpose. But he, in a few days, took them into favour, 
and conferred great titles and honours upon them, 

Balin, finding the enemy had entirely dispersed, re- 
turned to Bengal, and put every one of the rebel’s fa- 
mily, and principal adherents, to death. He did not 
even spare his innocent women and children ; and he 
carried his cruelty so far, as to massacre a hundred 
Fakiers, and their chief Collinder, for having been in 
great favour with the rebel, who had given him a pre- 
sent of three maunds of gold to support the "society. 
Balin appointed his son Kera, King of Bengal, bestow- 
ing upon him all tlie ensigns of royalty, and the spoils 
of Tughril, except the elephants and treasure, while he 
himself returned with his army towards Delhi. Balin 
was absent upon this expedition three years. Upon 
his arrival, he conferred dignities upon Malleck, who 
had ruled Delhi with great wisdom. then visited 
the learned men at their own houses, made them 
princely presents, and, at their instigation, fj^blislied 
an act of grace to all insolvent debtors who were in 
confinement, striking ^ff, at the same time, all old ba- 
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lances of revenues due to the crown. Notwithstanding 
this appearance of humanity, either tlic policy or natu- 
ral cruelty of his disposition rendered him ummerciful 
to all rebels, lie ordered spits to be erected in the 
market-place, for the execution of all the prisoners 
taken in the late expedition ; and it was with the ut- 
most difficulty, iliat the Casies, Mnftics, and learned 
men, in a body petitioning their pardon, could obtain 
it. This venerable body at last .softened Balin into 
mercy, and he drew the pen of forgiveness over their 
crimes. 

His eldest son, having heard of his father’s arrival, 
proceeded to Delhi to visit him, and as received with 
the gredt('st atfedion and joy. He liad not remained 
at tlie capital three niontli'', during which his father 
and he wore inseparable, when news was brought that 
the jMoguls had invaded Moultan. IMahommcd hasten- 
ed his departure to oppose them ; but, before he had 
taken his leave, his lather called hijii into a private 
apartment, and addressed him in the following manner : 

He told him, ‘‘ That he himself had spent a long life 
in the udininistration • and government of kingdoms; 
that, by study and exj)ei’ienee, he liad acquired some 
knowledge, which might be of service to Mahomiiied 
after his death, whicli, in the course of nature, now 
lia.stcnGd apace. "I'liat therefore he desired he would 
lend him the car of ‘attention, and treasure up his 
maxims' in his mind. 

“ When you shall ascend the throne, look upon 
yourself as the deputy of God. Have u just sense of 
the importance of your charge. Permit not any mean- 
ness of behaviour in yourself, to sully the lustre of 
your exalted station, nor let avaricious and low-mind- 
ed men share your esteem, or bear any part in your 
administration. 

“ Let your'passions be govesrned by reason, and be- 
ware ofgjivkig way to your rage.^ Anger is dangerous 
in all men ; jDut in Kings it is the weapon of death. 

“ Let the public treasure be ejyicnded in the service 
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of the state, with that prudent economy, yet benevolent 
liberality, which reason will dictate to a mind always 
intent ongoing good. 

** Let the worship of God be inculcated by your ex- 
ample, and never permit vice and infidelity, unpunished, 
to hold up their face to the day. 

“ Be ever attentive to the business of the state, that 
you may avoid the imposition of designing ministers. 
Make it your study to see them execute your commands 
without the least deviation or neglect; for it is by them 
you must govern your people. 

“ Let your judges and magistrates be men of ca- 
pacity, religion, and virtue, that the light of justice 
may illuminate your realms. Let n» light behaviour, 
in public or private, detract from that important ma- 
jesty which exalts the idea of a King ; and let every 
thing around you be so regulated, as to inspire that 
reverence and awe which wall render your person sa- 
cred, and contribute to enforce your commands. 

“ Spare no pains to find men of genius, learning, and 
courage. You must cherish them by your beneficence, 
that they may prove the soul of your council, and the 
sword of your jwwcr. 

Throw not down a great man to the ground for a 
small crime, nor entirely overlook liis offence. Raise 
not a low man too hastily to a high station, lest he 
forget himself, and be an eyesore to men of superior 
merit. 

“ Never attempt any tiring, unless it is through ne- 
cessity, but what you are sure to accomplish; and 
having once determined upon a measure, let your per- 
severance be never shaken by doubt, nor your eye ever 
deviate from the object. For it is better for a King to 
be obstinate tlian pusillanimous, as in the first case he 
may chance to be right, in the latter he is always sure 
to be wrong. Nothing more certainly indicates the 
weakness of a prince, than a fluctuating mind.” 

Balin, having ended his instructions, embraced his 
son tenderly, and parted with him ia'teavs. The 
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Prince immediately marched against the enemy, and 
having defeated and slain the noble Mahommed, chief 
of the ^Moguls, he recovered all the territories of which 
they had possessed tliemselves in the empire. The 
throne of l^crsia was at this time filled by Argunu, the 
son of Eback and grandson of llallaku, who bad 
conquered that empire about the year 656*. Timur 
of the laiuily of Ziugis, who was then a prince of 
mighty renown in the empire, and of the race of the 
con(j|ueror of Asia, governed all the eastern provinces 
of Pc'rsia, froin (’horassan to tlie Indus, and invaded 
Hindoctan witii twenty thousand chosen liorse, to re- 
venge the death of his friend IVfaliommed, who had 
been killed the f<vrmcr year. Havitig ravaged all the 
country about Debalpoor and Lahore, he turned to- 
wards Moultan. The Prince Mahornmed, who was 
then in JVloultan, hearing of his designs, hastened to 
the banks of the river of Lahore, which runs through 
part of Moultan, and prepared to oppose him. When 
Timur advanced to the river, he saw' the army of liin- 
dostan on the opposite bank. But the Prince, desirous 
of efigaging so great a chief upon equal terms, permitted 
Timur to pass the river unmolested. 

Both armies then drew up in order of battle, and 
engaged with great fury, for the space of three hours, 
in which both commanders eminently distinguished 
llicir valour and conduct. The Moguls were at last 
put to tt;glit, and the nobles of India pursued them with 
imprudent disorder. Mahonimed, fatigued by the pur- 
suit, halted by a large pond of water, with five hundred 
attendants, to drink. He there fell prostrate upon the 
ground, to return God thanks for his victory. 

In the mean time one of the Mogul chiefs, who had 
hid himself, with two tliousand horse, in a neighbouring 
wood, rushed out upon IVIahommed, and began a dread- 
ful slaughter. ' i he Prince had just time to mount his 
horse, and, collecting his small party, and encouraging 
them by his example, tell upon his enemies. He was 
at last ‘Overpowered by numbers, after having thrice 
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bbliged them to give ground, and he unfortunately 
received a fatal arrow in his breast, by which he fell to 
the ground, and in a few minutes expired. A body of 
the troops of India appearing at that instant, the 
Moguls took to flight. V ery few of the unfortunate 
Mahommed’s party escaped from this conflict. Among 
the fortunate few, was the noble Chusero the poet, 
who relates this event at large, in his book called Chizer 
Chani. 

When the army returned from the pursuit of Timur, 
and beheld their prince in his blood, the shouts of vic- 
tory were changed to the wailings of woe. No dry 
eye was to be seen, from the meanest soldier to the 
Omrah of high command. The fartal news reached 
the old King, who ^vas now in his eightietli year. The 
fountains of liis h'ars ^^cre exhausted, and life became 
obnoxious to his sight. However, bearing himself up 
against the stream of misfortune, he sent Kei Chusero 
his grandson, and tlic son of the deceased, to supply 
the place of his father. Kei Chusero, upon his arrival 
at Moultan, took the command of the army, and pour- 
ing tlie balm of benevolence and kindness upon the 
wounds of his afflicted people, began to adjust his 
government, and provide for the defence of the frontiers. 

When tlie King found grief and infirmities began to 
conquer his vital strength, he sent for his son Kera, 
from llengal, and appointed him his successor, at the 
same time insisting, that he should continue with him 
at Delhi till his deatli, and appoint a deputy tor his 
government of Bengal. I’o this Kera consented ; but 
finding his father’s illness was not likely to come soon 
to a crisis, he set out for Bengal without acquainting 
him of his departure. This undutiful behaviour in his 
son, threw'^ the old man into the deepest affliction, so 
that death began now to press hard upon him. He in 
the mean time sent for his grandson Kei Chusero, from 
Moultan : the prinep hastened to his presence, and a 
council of all the Omrahs being called, the succession 
was changed in his favour, all of them promising to 
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enforce Balin’s last will, in favour of this young prince?, 
Balin in a few days expired, in the year 685, after a 
reign of twenty-two years. Immediately, ypon the 
death of the Emperor, Malleck, chief magistrate of 
Delhi, having assembled the Omrahs, and being always 
in enmity with the father of Chusero, harangued them 
upon the present posture of affairs. He assured them 
that Chusero was a young man of a very violent and 
untractable disposition, and therefore, in his opinion, 
unfit to reign; besides, that the power of the prince 
Kera was so great in the empire, that a civil war was 
to be feared if the succession should not be continued 
in his family. That therefore, as the father was absent, 
it would be most prudent for the Omrahs to elect his 
son Kei Kobad, who was a prince of a mild disposition, 
and then present in Delhi. So great was the influence 
of the minister, that he procured the throne for Kei 
Kobad; and Chusero, glad to escape with life, returned 
to his former government of Lahore. 

In the glorious reign of Balin, flourished at Delhi, 
besides the great men we have already mentioned, the 
renowned and learned ^usaood Shukurgunge, the en- 
lightened Zeckeria, the flower of genius Arif, Budder a 
great philosopher, the high-learned Buchtiar Kaki, the 
unblemished Mola, and many more, eminent in all 
branches of science and literature. 


KEI KOBAD. 

■Whent Balin was numbered with the dead, Kei Kobad* 
his gi’andson, in his eighteenth year, ascended the 
throne, and assumed all the imperial titles. He was a 
prince remarkably handsome in his person, and of an 
affable and mild disposition. He had a talent for 
literature, anpl his knowledge thaf way was pretty ex- 
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tensive. His mother was a beautiful princess, daugh- 
ter to tb^e Emperor Altumsh ; and if purity of blood 
royal is bf any real worth, Kei Kobad had that to 
boast, for a series of generations. 

As lie had been bred up with great strictness under 
the wings of his father, when he became master of his 
own actions, he began to give a loose to pleasure with- 
out restraint. He delighted in love, and in the soft 
society of silver-bodied damsels with musky tresses, 
spent great part of his time. When it was publicly 
known that the King was a man of pleasure, it became 
immediately fashionable at court; and in short, in a 
days, luxury and vice so prevaile;!, that every shade 
was filled with ladies of pleasure, and every street rung 
with music and mirth. Even the magistrates were seen 
drunk in public, and riot was heard in every house. 

The King fitted up a palace at Kilogurry, upon the 
banks of the river Jumna, and retired thither to enjoy 
his pleasures undisturbed ; admitting no company but 
singers, players, musicians, and buffoons. Nizam ul 
dien, who ivas nephew and son-in-law to the chief ma- 
gistrate of Delhi, to whom Kci Kobad owed his eleva- 
tion, was raised to tlie dignity of chief secretary of the 
empire, and got the reins of government in his hands ; 
and Ellaka, who was the greatest man for learning in 
that age, was appointed his deputy. Nizam, seeing 
that the King was (luitc sivallowed up in his pleasures, 
began to form schemes to clear his own w^ay to the 
empire. The first object of liis attention was Chusero, 
who was now gone to Ghizni, to endeavour to bring 
that noble and royal Tartar, the son of the prince Ma- 
hommed, the King’s cousin-german, Timur, over to his 
party, in order to rccov er the throne of Delhi ; to 
which he claimed a title from his father’s right of pri- 
mogeniture, as well as from the will otthe late Empe- 
ror. Jlut in this scheme Clmscro did not succeed, and 
he Avas obliged to rCtuni from Ghizni in great disgust. 

In the mean time, Nizam endeavoured tojnalftj him 
as obnoxious as possible to the King, who was at length 
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prevailed upon to entice Chusero to Delhi. Nizam 
hired assassins to murder the unfortunate prince on the 
way, wliich they accomplished at the village 6*1^ Hicke. 
The villainies of Nizam did not stop here. He forged 
a correspondence between Chaja the vizier, and Chu- 
sero, and thus effected that minister’s disgrace and ba- 
nishment. He also privately assassinated all the old 
servants of Balin, insomuch that a general consternation 
was spread through the city, though none as yet sus- 
pected Nizam as the cause. The more lie succeeded 
in his villainies, he became less secret in the execution ; 
and tliough he began to be detested by all ranks, his 
power and influence was so great with the King, that 
he was the U'rror of every man. 

While things were in this situation, advices arrived 
of another invasion of Moguls into the districts of La- 
hore. Barbeck and Jeban were .sent with an army 
against them, 7’hc IMoguls were deleated near Lahore, 
and a number of prihcmers brought to Delhi. The 
next step the traitor took, was to insjiire tlic King with 
jealousy of his Mogul troops, who, as soldiers of for- 
tune, had enlisted in great numbers in his service, 
fie pretended that, in case of a ATogul invasion, they 
w'ould certainly join their countrymen against him, in- 
sinuating, at the same time, that he believed there was 
already Some treachery intended. 

The w^ak prince listened to those villainous intima- 
tions, and, calling their chiefs one day together, he 
ordered them to be set upon by his guards and massa- 
cred ; confiscating, at the same time, all their goods 
and wealth. He seized upon all the Omrahs who had 
any connections with the Moguls, and sent them pri- 
soners to distant garrisons in the remotest parts of the 
empire. So blind was Kci Kobad to his own ruin, and 
so infatuated by this deceitful minister, that wiieii any 
of his fatlicr’s friends, or well-wishers to himself and the 
state, made ahy complaints against the traitor, he im- 
mediately, called for Nizam himself, and, smiling, told 
him, that such a person had been doing him such and 
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sucli ill offices, with an intention to alienate his affec- 
tions from him. The person who preferred the com- 
plaint became, by this means, a sacrifice, while fear 
prevented others from falling martyrs to virtue and 
honesty. 

When Nizam thus carried all before him in the 
presence, his wife was no less busy in the Haram. She 
had all the ladies at her devotion ; and, by way of par- 
ticular respect, was called the King’s mother. The 
old chief magistrate of Delhi, Malleck, wdio had now 
reached liis ninetieth year, perceived the design of the 
treacherous minister, and called him to his house, and, 
by various arguments, endeavoured to suppress his 
ambitious schemes, and to lay the deformity of such 
behaviour fully open to his view. The minister allow- 
ed the justice of his reasoning, and affirmed tiiat he had 
no further intentions than to secure himself in the 
King’s favour. That having, unfortunately, disoblii^ed 
so many people, it was dangerous for him to permit his 
authority to decline. 

In the mean time, prince Kera, the Emperor’s father, 
w ho Ijad contented himself with the kingdom of lien- 
gal, having heard how matters w^ent on at the court of 
Delhi, penetrated into the designs of the minister, and 
wrote a long letter to his son, forewarning him of his 
danger, and advi&ing him how to proceed. Hut his 
advice, like that of others, was of no weight w'ith that 
vicious, luKurious, and infatuated prince. \\*hen Kera 
found that his instructions were slighted, and that 
things would soon be brought to a disagreeahk* is.-.ue, 
he collected a great army, and directed his stamlards 
towards Delhi, about two years alter the death ot lia- 
lin. Kei Kobad, hearing that his father had adv.iiiced 
as far as Behar, drew out his forces, and marched down 
to meet him, encamping his army upon the banks ol the 
(jiagera. Kera lay upon the Sirve, and botli armies 
remained some days in hourly expectation of an action. 
The old man, finding his army much iri/erior to Jhat of 
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his son, began to despair of reducing him by force, and 
accordingly began to treat of peace. 

The young prince, upon this, became more*haughty, 
and by the advice of his favourite prepared for battle. 
In the mean time, a letter came from his father, written 
in the most tender and affectionate terms, begging he 
might be blessed with one sight of him before matters 
were carried to extremities. This letter awakened na- 
ture, which had slumbered so long in Kei Kobads 
breast, and he gave orders to prepare his retinue, that 
he might visit his father. The favourite attempted all 
in his po\A er to prevent this interview, but finding the 
prince, for once, obstinate, he prevailed upon him to 
insist, as Emperor bf Delhi, upon the first visit, hoping, 
by this means, to break off the conference. His de- 
sign, however, did not succeed, for Kera, seeing what 
a headstrong boy he had to deal with, consented to 
come to the imperial camp, and ordered the astrologers 
to determine upon a lucky hour, and crossing the river, 
proceeded tov^ards his son’s camp. 

The young Mouarcli, having prepared every tiling 
for his father’s reception in the most pompous and 
ceremonious manner, mounted his throne, and arro- 
gantly gave orders, that his father, upon his approach, 
should three times kiss the ground. The old man 
accordingly, Avhen he arrived at the first door, uas 
ordered to dismount, and after he had come in sight of 
the throne, he w as commanded to pay his obeisance in 
three different places as he advanced ; the Emperor's 
mace-bearer crying out, according to custom. The noble 
Kera to the King of the world sends health. 

The old man was so much shocked at this indignity, 
that he burst out into a flood of tears ; which being ob- 
served by the son, he could no longer support his un- 
natural insolence, but, leaping from the throne, fell on 
his face at his father’s feet, imploring his forgiveness 
for his oflencei The good old maR melted into com- 
passiqn, and, i;gising him in his arms, embraced him, 
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and hung weeping upon his neck. The scene in short 
was so affecting on both sides, that tlie whole court 
began to wipe the tears from their eyes. These trans- 
ports being over, the young King helped his father to 
mount tlie throne, and paying him his respects, took 
his place at his right hand, ordering a charger full of 
golden suns to be waved three times over his father’s 
head, and afterwards to be given among the people. 
All the Omrahs also presented to him their presents. 

Public business being then talked over, every thing 
was settled in peace and friendship, and Kera returned 
to his own camp. A friendly intercourse commenced 
immediately between the two armies^ for the space of 
twenty days, in which time the father and son alter- 
nately visited one another, and the time was spent in 
festivity and mirth. The principal terms settled be- 
tween the two Kings were, that they should respective- 
ly retain their former dominions ; and then Kei Kobad 
prepared to return to Delhi, and his father to Bengal, 
Before they had taken leave, Kcra called his son, the 
favourite minister, and his deputy, into a private apart- 
ment, and gave them a long lecture of advice on the art 
of government. He then embraced Kei Kobad, and 
whispered in his car, to rid himstlf of Nizam as soon 
as possible. They both parted in tears, and returned 
to their respective capitals. Kera was much affected 
upon this occasion, and told his friends, at h^s return 
to his own camp, “ That he had that day parted with 
his son and the empire,” still apprehensive of tlie mini- 
ster, and the w^ayward disposition of the young man. 

When Kei Kobad arrived at Delhi, the advice of his 
father for a few days seemed to take root in his mind. 
But his reformation was not the interest of the minister. 
He therefore soon brought back his prince to the paths 
of pleasure. He, for this purpose, collected together 
all the most beautiful w'omen, most graceful dancers? 
and sw^eetest singers,* from all part*? of liie’cmpire ; and 
these allurements to vice were oera'^ionaHy iittroduced 
to hjs view. 
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One day, as he was riding out, he was accosted by 
a beautiful lady, mounted upon a fine Arabian horse, 
with a crown of jewels upon her head, a thin ti'hite robe 
with golden flowers flowing loosely over her snowy 
shoulders, and a sparkling girdle of gems around her 
slender waist. This fair one advancing before the royal 
umbrella, with a thousand charms and smiles began to 
•sing a love song, 'i hen, stopping short, slie begged 
pardon for her intrusion, and would not, without much 
entreaty, proceed. Tlie King was struck with the 
beauty of this enchantress, and immediately dismount- 
ing, orderetl his camp to bo pileiied, and enijfloyed the 
evening in the pleasures of love. This damsel was no 
less rcinarkable tor her wit than for her beauty. The 
King, while she w'as dancing, iiaving broke out in rap- 
turous verses upon those charms which she displuvt'd, 
lie answeied every tiiiu' extern [lore, in the same mea- 
sure, with such propriety and elegance as astonished 
and silenced the grealC't wits ot the court. 

In short, the Kins continued in this course of plea- 
sure, till wine, and iutcnjj)erance in his other passions, 
had ruined his health. " lie fell sick, and then began to 
recollect the advices of his father, and to consider Ni- 
zam as the cause of all his distress. He immediately 
began to hu’m sclienics in bis mind to rid himself of 
that wicked minister. He for this purpose orderc<l 
him to the goveinment of JMoiiltan ; hut Nizam, j i r 
ceiving liis drift, contrived many delays, that he might 
get a favourable o])portunity to accomplish his villainous 
intentions. His designs, however, in the mean time, 
reverted upon his own head. The Omrahs dispatched 
him by poison, some say without the King’s knowledge, 
w]]ih‘ others aflinu that it was by his authority. 

JHallcek Ferose, the son of Malleck chief of tlie Af- 
ghan tribe, called Chilligi, who was deputy governor of 
^amniana, came, by tbe King’s orders, to court, and 
was honoured with the title of Shtiista (’ban, and made 
lord' of recjucsts, as also suba of Hirren. (Jhigen was 
promoted to a high oflicc at court, and Surcha was 
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made chief secretary of the empire. These three di^ 
vided the whole power of the government amongst 
them, whilt; the King by this time became afflicted with 
a palsy, by which he lost the use of one side, and had 
his moutli distorted. 

Every Omrah of popularity or power, began now to 
intrigue for the empire, which obliged the friends of the 
royal family to take Keiornourse, a child of tlirec years, 
son to the reigning Emperor, out of the Haram, and to 
set him upon the throne. The army, upon tliis, split 
into two factions, who encamped on opposite sides of 
the city. The Tartars* espoused the cause of the 
young King, and the Chilligies, a powerful tribe of Af- 
ghans, joined Ferose, who usurped tlib throne. Upon 
the first disturbance, those Tartars w lio had set up the 
young })rincc, jealous of the power of tl)e Chilligies, 
assembled themselves, and proscribed all the principal 
Chilligian officers. 

Ferose, being the first in the bloody list, immediately 
rebelled. Chigen had been deputed by the Tartar 
party, to invite Ferose to a conference with the sick 
King, and a plot was formed ’ for his assassination. 
FVrose discovering his designs, drew upon the traitor, 
wdio came to invite him, and killed him at the door of 
his tent. The sons of Ferose, who were renowned for 
their valour, immediately put thein.selvt s at the head of 
five hundred chosen horse, and making an assault upon 
the camp of the 'Fartars, cut their way to the royal 
tents, which w ere pitched in the centre of the army, 
and seizing the infant King, carried him, and the son 
of Malleck ul Omrah, off, in spite of all opposition, to 
their father. They killed Surcha, who pursued them, 
with many other men of distinction. When this exploit 
began to be noised abroad in tlie city, the mob liew 
immediately to arms. They marched out in thousands, 
and encamping at the Budaoon gate, jhepared to g<i 
against Ferose, and ^rescue the infant King, for they 


* They were mercenaries in the imperial army. 
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greatly dreaded the power of the Chilligies, who were 
a fierce and savage race. Malleck ul Omrah, the old 
minister, so often mentioned, considering that this step 
would occasion the assassination of the young Kin^, 
and of his own son, who was in their hands, exerted his 
great influence and authority among the peojilc, and at 
leni»th prevailed w ith them to disperse. 

I'erose, in the mean lime, sent an assassin to cut off 
the Emperor Kei Kobad, who lay sick at Kilogiirry. 
TItc villain found this unfortunate prince dying upon 
his bed, de serted by all his attendants. He beat out 
the poor remains of life with a cudgel; then rolling him 
np in his bedclothes, threw him over the window into 
the river. This assassin was a Tartar of some family, 
whose father had been unjustly put to death by Kei 
Kobad, and he now had a complete revenge. 

When this horrid deed was perpetrated, Ferose 
ascended the throne, and assumed the title of Jellal ul 
dien, having put an end to the dynasty of Ghor, and 
comint need that of Chilligi. Chidju, nephew to the 
Emperor llalin, and who was now esteemed the just 
heir to the empire, ivas' immediately appointed governor 
of Kurrali, and sent off to bis government. Ferose 
marched into the jialacc, and w’as proclaimed with great 
solemnity in the city ; and to complete his cruel policy 
he made away with the young prince, that he might 
reign with the greater security. 

This 'great revolution happened in the year six 
hundred and eighty-seven, the reign of Kei Kobad 
bv ing something more than three years ; a time long 
and disastrous, if we look upon the villainies of Nizam, 
and the consequent overthrow of the family of Balin. 

During the reign of llaHn, and his grandson Kei 
Kobad, Ciibla, tlic grandson of Zingis, sat on the 
Tartar throne, and completed the conquest of China. 
.Hallacu, and after him his sou Abaca, surnamed llkan, 
reigned ovei* the empire of Persia and Syria, in subor- 
dination to Cuhla. Zagatay, the son of Zingis, and his 
posterity, were in possession of Maver-ul-nere, or 
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Transoxiana, and the provinces to the north-west of 
the Indus, which had formerly composed the empire of 
Ghizni. 


FEROSE II. 

Nizam Ahmud says, in his history, that the tribe of 
Chilligi, of whom Ferose* was descended, derived their 
origin from Calidge Chan. Calidge, continues that 
writer, having quarrelled with his wife, who was an im- 
perious and vindictive woman, and fearing she would 
draw the resentment of her brother Zingis upon him, 
deserted his army as he w'as passing^he mountains of 
Ghor and Ghirgistan, in his return from the conquest 
of Persia. Three thousand of his friends followed 
Calidge, and took possession of those mountains, where 
they were afterwards joined by many of their country- 
men, and even by some of the family of Zingis. Other 
historians, with equal improbability, affirm, that we 
ou^it to look for the origin of the Chilligies, as far back 
as Eaphs, the son of Noo f, wli6, say they, had eleven 
sons, one of whom was called Chilligi. Put w^e have 
reason to think that neither of the accounts is authentic, 
the one being too modern, and the other too ancient, 
to merit our faith. We hear of this tribe of Chilligi in 
the reigns of Subuctagi, and Klamood of Ghizni, w'hich 
entirely destroys the former supposition ; and we have 
great doubts concerning the existence of Chilligi the son 
of Eaphs, being persuaded that this idle story took its 
rise from the natural vanity of nations, in tracing them- 
selves back to remote antiquity. This tribe, however, as 
we have already observed, inhabited the mountains of 
Ghor and Ghirgistan, in the confines of Persia, and 
were a brave and hardy, though barbarous race. They 
made a business of war, and always served as merce -4 

* Jollal ul dien Ferose, Chilligi. 

I Japhet, the son of Noah. 
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narios any power that chose to employ them. The 
father of tliat Ferose, who mounted the throne of Delhi, 
was ^lalleck. He was one of those soldiers* of fortune 
who subsist by the sword ; and raised himself to some 
rank, in the army of the Emperor Balin. His son 
Feroac, being a man of genius, was appointed to the 
government of Sammana. He was called from thence, 
as before related, and usurped the empire. 

He reserved, for some months, the young prince 
Keiomoursc, as a cloak to his usurpation ; and having 
established himself upon the throne, he ordered him to 
be put to death. He was seventy years of age when he 
mounted the Musnud. He, by Avay of plainness, 
changed the roys*! umbrella from red to white ; laid 
entirely aside his cruelty, after the death of the young 
prince ; and became remarkable for his humanity and 
benevolence. He had no great confidence in the 
loyalty of the i)cople of Delhi, and therefore resided 
always at Kilogurry, w hich he strengthened with works, 
and adorned with fine gardens, and beautiful walks by 
the side of the river. The Oinraljr», following the 
Einpcror^s example, .built palaces around, so that 
Kilogurry became known by the name of the new city. 
Egherish, tli<3 Emperor’s brother, was appointed re- 
ceiver-general of all petitions to the throne; and the 
Emperor’s eldest son was dignified with the title of 
first of the nobles : the second son, w ith the title 
of Arkali ; and the third with that of Kuder Chan. 
They had all governments conferred upon them, and 
maintained separate households. Chaja Chatire w'as 
aj)pointed \izier, and the old chief iiiagisti’ate of the 
city, IMulIcck, was continued in his office. 

The citizens (»f Delhi, perceiving the w isdom, lenity, 
and justice of the King, were gradually weaned from 
their attachment to the old family, and became friends 
and supporters of tlic new government. Ferose himself 
Vas at n)ucji })ains to cultivate^ popularity, and, for 
that purpose, he gave gi’oat encouragement to the 
learned fef that age, w ho, in return, oft’ered the incense 
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of flattery at the altar of his fame. In the second year 
of Ferose, Chidju, nephew to Balin, and Nabob of 
Kurrah, in alliance with Halim, Nabob of Oud, 
assumed tlic ensigns of royalty, and struck the currency 
of the country in his own name, which he changed to 
that of Moghiz ul dien. He brought over to his party 
all the Rajas and Jagierdars of those parts, and, 
raising a great army, advanced towards Delhi. 

Advice of this insurrection arriving in the capital, 
Ferose collected his foi^ces, and marched out to meet 
the rebels. He sent the Chilligian cavalry, who 
excelled at the bow, a few miles in liis front, under the 
command of Arkilli his own son. Arkilli, encountering 
the enerny^bout twenty-five miles from the city, after 
an obstinate engagement, defeated ^thein. He took 
several Ornrahs prisoners in the pursuit, wdiom he 
mounted upon camcils, with branches hung round tlieir 
necks; and in that plight sent them to his father. 
When Ferose saw them in this distress, he immediately 
ordered them to be unbound, to have a change of linen 
given tliem, and an elegant entertainment to be pro- 
vided. He called them before him, and repeated a 
verse to this purpose, “ That evil lor evil was easily 
returned, but he only was great who could return good 
for evil.” He then ordered them to retire, in full 
assurance of liis forgiveness. Chidju, some days after, 
was taken by the zemindars, and sent prisoner to the 
King. Instead of condemning him to dcatl^ as was 
expected, Ferose gave him a free pardon, and sent him 
to Moultan, where he had a handsome appointment for 
life, as prisoner at large. This lenity of the King gave 
great umbrage to the Ornrahs of Chilligi, who addressed 
him upon the occasion, and advised him to pursue the 
policy of Balin, w ho never pardoned a traitor. They 
desired, that, at least, a needle should be passed through 
the eyes of Chidju, to be an example, to others. If 
that was not done, they averred, that treason w'ould 
soon raise its head "in every quarter of ‘the* empire ; 
and, should the Tartars once gain the superioritY,*thev 
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would not leave the name of Chilligi in Hindostan. 
The King answered, “ That what they said was cer- 
tainly according to the true policy of government ; but, 
friends,” says he, “ I am now an old nfan, and I 
wish to go down to the grave without shedding blood.” 

This behaviour of the Emperor, it must be acknow- 
ledged, had soon the effect which the Chilligian chiefs 
foresaw. Clemency is a virtue which descends from 
God, but the degenerate children of India did not 
deserve it. There was no security to be found in any 
place. The streets, the highways, were infested by 
banditti. Housebreaking, robbery, murder, and every 
other species of villainy, became a business all over the 
empire. Insurrections were heard of in evei'y province^ 
numerous gangs *of robbers stopt all commerce and 
intercourse, and the Nabobs refused or neglected to 
send any account of their revenues or administration. 

The Omrahs of Chilligi were greatly alarmed at these 
proceedings, and began to lengthen the tongue of 
reproach against their Sovereign. They even began to 
consult about deposing him, and to raise their kinsman 
Kugi, Avho was a man of influence, courage, and reso- 
lution, to the throne. ' For this purpose they met one 
day, at an entertainment in his house; but having 
intoxicated themselves with wine, they began openly to 
talk of assassinating the Emperor, quarrelling about 
which *of them should liave the honour of that under- 
tfiking. While they were in this situation, one of the 
company privately witlidrew, and, running to Ferose, 
repeated very circumstantially every particular of what 
he had heard. The Emperor immediately ordered a 
guard to surround the house, who, having seized the 
Omrahs, brought them all before him. He upbraided 
them A^'ith their treason, he drew his sword, and throw- 
ing it down upon the ground, challenged the boldest of 
them to wield it ageinst him. But they fell upon their 
faces, and remained silent and confounded. One of 
them, liftweVer, whose name was Malleck Nuserit, 
w as gifted wkh more impudence than the rest, and told 
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the King, that “ the words of drunkenness were but 
wind : where can we ever find so good and gracious 
a King, if, you should be no more? or where can the 
King get so faithful servants, were he to condemn 
us for a little unguarded folly?” The unguarded Prince 
was pleased with this, and, smiling, called for wine, and 
gave him another cup with his own hand. He then 
upbraided the rest for their conduct, advised them to 
behave better for the future, and dismissed them all 
with his pardon. 

The execution of a Dirvesh is one of the most 
remarkable events in this reign. The name of the 
Dirvesh was Seid Molah, and the whole affair has been 
thus delivered down in history. IMallpck, the Cutwal, 
or chief magistrate of Delhi, dying about this time, all 
the great men, who, by his interest, held estates, and 
places at court, were deprived of them, and reduced to 
want. Among other dependants of the venerable 
Cutwal, that became destitute by his death, were 
twelve thousand readers of the Coran and some 
tliousands of his Sipais and servants. All these turned 
their face towards Seid Molah fpr their maintenance. 
Molah was a venerable sage, in a mendicant dress, w'ho 
travelled from Girjan, in Persia, towards the east, 
where he visited various countries, and men famous 
for piety and knowledge. He then turned his face 
towards Hindostan, to visit Scch Tcrid of Sliucker- 
gunge, a famous poet and philosopher of that a^, with 
whom he resided, some time, in great fiiendship. But, 
in the reign of Balin, having an inclination to see Delhi, 
he took leave of his friend, who advised him to cultivate 
no intimacy with the great men of tlie court, otherwise 
it would prove fatal to him in the end. 

Molah arriving at Delhi, set up a great academy 
and house of entertainment for travellers, fakiers, and 
the poor of all denominations, turning none away from 

* Each of these were obliged to read the Coran over once 
a day. 
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liis door. Though he was very religious, and brought 
up ill the Mahoinmedan faith, yet he followed some 
particular tenets of his own, so that he uevtjjr attended 
public worship. He kept no women nor slaves for 
himself, and lived upon rice only ; yet his expcnces in 
charity were so great, that, as he never accepted of any 
presents, men were astonished whence his finances were 
supplied, and actually believed that he possessed the 
art of transmuting other metals into gold. Upon the 
death of Kalin he launched out more and more in 
bestowing great sums in charity, and expended a 
princely revenue in his entertainments, which were now 
frequented by all die great men of the city ; for he made 
nothing of throwing three or four thousand pieces 
of gold into the bosom of a noble family in distress. 
In short, he displayed more magnificence in his feasts 
than any of the princes of the empire. His charity was 
so unbounded, that he expended daily, upon the poor, 
about thirty thousand pounds of flour, fifteen thousand 
of meat, two tliousand of sugar, besides rice, oil, 
butter, and other necessaries in proportion. The mob, 
at length, crowded his gates in such numbers, that 
it w'as almost impossible to pass that way. In the 
mean time, the sons of the Emperor and all the princes 
of the court resorted to him with their retinues, 
and spent whole days and nights in innocent festivity 
and philosophical conversation. After the death of 
die chief magistrate of Delhi, the Dirvesh stretched 
forth his hand to his numerous dependants, and sup- 
ported them in plenty and ease. 

In the mean time, Jellal, a man of an intriguing tur- 
bulent disposition, w rought himself into the favour and 
confidence of Seid ‘IMolah, and being endued with art 
and plau.sibility of tongue, began to inspire the philo- 
sopher with ambitious views. He told him, diat the 
people looked upon him as sent from God to deliver 
the kingdqm from the tyranny and oppression of the 
Chilligies, and to bless Hindosfan with a wise and just 
gdvernment. 
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The philosopher, in short, suffered his imagination to 
be deluded by the splendid ideas of royalty, and pri- 
vately begp,n to bestow titles and offices upon his 
^iisciples, and to take other measures to execute his 
designs. He engaged Cutwal and Palwan, two of his 
particular friends, to join in the King’s retinue on 
Friday, as he went to the public mosque, and to assassin- 
ate him ; while he himself prepared about ten thousand 
of his adherents to support his usurpation. Dut one of 
his followers, understanding tliat some others of less 
merit than himself were appointed to be his superiors, 
became disgusted, went privately to the King, and dis- 
closed to him every particular of the conspiracy. 

The King ordered Seid Molah an^ Jcllal to be im- 
mediately seized and brought before him for examina- 
tion. But they persisted m their innocence, and no 
other witnejss appeared against them, which rendering 
the accusation doubtful, Ferose ordered a great fire to 
be prepared in the field of Bahapoor, that they might 
be put to the ordeal ti'ial. He himself marched out of 
the city to see the ceremony performed, and ordered a 
ring to be made round the pile. .T^ie fire being kindled, 
Ferose commanded Seid I\lolah and the two assassins 
to be brought, that they might walk through the flames 
to prove their innocence. Having said their prayers, 
they were just going to plunge into the fire, when the 
Emperor stopped them short, and, turning to his 
ministers, said, “ That the nature of fire w as .to con- 
sume, paying no respect to tlic righteous more than to 
the wicked. Besides,” said he, “ it is contrary to the 
Mahommedan law to practise this heathenish super- 
stition,” 

He therefore ordered Jellal to Budaoon, and Seid 
Molah to be thrown into chains in a vault under the 
palace, and the two men who were to perpetrate 
the assassination to be put to death. Ho, at the same 
time, banished a number of those who werp suspected 
of the conspiracy. *Whcn they w'crc carrying Seid 
, Molah through the court to his prison, the Kiag»pointed 

P 2! 
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him out to some Colliuders who stood near him, and 
said, “ Behold the man who was projecting such an evil 
against us ! I therefore leave him to be judgjrd by you, 
according to his deserts.” At the word, a Collinder, 
whose name was Bcri, started forth, and running 
towards the prisoner began to cut him with a razor. 
The unfortunate Molah told him to be more expe- 
ditious in sending him to God. He then addressed 
himself to the King, who was looking over the bal- 
cony, and said, “ I am rejoiced that you have thought 
of putting a period to iny life; yet to distress the 
pious and tlie innocent is an evil, and be assured 
that my curse will lie heavy upon you and your unfor- 
tunate posterity/’ The King, hearing these words, 
became pensive and perplexed. His son, the prince 
Arkilli, who hated Seid Molah for the great intimacy 
between him and his elder brother, seeing the Emperor’s 
irresolution, beckoned to an elephant-rider, who stood 
in the court mounted, to advance, which accordingly 
he did, and commanded his elephant to tread Scid 
Molah to death. 

Birni, in his history of Ferose, informs us that he 
himself was at that time in Delhi, and that immediately 
upon tlie death of Seid Molah, a black whirlwind arose, 
which, for the space of half an hour, changed day into 
niglitj drove the people in the streets against one an- 
other, so that they could scarce grope their way to 
their omi habitations. The same author relates, that 
no rain fell in these provinces during that year, and the 
consequence was a most terrible famine, by w^hich 
thousands daily died in the streets and highways; 
while whole families drowned themselves in the river. 
But these were the throes of nature, and not the rage 
of the elements, for Seid Molah. This event happened 
in the year 6’90, and the loss of the Dirvesh was much 
regretted ; fOT many believed him entirely innocent of 
the cliarge.i 

The prosperity of tlie King began visibly to decline, 
for every day new factions and disputes arose, which 
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greatly disturbed his administration. Private mis- 
fortunes pressed hard upon him at the same time; 
among the number of which was the madness of his 
eldest son, lieir apparent of the empire. No medicines 
could cure that prince, and the distemper, hourly gain- 
ing ground, soon terminated in liis deatli. 

The King, after the decease of his son, marched his 
army towards Rintimpore to quell an insurrection in 
those parts. He left his son Arkilli to manage affairs 
in his absence. The enemy having retired into the fort 
of Rintimpore, and tlie King having reconnoitred the 
place, despaired of reducing it. He marched towards 
a small fort called Jain, which he took ; then breaking 
down the temples of Malava, plundered them of some 
wealth, and again returned to Rintimpore. He sum- 
moned the fort a second time to surrender, but finding 
the rebels ‘paid no attention to his threats, he gave 
orders to undermine the walls. He however changed 
his resolution, and decamped, saying, That he found 
the place could not be taken without the loss of many 
lives, and therefore he would lay aside his designs 
against it. Amed Chip, who was one of the pillars of 
the empire, replied. That Kings, in the time of war, 
should make no account of those things, when com- 
pelled to it by justice and the necessity of supporting 
their authority, m hich was now plainly the case. The 
King, in wrath, asked liiin, How he came to think that 
these were not his sentiments; “but I have often,” 
said he, “told you, that now being on the brink of the 
grave, I am unwilling to entail the curse of widows and 
orphans upon the reign of a few days.” He therefore 
continued his march to Delhi. 

In the year 6‘9l, one of the kinsmen of Hallacu, 
grandson of the great Zingis, and King of Persia, in 
subordination to his cousin, the Emperpr of Tartary, 
invaded Hindostan with ten tomans * of J\fogu]s. Pe- 
rose, having received* advices of the approach of the 


A toma* consisted of 10,000 men. 
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enemy, collected his army, and moved forward to op- 
pose tliein. When he reached the frontier%of Biram, 
he saw the Moguls in fiont beyond a small river. 
Both armies encamped for the space of five days 
upon either side of this stream, during which time 
their advanced posts skirmished frequently, and many 
were killed. 

The armies at last, by mutual consent, pitched upon 
an extensive plain ^^hcrc they might have room to 
contend for the victory. Accordingly, on the sixth 
morning, they drew up in order of battle, and closed 
up tlie dreadful interval of war. The Moguls, after 
an obstinate coiVcst, were overthrown, many of their 
chiefs killed, and about a thousand men taken pri- 
soners. Among the latter were tw^o Omrahs and 
several officers of rank. The Emperor, notwithstand- 
ing this victory, was afraid to pursue it, and offered 
them peace, upon condition of their evacuating his 
dominions. They accordingly gladly accepted those 
terms, and presents were exchanged between them. 
When the Moguls were retreating, Allaghu, grandson 
to the great Zingis, joined Ferose with three tiiousand 
men. They all became Mussulmen, and their chief 
was honoured with one of Ferosc’s daughters in mar- 
riage.. 

The King, about tliis time, appointed his son Arkilli 
viceroy of Lahore, IMoultan, and Sind, with whom he 
left a strong force, and returned himself to his capital. 
To Allaghu, and the rest of the IMoguls who had now 
become true believers, was allotted a certain district 
near the city, where they built for themselves houses, 
and raised a considerable town, known by the name of 
Mogulpurra. 

In the year 592, the Emperor was under the ne- 
cessity of marching his army again to quell an insur- 
‘rcction abovt Mindii, which fort he took, and put the 
enemy to flight. In the mean time, Alla-ul-dien, the 
King’s nephew, and governor of Kurrah, requested to 
be permitted to march ag&inst flie Hindoos of Belsa, 
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who infested his province. Having obtained leave, he 
marched the same year to Belsa, which he took, and, 
having piflaged the country, returned with much spoil* 
part of w'hich was sent as a present to the Emperor; 
among other things there was a large brazen idol, 
w'hich was thrown down, by the Budaoon gate. Ferose 
was greatly pleased with the success and behaviour of 
his nephew upon this expedition, for which he rewarded 
him u’ith princely present^, and annexed the subadary 
of Oud to his former government of Kurrah. 

Alla, upon this preferment, acquainted the ‘King, 
that there were some princes of great wealth towards 
Chindcri, whom, if the King should give him permission, 
be would reduce to his obedience, mltl send their spoils 
to the royal treasury. The King, through covetous- 
ness, consented to this proposal, to which Alla was 
moved by 1:110 violent temper of his wife MallekeJehan, 
the King’s daughter, who threatened his life. To avoid 
therefore her resentment and that of her father, he 
looked round for some remote country which might 
afford him an asylum. Accordingly, in the year 693 , 
he took leave of the King at Ddlhi, and, proceeding to- 
wards Kurrah, took many chiefs of distinction into his 
service. He marched with ciglit thousand chosen 
horse, by the nearest road, against Raindco, prince 
of the Decan, w ho possessed the wealth of a long line 
of Kings. 

Alla, arriving upon the frontiers of the Decan, press- 
ed forw^ard against the capital of Raiiideo’s dominions, 
which, not being fortified, he was in hopes of surprising. 
Though this attempt seemed too bold to be attended 
with success, yet he persisted in his resolution, and by 
surprising marches reached Elichpoor, wliere he made 
a short halt to refresh his small army. He marched 
from thence with equal expedition towards Deogirc, 
the capital. Intelligence of Alla’s progress coming to 
the prince, who, wifeli his son, had been absent upon 
some service in a distant part of his •dominioas, he 
returned itith greafe cxjiedition to intercept the enemy 
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with a numerous army. He accordingly threw himself 
between Alla and the city, engaged him with con- 
summate bravery, but in the end he w^as debated with 
great loss. 

This expedition is otherwise recorded by the author 
of the Tibcat Nasiri. Alla, says that wTiter, left Kur- 
rah on pretence of hunting, and having passed through 
the territories of many petty Rajas, avoided all hostili- 
ties, giving out that he had left tlie Emperor in disgust, 
and was going to oftcr his services to the Raja of the 
Tillingaua, who was the most powerful King in the 
Decan. Accordingly, after two months’ march, he ar- 
rived w'ithout any remarkable opposition at Elichpoor, 
from whence, at olice changing his course, he decamped 
in the night, and in tw'o days surprised the city of 
Deogire, the capital of Ramdeo, The Raja himself 
was in the city, but his wife and his eldest sofi had gone 
to worship at a certain temple without the w^alls. 

Ramdeo, upon the approach of Alla, was in the 
greatest consternation. lie however collected three or 
four thousand citizens and dojiiestics, engaged Alla at 
one of tJie gates of the city, but, being defeated, retired 
into the citadel, '^rhis fort having no ditch, and not 
being stored with provisions, he had no hopes of de- 
fending it long, Alla immediately invested the place. 
In th6 mean time he gave out, that he was only the 
vanguard of the Emperor’s army, who were in full 
march to the place. This struck universal terror into 
all the Rajas round, who, instead of joining for the 
general safety, began to secure themselves. Alla hav- 
ing pillaged the city and seized upon the merchants, 
brahmins, and principal inhabitants, tortured them for 
their wealth ; while he at the same time carried on the 
siege of the citadel. 

Ramdeo seeing he must soon be obliged to yield, and 
imagining that the Emperor intended to make a general 
conquest of‘tlie Decan, endeavoured to procure a 
peace before cany other forces arrived. He therefore 
)vrote after this manner to Alla; • “Your invasion of 
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this country was certainly impolitic and rash, but for- 
tunately for you, having found tlie city unguarded, you 
have beeit permitted to range at large. It is however 
possible that the Rajas of the Dccan, who command 
innumerable armies, may yet surround you, and not 
permit one of your peo]^le to escape from our domi- 
nions alive. Supposing even that you should be able 
to retreat from hence undisturbed, arc not the princes 
of Malava, Candez and Gundwarra in your way, who 
have each armies of forty or fifty thousand men ? Do 
you hope they will permit you to escape unmolested, 
after this perfidious attack on their bretliren, in religion 
and Gods ? It is therefore advisable for you to retire 
in time, by accepting a small reward, and what spoil 
you have already got, to indemnify you for your ex- 
pcnce and labour.” 

Alla wefs very glad to accept of those proposals, and 
having received fifty niauuds of gold, a large quantity 
of pearls and jewels, fifty elephants, and some thousand 
horses, which were taken in the Raja’s stables, he 
released his prisoners, and promised to abandon the 
place in the morning of the fifteenth day from iiis first 
entrance. Rut uhen Alla was preparing to retreat 
Hamdeo’s eldest son, who had fled w ith his mother, on 
the first appearance of the imperial troops, to collect 
forces, advanced with a numerous army, within a few 
miles of the city. Ramdeo sent a message to his son 
informing liim, tliat peace was concluded, andVhatever 
w^as done, was done. He therefore ordered him not to 
open again the door of disturbance, for that he per- 
ceived the Tartars were a warlike race, whose peace 
•was better than their war. The young Prince, how- 
ever, understanding that his army was thrice the 
number of the enemy, and hourly expecting to be 
joined by other princes, with numerous forces, listened 
not to the commands of his father, but wrote to Alla 
in these terms : “ If you have any love' for life, and 
desire safety, rush out of this horrible whirlpoolj into 
which you,have plunged yourself. Whatever* vou have 
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plundered and received, you must return, and take 
your May homeward, rejoicing in your happy escape.” 
Alla, upon reading tliis insolent letter, kindled the fire 
of rage, and blackening the face of the messenger, 
hooted him out of the city. He left Malleck Nuserit 
to invest the citadel with a thousand horse, and imme- 
diately inarched with the rest of his army to attack the 
llaja’s son, and drew up in tlie front of his camp. 

The Indian did not decline the offered battle. He 
drew forth his numerous squadrons,- and the battle ' 
commenced w ith such violence, that the stout heart of 
Alla began to quake for the victory. His troops began 
to fall back on all sides. In the mean time Malleck 
Kuserit, having Itsarncd by his scouts the situation of 
affairs, left the citadel without orders, and galloping up 
to the field of battle, with his thousand horse, changed 
the ioiiuncof the day. The dust having prefvented the 
enemy from discovering the force of Nuserit, some 
person cried out, that tlie Tartar army, of vihoin they 
had been told, was arrived. This spread instantly a 
panic through the Indian ranks, and tliey at once 
turned their face to fliglit. Alla did not think proper 
to pursue them far, but immediately returned into the 
city, and invested the citadel. 

A scene of cruelty and horror now commenced. 
The Tartars, enraged at the perfidy of the Hindoos, 
for tlieir breach of the treaty, began to spread lire and 
sword thVough the city ; from which no discipline could 
restrain them. Several of the Raja’s kindred, who had 
been taken prisoners, were in cliaiiis, tlirown dowm in 
sight of the enemy. Ramdeo, in the mean time, sent 
express upon express, to hasten the succours which he 
expected from the Kings of Kilbirga, Tillingana, Ma- 
lava, and Candez : but w us informed that there remain- 
ed no provisions in the place, for that a great number 
of bags, in wHich they had reckoned upon rice, had 
been found, lipon examination, to*be salt. 

Ramdeo was greatly perplexed ; he commanded that 
this should be concealed from the*troops, and began a 
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second time to propose a treaty with Alla. It must 
be known to you,” said the Prince, “Ojnylord, that 
your well-wisher, Ramdeo, had no hand in the late 
quarrel. If my son, in the way of folly and the pride 
of youth, exalted the spear of valour and hostility, let 
not your resentment be kindled against me for his rash- 
ness.” Ramdeo told the messenger privately, that 
there were no provisions in the place, and tliat if the 
enemy should persist a few days, they must be informed 
of their distress, which would inevitably bring on the 
ruin of the whole. For, said the Prince, supposing we 
should be able to hold out the place against the assaults 
of the enemy, yet famine cannot be withstood; and 
there is now scarce six days’ provision left. Use then 
art, and take any means to persuade the army of Islam* 
to evacuate the country. 

Rut Alla, from the behaviour of Ramdeo, perceived 
the true cause of his proposals, and therefore started 
every day some new difficulty to retard the treaty, till 
the garrison was in the utmost distress. Rut at length 
it was concluded, according to our author, upon the 
ibllowing almost incredible terms ; that Alla should 
receive, upon consideration of evacuating the country, 
six hundred maunds of pure gold, according to the 
weights of the Dccanf, seven maunds of pearl, two 
maunds of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and .sapphires, 
one thousand maunds of silver, four thousai\fl pieces of 
silk, and a long list of other precious commodities that 
surpass all belief. This ransom was not only required, 
but also the cession of Elichpoor, and its dependencies, 
where Alla might leave a small garrison, which should 
remain there unmolested, to collect the revenues. 

Alla having settled affairs to his sati.'^faction, released 
all his prisoners, and marched in triumph out of the 
city with his plunder, and proceeded on his way home- 
ward, on the twenty-fifth day after his Jlaking the cky. 

* Thai is, the Mahommedans. 

t The mauncT of the,Dccan is 25 lb. avoirdupuisc. 
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He conducted his retreat with such surprising address, 
that he opened his way through extensive and powerful 
kingdoms; through Malava, Conduana, Caifdez, and 
others, though he was surrounded by numerous armies, 
who, admiring his order and resolution, made but faint 
and irresolute attacks, which served only to adorn his 
triumph. We may here justly remark, that, in the 
long volumes of history, there is scarcely any thing to 
be compared to this exploit, whetlicr we regard the 
resolution in forming the plan, the boldness of the 
execution of it,' or the fortune which attended the 
attempt. We cannot help to lament, that a man 
formed for such great exploits, should not be actuated 
by better motives tSian rapine, violence, and the thirst 
or gain. 

When Alla marched to Deogirc, all communication 
with Kurrah being stopt, no news was heard 6f him for 
some months. The person, whom he left his deputy, 
to make the King easy wrote, that he had accounts of 
his being busy in the conquest of Chindcri, and 
amused him every day with false intelligence. But as 
the King, for the space bf six months, had received no 
letters from under his own hand, he began to suspect 
treason ; and in the year 695, under a pretence of 
hunting, ordered out his retinue, and proceeded towards 
Gualief, where he encamped, and built a Choultry, in- 
scribing a verse to this purpose, over the door. — “ I 
who press* with my foot the celestial pavement, what 
fame can I acquire by a heap of stones and mortar? 
No! 1 have joined these broken stones together, that 
perhaps, under their shade, the w'cary traveller, or 
broken-hearted, may find repose.” 

In the mean time 1’eros.e received private intelli- 
gence, that Alla had conquered Deogirc, and had 
acquired there such wealth as had never been pos- 
se^ised by an Emperor of Delhi, and that he was now 
upon his inarch towards Kurrah. The King was 
greatl}' pleased with this intelligence, and reckoned 
upon the s*poiI, as if already in his ow n treasury. But 
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men of more wisdom thought otherwise, and justly 
concluded, that it was not to fill the royal coffers that 
Alla, wit^iout the King’s authority, had undertaken 
such a daring expedition. They however waited to 
see the event, without informing the King of their sus- 
picions. 

The King having one day assembled his council, and 
told them, that Alla was now on his march to Kurrah 
with immense plunder, requested their advice, whether 
it was most prudent to remain where he was, and 
command Alla to his presence, to ma^ch towards him, 
or to return to Delhi. Ahmed Chip, who was re- 
nowned for his wisdom and penetration, expressed his 
suspicions to the King, in a rational and plausible 
manner. lie advised Ferose, at the same time, to 
advance with his army towards Chinderi, and to 
encamp i^^ the way between Alla and Kurrah. “This,” 
said he, “ will discover Alla’s intentions, before he has 
time to augment his army.” Ahmed added further, 
“ That upon the appearance of the imperial army, it 
was highly probable, that the troops of Alla, being 
laden witii spoil, and within tljeir own country, would 
not care to hazard the loss of it by an action; but 
would rather endeavour to secure their wealth among 
the mountains. That, by this means, Alla would be 
deserted by the greatest part of his small army, w hich 
would oblige him to think of nothing but peace, and to 
lay all his wealth at the foot of the throne. , That the 
King, in that case, might take all the gold, jewels, and 
elephants, permitting him to retain the remainder for 
himself, and either leave him his government, or carry 
him to Delhi, according to the royal pleasure.” 

Kudgi, chief magistrate of Delhi, though he u as 
sensible of the prudence of this advice, yet turning his 
eyes upon the Emperor, he perceived he did not at all 
approve of it; and therefore begai\ to this effect: 
“ The news of Alla’s return, the amoun’tiof his plunder, 
and the truth of his* conquest, has not yet been confirm- 
ed but by flying reports, wdiich we all *knov are often 
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vague and extravagant. Supposing even that this 
account is true, is it not natural to imagine, that when 
he shall hear of the approach of the impeyal army, 
that the fear of false accusation, or evil designs against 
him, will prevail on him to retreat among the moun- 
tains ? From whence, as the rainy season is at hand, it 
will be impossible to dislodge him. Let us not there- 
fore cast off our shoes, before we reach the river, but 
wait till Alla shall arrive at Kurrah. If then it shall 
appear, that he cherishes his treasonable view^s, one 
assault of the imperial army will crush his ambition.” 

Ahmed, having heard this perfidious advice, was 
kindled into generous resentment, and replied : “ The 
time passes. — As soon as Alla shall have escaped us, 
w'ill he not proceed by the w^ay of Oud to Bengal, 
where his treasure will soon enable him to raise such 
an army as neither you nor I will be able to oppose ? 
O shame ! that men should know better, yet not have 
the honesty to give salutary advice.” Ferose was dis- 
pleased with those w ords, and spoke thus to the Omrahs 
who stood near him. “ Ahmed does always ill offices 
to Alla, lie endeavours to raise my suspicion and re- 
sentment against my nephew; but such private rancour 
shall have no weight with the King: 1 am so well 
assured of the loyalty of Alla, whom I have nursed in 
my bosom, that I should sooner believe treason in my 
son than in him.” Ahmed, upon this, shut the door 
of argument, and, rising with some emotion, walked 
out, striking one hand upon the other, and repeating a 
verse to this purpose: “ When the sun of prosperity is 
eclipsed, no advice can enlighten the mind.” I’he 
King, bestowing great commendations on Kudgi, 
marched back with his army to Delhi. 

Not many days after tlic King’s arrival at the 
capital, the address of Alla was brought to him, setting 
forth, that “ was the King’s slave, and that all his 
wealth w as qohsccrated to him ; tliat being wearied 
with tedious march, he begged for some repose at 
Kurrah. , Theft he intended to kiss the footstool of the 
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tlfroiie, but lliat, knowing he had some enemies at 
court, who might have, in his absence, defamed him, 
and deprived him of his majesty’s favour, he, and the 
chiefs who had accompanied him in the expedition, ia 
which he w^as sensible he had exceeded his orders, 
were apprcliensive that some punishment might be 
inflicted upon them. That he tliercfore requested to 
have a letter of grace, to assure him and liis followers 
of perfect safety, under the royal protection.” The 
King, having received this address, expres.scd great 
joy, and entirely laid aside all suspicions of Alla, lie 
ordered a letter full of kindness, and the most solemn 
assurances of protection, to be wrote to him, and 
dispatched by the lumds of two messengers of dis- 
tinction. * 

In tlie mean time Alla was preparing to retreat 
to Bengal. He was now joined by all the Zemindars 
of the neighbouring districts, who enlisted themselves 
under his fortunate banners. The messengers per- 
ceived plainly his intentions, but they w^ere detained, 
and watched so strictly, that they could send no advices 
to the King. Ahnass, w'ho was also son-in-law and 
nephew to Ferose, in the moan time received advices 
from his broll)er Alla, “ That it was now become 
public at Kurrah, that the King intended certainly to 
take his life, for proceeding to Dcogire contrary to his 
orders ; that he repented the occasion, and had taken 
his majesty’s displeasure, which to him was worse 
than d< ath, so much to heart, that he w^as afraid excess 
of sorrow^ would put an end to his melancholy life : he 
therefore requested, that his brother should inform 
him before the King put his design in execution, that 
he might either take poison, or look out for a place of 
security.” 

Jxtters to the same purpose were, day after day, 
w’rote to his brother, Ahnass, who, hieing in tiic plot, 
w'as con^'tantly at court, and shewed tllfcpi to the King, 
seemingly distracted, lest his brother should lay violent 
hands upon jiiinself, or fly his country, jle used a 
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thousand delusive arts to inveigle the King to Kurrah, 
who no less feared the loss of the treasure than his 
nephew’s life. The old man at last took tjje golden 
bait, and embarked, with a thousand horse and a small 
retinue, on the CJanges, ordering Ahmed Chip to follow 
with the army by land. 

Alla, hearing of the departure of Ferose from Delhi, 
crossed the Ganges with his army, and encamped near 
Mannickpoor, upon the opposite bank. When, upon 
the seventeenth of Ramzan, tlie imperial umbrella 
appeared in sigljt, Alla drew out his army, on pretence 
of doing honour to the Emperor, and sent his brother 
Almass, w'ho had come on before, to concert measures 
to introduce Ferose into the camp. This artful traitor 
represented to Ferose, that if he should take the thou- 
sand horse with him, Alla might be alarmed ; for that 
some bad people had confirmed him so strongly in his 
fears, that all he could say to him was not sufficient 
entirely to expel his suspicions. 

The weak old King, suspecting nothing of this horrid 
treachery fi om a man whom he had cherished from his 
infancy in his bosom, ,gavc into this proposal. He 
ordered a few of his select friends into his own boat, 
and commanded the fleet to remain some distance 
behind. When they came near the camp, Almass 
again opened the mouth of delusion, and told the 
King, that his brother, seeing so many men in com- 
plete armpur, might possibly be startled ; that there- 
fore, as he had taken such ridiculous notions into his 
head, which nobody could remove, it w’ere better to 
avoid the least appearances to favour them. The King 
might have seen that this was overdoing the matter, 
but perhaps he thought it now’ too late to reveal his 
suspicions, being near the skirts of the camp, and that 
an open confidence might be his best security. He 
therefore ordcreil all his attendants to unbuckle their 
aftnour, and hf their weapons aside. Charram, chief 
secretary of the empire, opposed this step with great 
vehenience, fof he plainly saw into the bottom of their 
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perfidy. But the traitor had such a soft and plausible 
tongue, that at last he yielded, though with great reluc- 
tance. 

They had now reached the landing-place, and Alla 
appeared upon the bank with liis attendants, whom he 
ordered to halt. He himself advancing alone met the 
Emperor just after he had landed upon the beaci\ and 
fell down prostrate at his feet. The old man in a 
familiar manner tapped him on the cheek, and raisiiig 
him up, embraced him, saying, “ I who have brought 
you up from your infancy, and chcrisjjed you with a 
fatherly affection, holding you doarer in my sigiit, if 
possible, than my own offspring, and who have not yet 
washed the odours of your infant smiles from my gar- 
ments, how could you imagine I should entertain a 
thought to your prejudice?” Then taking him by the 
hand, he \v^s leading him back into the royal barge, 
when the hard-hearted villain made a signal to his 
a,ssassins who stood behind. Mamood, the son of 
Salim, rushing immediately forward, wounded the King 
witli his sword in the shoulder. The unfortunate 
Monarch ran forward to gain tl)^ barge, crying, “ Ah ! 
villain Alla, what dost thou ?” but before he had 
reached the boat, another of the assassins, whose name 
was Achtiar Hoor, coming up, s(‘ized the old man, and 
throwing him on the ground, barbarously cut off his 
head, just as the sun sunk m the west as if to avoid the 
horrid sight*. • 

All his attendants were then murdered. They fixed 
the venerable head of their lord upon the point of 
a spear, and carried it through the camp and city, as a 
bloody spectacle to the gazing rabble. But the rabble 
were shocked at the sight, and were heard to cry: 
“ Behold the reward of him who fixeth his mind upon 
this perfidious world ; who nourisbeth his relations with 
the blood of his liver, in the arms of kindness, and to 
their gratitude confideth his strength.” 


* He cei^neJ seven years and some months.* 
VOL. I. Q 
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citizens, after the departure of the young King, crowd- 
ed forth to pay their respects to Alla. He immediately 
ordered the current money to be struck inr his own 
name, and making a triumphant entry into Delhi, in 
the latter end of the year 695, ascended the throne, and 
kept his court at the red palace. lie exhibited shows, 
and made grand festivals, encouraging every species of 
riot and debauchery ; which so pleased the untliinking 
rabble, that they soon lost all memory of their former 
King, and the horrid villainy of the reigning Emperor. 
He who ought <to have been hooted with detestation, 
became tlie object of admiration, to those who could 
not see the darkness of his deeds, through the splendor 
of his magnificcncr. 

Whilst he gained, by these means, popularity among 
tlie vulgar, he secured the great with titles, and bought 
the covetous with gold. The oflice of viziec was be- 
stowed upon Chaja Chatire, a man renowned for his 
virtue in those degenerate times. Arif was made chief 
justice of the court of equity, and Omdat was raised to 
the office of principal secretary of the Divan, being a 
man of great learning' and genius, and a favourite of 
the King. Nuserit w as appointed chief magistrate of 
Delhi, Kudgi was raised to the dignity of chief justice 
in the courts of law, and Ziffer to that of chief secre- 
tary <Jf the empire ; with many others, to high offices, 
which are too tedious to mention. Alla, having ad- 
vanced six months’ pay to his whole army, began to 
concert means to extirpate the descendants of Eerose. 
He dispatched Elich, his brother, and Ziffer, with forty 
thousand horse, towards Moultan, who, upon their 
arrival, invested that city. After a siege of two months, 
the citizens and troops betrayed the cause of the prince 
Arkilli, and gave up the place to the enemy. The two 
unfortunate brotlicrs, being driven to great distress, 
surrendered ^^mselves at last to Elich, upon promise 
of personal safety. , 

Ttie object, of this expedition being thus completed, 
Elich >vi’bte to his brother an acqount bf his victory, 
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which was read in all the public pulpits after divine 
worship, and great rejoicings were ordered to be made 
upon thcf*occasion. Elich proceeded in triumph with 
his army and state prisoners to Delhi. He was met 
on his way by Nuserit, chief magistrate of the city, 
who had been sent by the Emperor to put out the eyes 
of the prisoners. This cruel order w^as executed upon 
the two princes, upon Alaghu, the grandson of the great 
Zingis, upon Ahmed Chip, and otliers of less note, and 
all their effects confiscated. The two unfortunate 
princes were then confined in the fort Sf flassi, where, 
soon after, they were both assassinated; and the 
Queen-mother, with all the ladies of the former Empe- 
ror’s seraglio, and his other children,«confined at Delhi. 

In the second year of this reign, Chaja Chatire, not 
falling entirely in with Alla’s policy, was dismissed 
from the office of vizier, which was conferred upon 
Nuserit, chief magistrate of Delhi. This minister re- 
demanded all the sums which the King, upon his acces- 
sion, had bestowed upon the nobility and people, which 
occasioned great disgust and disturbanec. 

During these transactions, advices came to Delhi, 
that Dova, king of Maver-ul-ncre, had sent an army of 
one hundred thousand Moguls, with a design to conquer 
Moultan, Punjab, and tlie provinces near the mouth of 
the Indus : that they were advancing wdth great expe- 
dition, carryiiig all before them with fire and sword. 
Alla immediately ordered his brother l-Llich* with a 
great force, to expel them. The two armies having 
met in the districts of Lahore, a bloody conflict ensued, 
in which the INloguls were defeated, with the loss of 
twelve thousand men, and many of their principal 
officers, besides a number of prisoners of all ranks, n ho 
were put to the sw ord some days after, without s[)aring 
the poor women and children who had been taken in 
the Mogul camp. These two victoiies r«i^cd the fam^ 
of the Emperor’s arms to a high pitch of reputation, 
established his authority at home, and gvcrawetl his 
foreign ene|pic5. AJIa, about this time, by tfie advice 
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of his brother Elich, seized upon many Omrahs, who, 
in the late revolution, taking advantage of the distresses 
of the prince Arkilli, and the Quecn-motherf had ex- 
torted great sums of money for their services. He 
ordered the extortioners to be blinded, and their estates 
to be confiscated, which brought great wealth into the 
treasury. 

In the beginning of the year 697, Elich, the King’s 
brother, and N userit the vizier, were sent vt^ith a great 
army to reduce Guzerat. They accordingly laid waste 
that country wkh deatli and rapine, took the capital 
city Narwalla, which \vas deserted by its prince, who 
fled and took protection under liauideo, king of Deo- 
girc, in the Decan*. By the aid of that prince he soon 
after returned and took possession of Buckclana, one of 
the districts of Guzerat, bordering upon llamdco’s do- 
minions. But his wives, children, elcpJiant.% baggage, 
and treasure, fell into the hands of the enemy when he 
fled. The vizier, with a part of the army, proceeded 
then to Cambaat, which being a rich country, and full 
of merchants, yielded a prodigious treasure to those 
sons of cruelty and rapine. When they had sulliciently 
glutted their avarice, and quenched th'^ir thirst for 
blood, they appointed subas to the provinces, and leav- 
ing part of tlic army for their defence, returned with 
their plunder towards Delhi. 

The two generals liaving, on the march, made a de- 
mand of the fifth of the spoil from the troops, besides 
what they had already extorted from them, a mutiny 
luose in the camp. Mahommed, general of the mer- 
cenary ^foguls, with many other chiefs, at the head of 
their several divisions, attacked IMallcck Eiz, the bro- 
ther of the vizier, and having slain him and a number 
of his pbople, continued their march. Elich, the Em- 
peror’s brother, fled in the disguise of a footman, to the 
lent of the vj«‘cr. The mutineers rushing in, killed the 
King’s nephew, and the son of Elich, whom he had left 
upon Uic cofich asleep, supposing him to be Elich. 
The vizier immediately ordered thb drums pf w ar to be 
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beat and the trumpets to be sounded. All who iiad 
not been concerned in the mutiny imagined that the 
enemy wjis coming upon tlicm, and quickly formed the 
line. The inatineers diviclcfl and dispersed themselves 
all over the camp, and escaping in the confusion, fled, 
by different routes, to a place of rendezvous. They 
were, however, closely pursued the next day, and forced 
to retreat w ith some loss, to the districts of tlie Indian 
prince of Rintiinpore, where they took protection. 
Ebcli and the vizier continued then their march to 
Delhi. # 

Alla, upon seeing Cumlade;, the captive nife of the 
prince of Guzerat, who, for her beauty, wit, and 
accomplishments, was the flower of Jndia, took her in 
marriage. 13ut this did not satisfy his abominable lusts. 
Chaja Cafoor, a slave w'lio hud been taken on that 
expcditioiii engaged his unnatural passion, v.diich he 
publicly indulged, to the disgrace and debasement of 
human nature. The vi/.icr, by the Emperor’s order, 
basely massacred all tlic families of those Moguls, or 
others, w’ho had been concerned in the late mutiny. 
He pitied not the ^\ecping mothers, nor the smiling 
infants who clung to their breasts. This was a new 
s})ecies of tyranny at Delhi, ami occasioned some pri- 
vate murmuring, but those slaves possessed not the 
virtue or bravery to shake off the tyrant. 

About this time, .lildoo, a JMogiil chief, and iiis bro- 
ther, came down with a considerable force, ‘ami took 
the fort of Scostan. Zifler marched against him, and 
having invested the place, iic took it. Jildoo, and 
about two thousand Moguls, were taken prisoners, and 
sent in chains to Delhi. But Ziffer had distinguished 
himself so much as a brave commander in this expedi- 
tion, that his fame aw'akcd the jealousy of Alla. He 
therefore designed to deprive him of his government, 
but w as prevented from this measure, a great inva- 
sion of Moguls, undipr Cuttulieh, the son of Dova, king 
of Maver-ul-ncre. The army of tlic invaders consisted 
of tw o huijdrc\l thopsand horse, and they pibmised to 
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themselves the entire conquest of Hindostan. Cuttu- 
lich, accordingly, took possession of all the countries 
beyond the Indus in his march, and protefted them 
from all violence. He then crossed the river, and pro- 
ceeded to Delhi, without opposition, Zifter retreating 
with his army before him. 

The whole country, in terror of the Moguls, crowded 
into the city. The crowd became so great, that the 
streets were rendered impassable, and all business and 
communication were interrupted. This however was 
but the beginning of their misfortunes. In the space 
of a few days, the consumption being great, and no 
supplies procured, a dreadful famine began to rage, 
and distraction t (4 stare in every countenance. Alla, 
upon this pressing occasion, called a council of his 
Omrahs, and, having regulated his plan of action, pre- 
pared for battle, notwithstanding they all endeavoured 
to dissuade him from it. He left the care of the city 
to the noble Alla, marched out at the Budaoon gatoy 
with three hundred thousand horse,/ and two thousand 
seven hundred elephants, besides foot w ithout number. 
He drew up in order of battle on the plains beyond the 
suburbs ; where the enemy were already formed to re- 
ceive him. From the time that first the spears of 
Islam* were exalted in Hindostan, two such mighty 
armies had not joined in fight. 

Alla gave the command of his right wing to Ziffer, 
the greatest general of that age, where all the troops of 
Punjaab, Moultan, and Sind, were posted. The left 
was entrusted to his brother Elich, and to Akit his 
brother-in-law. The King posted himself in the centre, 
with tw^elvc thousand independent volunteers, who were 
mostly gentlf’men of ruined families, and soldiers of 
fortune. With the choice of his elephants, he formed 
a tremendous line in his front, and he supported his 
rear with anther chosen body of cavalry, under the 
Vizier. Ziffer began the action w[th great impetuosity 

* The Mahommedans. 
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on the right, and breaking, Avitli his elephants, the 'ene- 
my’s line, commenced a dreadful slaughter, and bore 
them like^a torrent before him. Inclining tlien to the 
left, he pressed upon tiieir flank, and put their whole 
army to flight, before the action was well begun in the 
centre. Alla, seeing tlie victory complete, ordered his 
brother Elich, who commanded on the left, to advance 
and pursue the enemy. But the perfidious man, jea- 
lous of the glory of Zifler, stopt at a small distance, 
while Zifler continued the slaughter for upwards of 
thirty miles. One of tlie IMogul eliicfs^who command- 
ed the left, seeing Ziffor was not supported, rallied 
with ten thousand horse, and sending advice to his 
general Cuttulich, he also returned vvith ten thousand 
more, and attacked ZifFcr in the rear. The brave 
general saw into liis error, but it was noAv too late to 
retreat He drew up his troops, wliich were not half 
the enemy’s number, divided into two squadrons, and 
again renewed the conflict, cxlii biting wonders by his 
own valour. At last his horse’s leg being cut oflT by a 
sabre, he fell to the ground. He however rose again, 
seized a bow and quiver, and fitting a dexterous arcliCT, 
sent death on the m ings of his arrou s. Tlie most part 
of his men were, by this time, eitlier killed or fled ; 
and Cuttulich, admiring his bravery, called out to him 
to submit, and his valour should be rewarded with such 
honours as he deserved. Ziffer replied sternly, “ I 
know no greater honour than to die in discharging my 
duty.” Then he began to deal his arrows aioiind. 
The ]VIogul prince, upon this, ordered a party of horse 
to surround him, and endeavour to take him alive ; but 
Ziffer refused to submit, and was at last cut in i)ieces, 
with a few trusty servants who stood by him to the 
last. 

This advantage however did not dispel the fears of 
the Moguls. . They continued their retreat, and evacu- 
ated India with all expedition. The bravery of Ziflfer 
became famous among the Moguls. W'licn their horses 
started, or were unruly, thev used wantonly tb ask 
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them, whether they saw the ghost of Ziffer ? Alla, it is 
said, esteemed the death of this great general as a 
second victory, and could not help expressing his satis- 
faction upon the occasion ; and thus displayed his own 
base ingratitude, for that brave life which had been 
thrown away in his unworthy service. Great rejoic- 
ings were made at Delhi, to celebrate the victory ; and 
the principal oflicers were rewarded with titles and 
governments, according to their behaviour and interest 
at court. Some who had behaved ill w’^erc disgraced, 
particularly oncj Oiurah, who was led upon an ass ail 
round the city. 

In the tliird year of the reign of Alla, when prospe- 
rity shone ujion his arms, he began to form some ex- 
traordinary projects. One of these was the formation 
of a new system of religion, tliat, like IVIahommcd, he 
might be held in veneration by posterity. „ He often 
consulted upon this scheme his brother Elicb, N userit 
his vizier, and Akit, over a bottle ; from which we may 
suppose he had no design to prohibit the use of wine, 
llis other design was equally romantic. 11c proposed 
to leave a viceroy in India, and, like the great Secun- 
der^', to undertake tlse conquest of the world. In con- 
sequence of this project, he assumed the title of Sccun- 
dcr Sani'j', which was struck upon the currency of the 
ernpiuc. Notwithstanding these lofty ideas, Alla was 
so illiterate, that he even tlid not possess the common 
knowlcdj^ of reading and writing; yet he was so obsti- 
nate ill his ridiculous opinions, that men of learning, 
who disdained to prostitute their judgment, avoided the 
court, or stood silent in his presence. There were not 
however wanting slaves, ’who, tlioiigh they knew better, 
extolled his every word to the skies, and seemed to feed 
upon his crude imaginations. 

Alla-ul-Muluck, the chiet magistrate of the city, who 
was an old men, and so fat that he was not able to 
a<;tend the cotift above once a month, being one day 
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sent for by the King, to give his advice about tlie exe- 
cution of his religious project, he determined, however 
fatal the consequences might be, to oppose every mea- 
sure atrainst the doctrine of the Mahomincdan faith, 
and to dedicate the few years he had to live, by tlie 

course of nature, to martyrdom. With this firm roso- 

► * 

lution he waited upon the King, whom he found drink- 
ing Mine M'ith a great number of his principal Oinrahs, 
Tiie King beginning to confer with Alla upon the occa- 
sion, the old man told him, he had something to say to 
Iiim in private, and Mould be glad he jjiould order the 
Mine and tlie company away. The King smiled, and 
desired all the company to retire except lour. 

The old magistrate then fell iipon^liis face, and hav- 
ing kisseil tlic ground at his feet, rose up and thus 
spoke: “ O King! lleligion is the law of Clod, by his- 
spirit inspired in his projihcts, nor depends it upon the 
opinions ol:' mortals. Wc arc taught by his word to 
believe, that the spirit of prophecy ended M-ith IMahom- 
med, the last and greatest messenger of God. Since 
this therefore is known to great and small, to all nations 
and degrees of pcojile, should .your intentions against 
tiieir faith he. once knoivn, it is impossible to conceive 
what hatred should rise against you, and what blood 
and disturbance must ensue. It is therefore advisable, 
that you sliould erase nitli the chisel of reason, those 
conceptions, from tlie surface of your blessed mind, as 
the accomplishment of your intention exceed^ aU mor- 
tal povvcr. Did not Ziiigis, the most pou erful of mo- 
narchs, and his successors, labour for ages to subvert 
our faith, that they mi<i;ht establish their own ? What 
rivers of blood were spilt in the contest, till at length 
the spirit of truth prevailed, and they became juose- 
lytcs to that religion m hich they had laboured so long 
to destroy!” The Emperor having listened vrith atten- 
tion, repliedf “ What you have said is just, and founded 
on friendship and reason. I will for evbr lay aside all 
thoughts of this scheme, which has so long engaged my 
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attention. But what do you think of my project of 
universal conquest?” 

The venerable magistrate replied, “ Some* Kings, in 
former ages, formed the same great resolution which 
your Majesty does at present, and your power, personal 
bravery, and wealth, gives you at least equal Iiopes of 
success. But the times are not so favourable, and the 
government of India seems not to stand upon so firm a 
basis, as to support itself in your absence. Perfidy 
and ingratitude daily appear. Brothers become trai- 
tors to one another, and children against their parents 
conspire. How mucli is this degenerate age unlike to 
the virtuous times of Secimder ! Men were then endued 
with honourable principles, and the cunning and trea- 
chery of the present times were then held in utter abo- 
mination. Your Majesty has no counsellors like Ari- 
stotalice*, who kept, by iiis wisdom and policy, not 
only his own country in ])eace and security, but brought 
other nations, by voluntary consent, under his master’s 
protection. If your Majesty can put equal confidence 
in your Omralis, and can depend so much ui)on the 
love of your people, as-Secundcr, you may then carry 
your scheme into execution; if not, we cannot well 
reconcile it to reason.” 

The King, after musing a while, said, “What you 
have told me bears the face of sincerity and truth. 
But what availeth all this power in armies, in wealth, 
and in kiegdoms, if I content myself with what I al- 
ready possess ; nor employ it in acquiring conquest and 
glory r” Alla-ul-Muluck replied, “ That there were two 
undertakings in which his treasure might be ex})eiided 
to good purpose. The first w^as, the conquest of the 
soutliern kingdoms of llindostaii ; and the second, the 
reduction of all the %v esteni provinces, w ijich had been 
invaded by the Moguls, and lay beyond the Indus. 
This, said the ^licf magistrate, w ould secure the peace 
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of Hindostan, and procure to the King immortal ho- 
nour, in bestowing happiness upon his people ; a thing 
greater ini itself, than if he should consume the world 
in tlie flames of war ; but even to succeed in this pro- 
ject, it is requisite that the King should abstain from 
excess of wine, and from luxurious pleasures.” The 
Emperor, contrary to the old man’s expectations, took 
all this advice in good part, and, praising him for his 
fidelity, presented him with a royal honorary dress, ten 
thousand rupees, two horses caparisoned, and two vil- 
l^es in freehold. The other Omralj^, though they 
themselves wanted the virtue or resolution to speak 
their minds, w-cre extremely pleased with the Cutwal, 
and sent him also presents to a grcat^amouiit. 

The King, in the year 699, according to the advice 
of Alla-ul-Muluck, called his brother Elich from Se- 
mana, the*vizier from Kurrah, and others from their 
respective siihadaries, and sent them, with a great 
army, against the Indian prince of Rintimporc. They 
soon took tlie fort ol Jain, and afterwards invested the 
capital. Nuscrit the vizier, advancing near the wall, 
was crushed to death by a stone* from an engine. And 
the Raja, at the same time, .sallying with forty thousand 
men, drove Elich back to Jain with great loss. 

Elich wTote to Delhi the purticuiars of this defeat. 
Alla flew^ into a violent rage, and immediately took the 
field. Upon his marcli he halted lor a day at a place 
called Jilput, and went out a hunting. Hawing wan- 
dered far from his camp, in the cluice, he remained 
with his attendants all night in the forest. In the 
morning, before sunrise, he placed himself upon a ris- 
ing ground, where he sat down with two or three attend- 
ants, and commanded the rest to hunt in his view. 
Akit observing this, recollected that it u as nmv in his 
power to cut off the King, in the same manner as the 
King himself 4iad cut oiT his predecessoj;; He thought, 
the^t being nephew and brother-in-law to Ihe Emperor, 
he might claim by tliat, and the influence he had by 
being chief secretary of the cwpire, the same title which 
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Alla himself had to the throne*'. Akit imparted his 
resolution to a few chosen horsemen, who accompanied 
him on this party. They immediately rodef up to the 
King, saluted him with a flight of aj'rows, two of which 
entered his body, so that he lay for dead on the ground. 
Akit, upon tliis, drew his sw'ord, and ran to cat ofl' his 
head ; when he wai told by one of tlie King's attend- 
ants, that he Avas quite dead ; that tlu'rcfore to cut off 
his head would be an uiiiU'cessary piece of cruelty. 

Akit being thus prevailed upon to desist from his 
intentions, set out for the camp with all expedition, 
mounted the throne, and proclaimed the King’s death. 
The army was throun into gi*eaL confusion ; but where 
loyal afl'ection ard patriotibiii arc things unknown, 
mankind arc satisfied to bow their necks to any new 
’master. The groat men assembled to pay their court 
an,d present their presents upon the oecusion; the 
customary service w as read from tlic (ioran ; tlic Chut- 
ba was proclaimc<l aloud, and tlie singers ordered to 
extol his praise. Akit tlaui lose from the tlu’one, and 
proceeded towards the llarani; but Dinar, the chief 
eunuch, with his guard,' stopped him at the door, swear- 
ing, that till he siiowcd him x\lla’s head, or put him 
to death, he should not enter. Alla, in tlie mean time, 
recov,ercd his senses, and, having his wounds bound up, 
imagined that A kit’s treason and trcucliery was a pre- 
concerted conspiracy of the Omrahs. lie signilied his 
intenliony to lly to his brother Elicli at Jain, wdtli 
about sixty servants, who still attended him. Malleck 
Hamid, dejiuty porter of the presence, advised the 
King against this resolution. He told him, that he 
ought immediately to go to his own camp, and there 
show himself to his army ; for that the usurper had not 
yet time to establish himself : and that, upon seeing the 
Emperor's umbrella, he doubted not but the wdiole 
army w'ould it! mediately return to theh' duty. He 


* Alla was hiuisclf nephew and hon-in-law to Feroie, whom he 
had murdered. 
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observed, at the same time, that the least delay might 
render his affairs irrecoverable. 


Alla saw the pi'Opricty of this resolute advice ; and 
mounting his horse, v.ith great difliculty, spread the 
white uinbrolla, \%}iich lay on the field, over his head, 
and, witli* his small retinue, proceeded towards the 
army. When he appeal'd in siglit, being joined by 
some foraging jiartics on the way, he was now guarded 
by about five hundred men. lie ascended an emi- 
nence, in full view of the camp, where he v\as at once 
seen by the army. 'I'hcy crowded in thousands 
towards him; :"id the court of ilio usurper was im- 
mcdiuhly bioLe u;), luid in a few minutes he found 
liim'LLlf .i! >11?. In this situation ho ijioimtcd his horse, 


dibtraclvd with f ?r, 


lied towards Ifiiiour. Alla 


now marcl’cJ do'in iVorn tiic eminence towards the 


royal iiavilion, ami mounting tiie throne, gave public 
audii^iice; sending, at the same lime, a party of liorse 
after the Liiurprr. Uht}'^ soon came up with him, and 
brought back liis head. The King ordered the usurper’s 
brotbw'r CutLuiich, and the chief conspirators, to be put 
todjatli. 


Wl'f’n Alla recovered of his wounds, he continued 


Jiis maieii to Iliulimporc, where ho was joined by his 
broihor i'.licli, and began to bcsii'ye the place. But 
the Hiadoos so well defended thein&elvcs, that numbers 


of tlio impciial army daily fell. Alla however con- 
tinued his atlacLs with redoubled ob^tinacy, tvhile de- 
tacniuents of ids army ravaged t)io adjacent territories 
of j\laldva and Daar. But the siege being protracted 
for some months without much efi'ect, Omar and 


Mungu, ivlio were both nepheivs to the Emperor, and 
held the governmenis of Budaooii and Oud, rebelled, 
anil raised a great army. Alla wrote letters to the 
several Oniiahs of those provinces whom he thought 
loyal, as also k) the neighbouring suhasjiiid zemindars, 
and they levied forco^ engaged, defeated, and took the 
rebels, and sent them both jirisoncrs ,to tlie i;oyal 
camp. The Emperor ordered tlicir eyes to bd put out, 
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and then to torture them to death, as a barbarous 
example to others. 

Notwithstanding; this severity, one of the n^ost extra- 
ordinary conspiracies recorded in history was under- 
taken by one Alola, the son of a slave of the old chief 
niaoistrate of the city, who died in the former reign. 
This ambitious youth, seeing Alla busied in the siege 
of llintiinpore, began to form the scheme of a revo- 
lution in the empire. He was perhaps moved to this 
scheme by the inurmiiring of the citizens against the 
chief magistrate’s deputy, Tirinazi, who, in his master’s 
absence in camp, oppressed the people, having the 
government entirely in his hands. The first thing, 
however, that Moja publicly did, w’as, in the heat of the 
day, when every body was gone to rest, to collect a 
mob of citizens, by a forged order from the King. 
With these he hastened to the house of Tifrnazi, and 
sent in to tell him tliat a messenger had arrived with an 
order from tlie King. Tirmazi, out of respect to the 
imperial order, hastened to the door, when the young 
impostor, shoeing him the paper in one hand, cut him 
down with the other. • He then read aloud the forged 
mandate for that purpose. 

Tile mob now increasing, Mola sent parties to secure 
the city gates, and dispatched a person to Alla Eaz, 
who was chief magistrate of tlie new city, to come and 
see the King’s order. 'I’his magistrate however, having 
heard of the disturbance, paid no regard to the message, 
but shut his own gates. Mola, in the mean time, with 
his mob, entered the red palace, and released all the 
state prisoners, taking out all the arms, treasure, and 
valuable effects, which he divided among his followers. 
He then, by force, placed Allavi, one of the prisoners, 
who was descended from the Emperor Altumsh, upon 
the throne, and imperiously commanded all the prin- 
cipal men of thq city to pay him allegiance. The Em- 
peror, having^ advice of these strange transactions, was 
struck motionless witli astonishment, but stirred not a 
step from the siege. He however wrote to Hamid, his 
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fcfeter-brotlier, who, raising a party in the city, seized 
the Budaoon gate the seventh day after the usurpation, 
and took^he field, where he was joined by a great mul- 
titude from the new city and the country around. 
With these he again, by surprise, entered the city at 
the Ghizni gate, but he was met at the second gate, 
called Beder, by Mola and his associates, and a sharp 
conflict ensued. Hamid being dismounted, run up to 
Mola, who was leading on his party with great bravery, 
and pulling him from his horse, threw him down in the 
street, and slew him. He -himself, in^the mean time, 
received several wounds ; but the faction of Mola, di- 
spirited by his death, gave ground, and dispersed them- 
selves all over the city. Hamid th(^i proceeded to the 
red palace, dragged from thence the unfortunate Allavi, 
and sent liis head round the city upon the point of a" 
spear, which put an end to this strange conspiracy. 

Elich, the Emperor’s brother, was in the mean time 
jent by Alla to Delhi, to punish all who were supposed 
to have had any hand in this rebellion. The sons of 
the chief magistrate, and the old Cutwal himself, were 
put to dcatli merely 011 suspicion, as the rebel had 
been one of their dependants. But the most probable 
cause was their great wealth, Mdiicli was confiscated to 
tlie King. 

Ilintiiiiporc had now' been closely besieged for a 
whole year, and Alia, after trying all other means, fell 
upon the following expedient to take the piace. He 
collected together a great mnltilndc of people, and 
provided each of them with a bag, w'hich they filled 
with earth, and having begun at some distance from 
the rock, with immense labour, formed an ascent to the 
top of the walls, by which the troops entered the place, 
and put the Indian prince Amir Deo, his family, and 
the garrison, to the sword. This fort is esteemed ti\e 
strongest in Hindustan. Mahommed,*r*the Mogul ge- 
neral, who had takeij refuge in Kintiinpore, after the 
mutiny at Jallorc, ha,ving lost most of lys men yi the 
defence of ^ledort, was himself lying ill of hts wounds 
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when Alla entered the place. Alla, finding the ufi- 
fortunate Mahommed in this condition, asked him, in 
an insulting manner, What gratitude would 4e express 
for his lord, should he command his wounds to be im- 
mediately cured ?” The INIogul fiercely replied, 1 
would put him to death for a tyrant, and endeavour to 
make the son of Amir Deo, to whom my gratitude is 
due, King.” The Emperor, enraged at this reply, 
threw liim beneath the feet of an elephant. Hut con- 
sidering afterwiirds that he was a brave man, and one 
of whose gallan^ behaviour he himself had been often 
w itness, })e ordered his body to be put in a coffin, and 
intcrre(l with decent solemnity. Alla then commanded 
that the llaja’s vizier, who had deserted over to him 
with a strong party during the siege, should, with all 
his followers, be massacred; saying, upon the oc- 
casion, that “ Those who have betrayed their natural 
lord, can never be true to another!” Having bestowed 
the government of Hiulimporc, with all the riches lakeij. 
in it, upon his brother Elich, he returned with his array 
to Delhi. Hut Elich, about six months after, fell sick, 
and died on his way to'the capital. 

Alla being, in the course of iliis year, apprehensive 
of conspiracies and insurrections, called together the 
Oiiirahs who were most renowned for their wisdom, 
and commanded them to give their opinion with- 
out reserve, how he should conduct matters, so as 
to preverfL disturbances and rebellions in the empire. 
He, at the same time, desired them to explain wdiat 
they thought were the principal causes of the disorders. 
The Onirahs, after consulting among themselves, re- 
plied, that there wwe many causes concurring in a 
state from which convulsions, disagreeable in their 
consequences, proceeded; that, as those misfortunes 
could not be obviated at once, they would only men- 
tion, for that time, a few' of those evils, from which 
danger to the empire must have a^osc. 

“ At the ivjad of this list,” said the Omrahs, “ we 
must pla^e the King’s inattention jto advan^te the good, 
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or to redress the wrongs of the people. The public 
use of wine is the source of many disorders ; for when 
men foraa themselves into societies for the purpose of 
drinking, their minds are disclosed to one another, 
while t)ie strength of the liquor, fermenting in their 
blood, precipitates them into the most desperate undci - 
takings. The connections formed by the great men of 
tlie court, are pregnant with danger to the state. 
Their numerous marriages, and the places in their gift, 
draw the strength of the government into the hands of 
a few, who are always able, by associating themselves 
together, to create revolutions in the empire. The 
fourth, and not the least cause of disturbance is, the 
unequal div ision of property ; for Ijic wealth of a rich 
empire is circulated in a few hands, and tlierefore the 
governors of provinces are rather indcpt.‘ndent princes^ 
than subj^'ctb of the state.” 

Allaapjwovcd so much of the remarks of his Omralis, 
that he immediately began to carry into execution the 
plan which they laid bt'fore him. He first applied him- 
self to a strict inquiry into the administration of justice ; 
to redress grievances, and to ex'ainine narrowly into the 
private as well as public characters of all men of rank 
in the empire. 1 Ic laid himself out to procure intelli- 
gence of tlic most secret discourses of families of note 
in the city, as well as of every transaction of moment 
in the most distant provinces. He executed justice 
with such rigour and severity, that robbery'and theft, 
formerly so common, were not heard of in the land. 
The traveller slept secure upon the public highway, 
and the merchant carried l)is commodities in safety 
from the sea of Bengal to the mountains of Cabul, and 
from Tillingana to Cashniire. • 

He published an edict against the use of wine and 
strong liquors upon pain of death, lie liimself set the 
example to his subjects, and emptied JSit* cellars in tj^e 
street. In this he w^s foilow'cd by all ranks of people, 
so that, for some days, the common sewois flowed with 
wine. 

6 , 2 
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He issued out orders that no marriage, among the 
nobility, should be ratified without a special licence 
from him: that no private meetings or con^^ersation 
should be held among the Oinrahs; which proved a 
severe check on the pleasures of society. This latter 
order \\ as carried into such rigorous execution, that no 
man durst entertain his friends without a written per- 
mission from the vizier. 

He then lengthened the hand of violence upon the 
rich. He seized upon the wealth, and confiscated the 
i states, of Musswlinen and Hindoos without distinction, 
and by this means he accumulated an immense treasure. 
JVIcn, in short, were almost reduced to a level over all 
tlje empire. < 

i\ll emoluments were cut off from the different offices, 
which were filled with men whose indigence and de- 
pendence rendered them implicitly obedient to the dic- 
tates of government. 

He ordered a tax of half the real annual produce of 
the lands to be raised over all the empire, and to be 
regularly transmitted to the exchequer. He appointed 
officers to superintend the collectors, who were to take 
care that the zemindars should take no more from the 
poor farmers, than in proportion to the estimate which 
they had given in of their estates ; and in case of dis- 
obedience or neglect, the superintendents were obliged 
to refund the overplus, and to pay a fine for the op- 
pression. ‘ The farmers, at the same time, were confined 
to a certain proportion of land, and to an appointed 
number of servants and oxen to cultivate the same. 
No grazier was permitted to have above a certain 
number of cows, sheep, and goats, and a tax was paid 
out of them to the government. So strictly did the 
Emperor look after the behaviour of the collectors and 
other officers of the revenue, that many of them, who 
formerly kept *^reat retinues, were obliged to dis- 
miss them, and to have all tlie menial offices of their 
famines perfojftned by their wives and children. Neither 
were tliey permitted to resign thejlr employs, till they 
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found others as capable as themselves to ^ecute the 
duties of their office. 

These? regulations were good, but they were arbi- 
trary and severe. He broke through all laws and 
customs, which, according to the Mahommedan law, 
were left to the decision of the courts of justice. 
Other monarchs left all but state affairs to the common 
course of justice. Alla descended to all the inferior 
departments of government. It w'as with him a com- 
mon saying, “That religion had no connection with 
civil government, but was only the business, or rather 
amusement, of private life; and that the will of a wise 
prince w as better than the variable opinions of bodies 
of men.” 

As the King w'^as known to be illiterate, it bccarncia^ 
maxim with the learned men at court, to talk upon no 
subjects •which they knew must be beyond the King’s 
knowledge. He was ho\vcvcr so sensible of tlie disad- 
vantages w hich he laboured under by his ignorance of 
letters, that he applied himself privately to study, and, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of acquiring the know- 
ledge of the Persian manner of w riting, which generally 
requires ten or tnc'lve years’ study, he soon read ail 
addresses, and made himself acquainted with the best 
authors in the language. After he had proceeded so 
ffir as to be able to hold part in learned discourses, 
he encouraged literary subjects, and showed particular 
favour to all the eminent men of that age, particularly 
to Casi IMolana, Corami, and Cuzi iTiana. He ap- 
pointed the last of those learned men to explain the 
law to him ; which he did according to the true spirit, 
in every ppint upon which i]c was consulted. He did 
not however do it without feaf and trembling, w^here it 
differed from the King’s violent maxims of govern- 
ment. 

Alla, much about this time, scnlf^an army, by ihe 
way of Bengal, to induce the fort of Arinkil, w'hich was 
in the possession of the llaja of Tillingana^ He him- 
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felf movcd^ the royal standard towards Chitor, which 
had never before been reduced by the troops of the 
jVlaliornnjc'dniis. After a siege of six months'hc took 
the place, in the year 703, conferred the goveniinent of 
it upon bis eldest son Cliizer, and called it the City of 
Chizer. He at tlie same time bestowed upon Cliizer 
regal dignities and authority. 

InlelJigciice of this cvpcdition arriving at Mavcr-iil- 
nerc, Jirghi, who distinguished himself formerly against 
Ziftbr, thinking that Alla would be a long time absent, 
seized that ojiportunity for invading llindostan. Alla, 
hearing of this dangerous inroad, abandoned all his 
scheine*^ against the Decan, and made what haste he 
could Avith his arifiy to Delhi. Jirghi, Avith tAvclve 
iojnans of ISIogiil horse, approached, in a few days, the 
city, and encamped upon the banks of the Jumna. 
The horse of the imperial army being absedt on the 
expedition to Arinkil, the King was in no condition to 
face, ujion equal terms, so poAverful and w’arlike an' 
enemy in the field, lie therefore contented himself 
Avith entrenching liis army in the plain beyond the 
suburbs, till hoUcould draw tlic forces of the distant 
subas together. But the ^loguls, having the command 
of tlie adjacent country, prevented the succours from 
joining- the King, and proceeded so far as to plunder 
the suburbs, in the King’s presence, Avitliout his being 
able to prevent them. In this situation stood afiairs 
for t\A 0 months ; and then Alla, say sonic authors, had 
recourse to supernatural aid. He applied to a saint 
of iho^'C days, whose name Avas Nizam Aulia. The 
saint, in one night, witliout any visible cause, struck 
the Mogul aimy Avith a panic, which occasioned their 
precipitate retreat to tlieir oaaii country. But we have 
no reason to ascribe the flight of the Moguls to so Aveak 
and superstitious a cause; as private orders, intelli- 
gence, or the im'J)robability of success, brought about 
their sudden departure more thart the poAver.of the 
saint. • Tli^i Kbig, during this alarming, period, was 
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heard to cpnfess, that his ideas of universal conquest 
were idle and ridiculous, for that there were many heads 
in the world as hard as his own. 

Alla, being relieved from the perils of this invasion, 
built a palace upon the spot where he had entrenched 
himself, and ordered the citadel of Delhi to be pulled 
down and built anew. lie then began to recruit his 
army, with an intention to retaliate upon the Moguls 
their repeated inroads. lie increased his forces to 
such a prodigious number, that, uj)on calculating the 
expence, he found his revenues, and ^hat treasures he 
had himself, could not support them above six years, 
lie resolved therefore to reduce the pay, but it occurred 
to him that this could not he done \ytli propriety, w’ith- 
out lowering, proportionably, the price of liorses, arms, 
and pro\is)ions. This he did by an cilict, which tie 
strictly CMforccd all over the empire, settling the price 
of every article at about half the common rate, which, 

fact, was just doubling his treasures and revenues. 

To establish this reduction of the price, w ith respect 
to grain, he ordered great magazines to he built upon the 
rivers Jumna and Ciajjgcs, and'otlier j^accs convenient 
for water carriage, under the direction of Mai leek 
Cubuii. Tliis collector received half of the land-tax 
in grain; and the royal agents supplied the markets 
at a stated price. To prevent any monopoly in this 
article, every farmer was allowed to retain only a 
certain quantity, according to the number of his 
family, and send the overplus, as soon as it was 
threshed out, to inarlxCt, for which he was obliged 
to take the standing price. The importation of grain 
w’as encouraged ; but to export it, or any other article 
of provisions, w'as a capital crime. The King himself 
had a daily report laid before him, of the quantity sold 
and remaining in the several royal granaries, and spies 
w'cre appoir/ted in the dilFcrent maii<;^s, to inform him 
of abuses, which he, punished wdtli the utmost rigour. 

Alia appointed also a public office, *and inspectors, 
who fixed the pijcc of tlie various kinds of cloth, 
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according to its quality, obliging the merchants to open 
their shops at certain hours every day, and sell their 
goods at the stipulated price. He at the same time 
opened a loan, by which they were enabled to procure 
ready money to import cloth from the neighbouring 
countries, where the poverty of the people rendered 
their manufactures cheaper. But what is somewhat 
unaccountable, the exportation of the finer kind of 
manufacture -was prohibited, yet not permitted to be 
worn at home, except by special autliority from the 
King, which favour was only conferred upon men of 
rank. 

As horses had rose to an immense price, by an asso- 
ciation of the dcaV’rs, who only bought up a C('rtain 
nnnibrr from tlic Persian and northern merchants to 
Tnhanco the price-; the King published an edict, by 
which they were obliged to register the prices paid for 
them, and to sell them at a certain protit w ithin such a 
time, if tliat price was otVered tlM'm, otherwise the King 
took them upon his own account. I'lic price of the 
horse was at the same time according to liis quality, 
and care was l^en, by 'tliat means, that the merchants 
and dealers in those animals should not have an op])or- 
tunity, by secret connivance, to raise the j>ricc. Many 
fraudii being found in this article some time after, a 
great number of horse-dealers were w’hi])t out of tlic 
city, and others put to death. Oxen, sheep, goats, 
camels, afid asses, were also taken into consideration ; 
and in short every useful animal, and all commodities, 
■were sold at a stated price in the markets. 

The King having thus regulated tlie prices of things, 
his next care was to new-model his army, lie settled 
the pay of every horseman, for himself and horse, from 
234 rupees a year, down to 80, according to the good- 
ness of the horse ; and, upon a muster,^ he found his 
cavalry to con^i.t of four hundred and* seventy-five 
thousand. , 

In the mearvtiine Ali, one of the grandsons of Zingis 
phan, and Chaja, with forty thousand horsa, made aq 
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irruption into Ilindostan, but the Emperor sending 
Tughlick, with a force n gainst them-, they were defeated, 
with the loss of seven thousand. Ali, and Cliaja, with 
nine thousand of their troops, were taken prisoner. 
Tliey w^ere sent in chains to the King, who ordered the 
chiefs to be throw n under the feet of an elej)hant, and 
the soldiers to be inhumanly massacred, lie appointed 
Tughlick, for this service, viceroy of l^nnjab. 

Alip- Chan was, about this time, appointed captain 
general of Ciiizerat, and sent thither with a great force. 
ISloultani, an Oinrah of great fame, w aaat the same time 
ordered witli a nuinerouH army to tlie conquest of Ma- 
lava. lie was oj)posed by Kokali, tlu' prince of Malav'a, 
w'itli forty thousand Ilaiaput horse* and one hundred 
thousand foot. An engagement ensued, in wdiicdi 
aVlouitani proved victorious, and took the cities of 
Ugciu, INftndu Darana'.?urri, and (/hundnri. He, after 
these succcss(’s, dispatched a Fattc Naniina^ to the 
ihnpcror, who, upon receiving it, ordered a rejoicing of 
seven days throughout the city of Delhi. The Indian 
prince ot the fort of Jallore, territied by the conquests 
of jMoultani, gave up tliat place upon |prins of capitu- 
lation. 

The prince of Cliitor, who had been prisoner since 
the Emperor took that place, found in the mean time 
means to make his cscaj)e, in a very extraordinary 
manner. Alla, having licard extravagant things in 
praise <jf the beauty and accomplisliments of*oneof the 
Raja’s daughtcis, told him, that if lie v\ould send her, 
he should, iij)oii her account, be released. The Raja, 
wdio was very ill treated in his conhnement, consented, 
and sent for liis daughter, with a manifest design to 
prostitute her to the King. ' The prince’s family, 
hearing this dishonourable proposal, concerted means 
of poisoning tiic Raja, to save their own reputation. 
But the daughter, being a girl of invewfiou, proposedla 

A wiiting pf victory. Pompoia arcouuft of, his ftetions, 
according to'^their custom. 
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Stratagem to release her father, and at the same time 
to preserve her own honour. She accordingly wrote to 
her father to give out, that she was coming vwth all her 
attendants, and w'ould be at Delhi upon a certain day, 
acquainting him with the part she intended to act. 
Her contrivance was this: She selected a number of 
enterprising felioMS, who, in complete armour, con- 
cealed themselves in doolies or close chairs, in which 
the women arc alvrays carried ; she provided for them 
a chosen retinue of horse and foot, as customary to 
guard ladies of#rank. She herself, by this time, had, 
by her fa! iior’b means, received the imperial passport, 
and the whole ca\alcadc proceeded to Delhi, and were 
admitted witliout intenuption. It was now night, and, 
by the King’s permission, they were permitted to see 
the Raja. I’lie chairs being then carried into the 
prison, and tlie attendants having takin their stations 
without ; the armed men started out of tlie chairs, and 
putting all to the sword within the courts, curried tht* 
Raja out, and, having prepared horses for him, he 
mounted, and, with Ins attendants, rushed out of the 
city before any opposition could be made', and lied to 
his ow n country. 

In the year 70.5, Kabcik, an Omrah of Dova, prince 
of Mavcr-ul-ncre, with design to revenge the death of 
Ali and (lhaja, invaded Ilindostan with a gicat army, 
and, ravaging IVIoultan, proceeded to Scwalic. 'i’ligh- 
lick, in the mean time, collecting his forces, cut oft’ the 
retreat of the IMoguls, before any troops arrived from 
Deilii, and defeated them with great slaughter. I’hose 
who escaped the sword, finding it impossible to force 
their way home, retired into the desert, where thirst, 
and the hot winds which blow at that season, «• put 
an end to their miserable lives; so that out of fitty- 
seven thousand horse, besides their attendants, who 
v^ere still inor^nunicrous, only three thousand, who 
were taken prisoners, survived tliis horrid scene. The 
Vmhappy capti^/es w ere only reserved for greater misery. 
They were sent to Delhi with their untorttanate chief, 
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Kabeik, where they were all trodden to death by de- 
phants, except some women and children, who w'ere 
sold in the*niarket for slaves. 

These repeated misfortunes did not however discou<« 
rage the IVIoguls. Aekhalnmnd, a chief of great repu- 
tation, soon after invaded Hindostan with a powerful 
army. But Tiighlick defeated him also, with great 
slaughter ; and sent some thousand prisoners to Delhi, 
who W'ere dispatched by the customary inliumanity of 
Alla. Fear, from this time forward, took possession of 
the Moguls, and they gave over all thoijghts of Hindo- 
stan for many years. They were even hard pressed to 
defend themselves ; for Tughlick made incursions into 
their country every year, plundcripg#thc provinces of 
Cabul, Cihizni, (Kandahar, and Garrimsere, or laying^ 
them under heavy contributions. 

In the iftean time Alla was employed in settling the 
internal policy and government of his empire; and with 
sfleh fortunate perseverance in whatever he undertook, 
that the superstition of the times ascribed his success 
to su])crnatural power, amazed at the good eflects 
that ilowed from the strictnes’s of his government. 
Ram Deo, King of Dcogirc in the Decan, having 
neglected to send the revenues of that district, which he 
assigned over to tlie Emperor by treaty, Cafoor, the 
favourite of Alla, witli many Omrahs of renown, and a 
great army, w as ordered to conquer the Dccan. Cafoor 
was one of the Emperor’s catamites, and briginally 
a ^avc, taken by force from a merchant of Guzerat, as 
w'e have already mentioned. The Emperor’s affection 
for Cafoor exceeded all the bounds of decency and 
prudence upon the present occasion. Fie gave him 
the title of Mallcck Naib Cafoor*, commanding tliQ 
Omrahs who attended him, to pay their respects to him 
every day, as to a sovereign. This created among them 
great disgust, hut they durst not muriauV. Chaja wa^ 
appointed his lieutenant; a man much esteemed in 

* That IS, a viccnoy, with all the ensigns of royalty. 
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those days for his good principles. In the beginning 
of the year"* 706, they marched from Delhi, with an 
army of an hundred thousand horse, and weHe joined in 
their ^^ay by IVIoultani, gqyernor of JVIalava, and Alip, 
suba of Guzerat, with tlieir forces. 

One of the Emperor’s wives, the fair Comladb, for-, 
mcrly mentioned, hearing of this expedition, addressed 
herself to the King, and told him, that before she was 
talvcn prisoner, slic had two beautiful daughters to 
her former husband. Tliat one of them, she heard, 
had .since died,; but that the other, whose name w-as 
Dcwilde, was still alive. Slic therefore begged that 
tlie J'hnpcror sliould give orders to his generals to 
endeavour to get her into their possession, and send 
her to Delhi. 1‘hc King consented, and gave orders 
’accordingly. 

Cafoor, having passed through Alalava,*" encamped 
upon the borders of the Dccan. lie sent the imperial 
order to the prince Kirrcn, to deliver up his daughtfcr 
Dewild^, which was now urged as a pretext for com- 
mencing hostilities in case of a refusal, d'he Kaja 
could by no means he ’brought to agree to this demand. 
Cafoor therefore marched from his camp at Nidderbur, 
while Alip, with his forces from Guzerat, was taking 
the route of the mountains of Buckcluna, to enter the 
Dccan by anotlicr pass, lie was opposed by Kirrcn, 
w^ho defeated all his attempts for tw o months, in wdiich 
time sevfcral undecisive actions were fought, 

Singeldeo, the prince of Dcogire, w ho had been con- 
tracted to the young Dewild^, witiiout consent of liis 
father, sent his brotlicr Bimedeo with presents to' 
Kirren, persuading him, that as Dewilde was the occa- 
sion of the w ar, if ho should deliver her over to him, 
the tro^s of the Mahoinmcdans, in despair of obtain- 
ing their ends, would return to their own country. 
Kirren, who d^:jended much upon the 5^oung piince ’5 
*id, consented to thi.s proposal, and gave his daughter 
thei\ in her cUirtccntli year, in marriage to Singeldeo. 

Alip, licaring this news, was greatly tenSfied lest the 
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Kiftg should impute this circumstance to his slowness, 
and was resolved, at all events, to st'lvie her b^ore her 
departure, ^s he was certain his own lile dejiencfed upon 
his success. He acquainted all the Omrahs with his 
intentions, who readily seconded the attempt. He then 
entered the mountains with his army, and engaging the 
-Kaja, gave him a total defeat; upon wdiicli, Kirrcn 
fled to Dcogirc, leaving all his elephants, tents, and 
equipage, upon the field. Alip pursued him through 
the hills for some days, but, at length, entirely lost his 
track, and all intelligence concerning him and his 
daughter. But, in the end, accident Inrevv this pearl 
in his way. Halting to refresh his army tw^o da3's 
among the mountains, some of his troops wu'thout 
leave, to the number of three hundred, went from the 
canqi to see a famous mountain in the neighbourhood 
of Dcogire, from wliicli city he was not then far distant. 
In their excursion they saw a great troop of horse, 
^yhom they apprelicndcd to belong to Singcldco, and to 
be in pursuit of them. As there was no safety in 
flight, they were determined to stand on their defence, 
and accordingly drew' up to receive the enemy. This 
troop proved to be the retinue of Bimedco, who was 
carrying the young bride to his brother. The two 
parties, in short, engaged, and the Hindoos were put 
to flight, while an unfortunate arrow having pierced the 
horse of I)(‘\\ikh*, the unhappy fair one was abandoned 
in the field. The conquerors seeing her, • gathered 
round her horse, and commenced a bloody scuffle 
about the pi ize. This might have proved fatal to the 
beautiful Dcwild^, had not one of her female slaves 
told aloud her name and quality, conjuring tliciii to 
carry her to their commander \yilh that respect which 
was due to her rank and sex. Upon hearing this they 
knew the peril of treating her w ith any indignity ; and, 
while an cxpvess w as dispatched w ith the new s to Alip, 
they conducted her with great care and respect to the 
camp. ^ 

Alip, hjyving obtained this prize, was exceedingly 
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rejoiced, knowing how acceptable it would be to ‘his 
prince, over whom the lady’s mother had great influence. 
He therefore prosecuted his conquests no fyrthcr, but 
returned to Guzerat, and from thence carried Dewildh 
to Delhi, and presented her to her mother. In a few 
days her beauty inflamed the heart of the Emperor’s 
son Chizer, to whom she was given in marriage. The' 
history of the loves of this illustrious pair, is wrote, in 
ail elegant poem, by the noble Chuscro. 

Let us now return to Cafoor, w horn we left entering 
the Decaii. He first subdued the country of the 
Mahrattors, which he divided among his Omrahs, then 
proceeded to the siege of Deogire, since known by the 
name of Dowlat-qbad. Ramdeo being in no condition 
to oppose this great army, prudently left his son Sin- 
geldco in the fort, and advanced himself, with great 
presents, to the conqueror, to procure peace,, which was 
accordingly settled between them. Cafoor, upon this, 
wrote a writing of victory to the King, and some time 
after brought Ramdeo, with rich presents and seventeen 
elephants, to jiay his allegiance to him at Delhi, where 
he himself Avas received with the most extravagant 
marks of favour and distinction. Ramdeo had royal 
dignities conferred upon him, with the title of Rai 
Raiigi'*', and had not only the government of his own 
dominions restored to him, but oliicrs were also added; 
for all which he did homage, and puid tribute to the 
Sultan. The King moreover gave him tlie district of 
Nosari, near Guzerat, by AAay of Jagicr,'’and a lack of 
rupees to bear his expcnccs home. I Jius he dismissed 
Ramdeo with princely generosity ; having, in some 
measure, looked upon the Avealth, of Aihich he had 
formerly robbed him, as the foundation of all his own 
greatness. And he perhaps tliought tliat some grateful 
return was due to the Raja upon tliis account. 

During the absence of Cafoor in his -expedition to 
the Decan, the King employed ^himself in taking a 


* Prince of Princes, 
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stronj fort to the southward of Delhi, called Sewana, 
which had often been attempted in vain. When the 
prince of this place found he could hold out no Ioniser, 
he sent his own image, wiiich hatl been cast in pure 
gold, to Alla, with a chain round its neck, in token of 
obedience. This present wa<^ accompanied with a bun- 
tired elephants, and other precious effects, in hopes of 
procuring peace. Alla received the presents, but re- 
turned him for answer, that unless he came and made 
his submission in person, he could hope little from his 
dumb representative. The Raja, finding the Emperor 
inexorable, threw himself upon his merej^, and delivered 
up the place. He plundered and again restored it. 
But he alienated a great part of the Baja’s country to 
his favourite Oinrahs, and bound •him ov(‘r to pay 
homage for the rest, lie then proceeded to Jalliroj 
which he tpok, and returned to Delhi. 

The Emperor, much about this time, was informed 
tjiat the expedition, by the way of Bengal, to Arinkil, 
in the country of Tillingana, hud not succeeded, and 
that his army on that side had been obliged to retreat 
in great distress. In the year 70/), he dispatched 
Cafoor with a great force to invade that country, by the 
way of Deogire; wilii orders, that if Indderdeo, rriiice 
of Arinkil, slioiild consent to give him a handsome 
present, and promise an annual tribute, to return 
without prorecuting the war any iLiither. When Cafoor 
and Cliaja had readied Deogire, Bamdeo caine out to 
meet them with otferings, and, carrying them home, 
entertained tiitm with great hosi)itality, ordering his 
market to the cam}), with strict ordciS to sell every 
thing according to the Emperor’s established price in 
his own dominions. 

Cafoor having inarched from* Deogire, ajipeared at 
Indore, upon the frontiers of Tiliingana, and issued 
orders to lay, waste the country wfth iiec and sword; 
wdiich struck the unhappy j)co])le, •'who hud never 
:njured their wantorf enemies, with great terror and 
consternation.. In the mean time, the* neighbouring 
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princes hastened with all their forces to siipporl^Iid-* 
defdeo, in this alarming juncture. But as the imperial 
army proceeded with great expedition, he was forced, 
before the arrival of Ins allies, to shut himself' up in the 
fort of Arinkil, wliich was a place of great strength. 
The allied llajas, upon this, also took possession of 
divers strong-holds round the country. 

Cafoor immediately invested the place, and began 
his attacks, which w ere carried on and repelled with 
great slaughter on both sides. Notv^ ithstanding the 
interruptions that Cafoor received from the auxiliary 
princes w’ithoulf the place, Arinkil, after some months’ 
siege, was taken by assault, and tlie garrison massacred 
without mercy, for the citadel, to whicli IJdderdeo had 
retired, was not sVifiicient to contain the whole. Lid- 
derdeo, driven to this extrennty, bought his peace with 
three hundred elephants, seven thousand horses, and 
money and jewels to a very great amount ; agreeing, at 
the same time, to pay an annual tribute. Cafoor, after 
this advantageous peace, relumed with his army to 
Delhi. He dispatched before him the news of his vic- 
tories, which was read from the piil})it, and a public 
rejoicing ordered. Upon his approach to the city, the 
King himself came out and met him at the Budaoon gate, 
and there the conqueror laid all tlic spoils at his feet. 

In* the year 710, the King sent Cafoor and Chaja, 
with a great army, to reduce Dhoor, Surmnund, and 
IVIabcr, ip the Dccaii, where he had heard there were 
temples very rich in gold and jewels. W hen they had 
proceeded to Dcogirc, they found that Bamdeo the old 
King was dead, and lluit the joung })rjnce Singcldco 
was not so well alfccted to them as they thought. 
They therefore left some Oinralis in a strong post upon 
the banks of the Ganges, and continued their march. 
AVhen they had passed the Raja’s territories, they be- 
gan tlieir inhupianr cruelties, and, after ^hrec months’ 
inarch from Deffii, arrived in the -eountrics wdiich they 
were commanded to subdue. They engaged Bella' 
Deo,* sovf rcigli of the Carnatic, and, tkfeating him, took 
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hirh prisoner, and then ravaged his whole country. 
They found in the temples a prodigious spoil in idols of 
gold, adorped with the most precious stones ; and other 
rich effects, consecrated to their worship. Here the 
conqueror built a small mosque, and ordered divine 
service to be read according to the Mahommedan faith, 
land the Chutba to be pronounced in the Emperors 
name. This mosque remains entire in our days, for 
the Gaffers* esteeming it a house consecrated to God, 
would not destroy itt. 

Cafoor, having wearied his own inhumanity and ava- 
rice, in- destroying and robbing an unfortunate people, 
resolved to return to Delhi with the spoil. The night 
before his intended march, a quarrel arose among some 
Brahmins, who had taken protection in his camp, from 
the plundering-parties that scoured the counhy. Some** 
body who iinderstood their language, found the quarrel 
was about the division of some hidden treasure, which 
was immediately communicated to the superintendent 
of the market, who seized them, and carried them to 
Cafoor to be examined. They were at first very obsti- 
nate, but their lives being threatened, and each being 
questioned apart, they were afraid one would inform 
against the other, by which means they discovered all 
they knew. Seven different places were pointed out 
near the camp, where immense treasures were con- 
cealed. These being dug up and placed upon ele- 
phants, Cafoor turned the points of his spears»to Delhi, 
where he arrived, without any remarkable occunence, 
in the year 711. He presented the Emperor with three 
hundred and twelve elephants, twenty thousand horses, 
ninety-six thousand maunds of gold, several chests of 

* The Mahommedans give the name of Caffers or Infidels to all 
nati(>ns who do not profess their own faith. 

This observ^^tion of our author sets tfic tw^o religions in very 
ipposite lights, and is perfectly consistent with^the principle of uni- 
'f'rsal charity of the Hindsios, wlio think that the same God is the 
ihject of all religions, however much they may djfi'er in ceremonies 
and tenets. 

VOL. r. 
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jewels and pearls, and other precious things*. Atta 
upon seeing this treasure, which exceeded that of Baa- 
dawird or rurvez, those wealthy and magnificent Kings 
of Persia, was greatly rejoiced, and opened the doors 
of his bounty to all. He gave to each of the principal 
Omrahs ten maunds, and to the inferior five. The 
learned men of his court received one maund, and thus-' 
in proportion he distributed wealth to all his servants, 
according to their rank and quality. The remainder 
was melted down, coined, and lodged in the treasury. 
It is said, that during this expedition to tlie Carnatic, 
the soldiers thrtw the silver they found away, as too 
cumbersome, where gold was found in such plenty. 
No person ore bracelets, chains, or rings, of any other 
metal than gold, \^’nile all tlie plate in the houses of the 
great, and in the temples, was of beaten gold j neither 
was silver money at all current in that country, should 
we believe the reports of those adventurers. 

Soon after this accession of wealth, the tyrannicij 
Alla exhibited a scene in the capital too dreadful to be 
varnished over by his great abilities. The Mogul con- 
verts in liis army having incurred his displeasure, he 
ordered them to be all discharged. Some of them 
engaged themselves in the service of the Omrahs, but 
the greater number remained at Delhi in great distress, 
in hopes that the Sultan would relent by seeing their 
wretched poverty. He however remained obdurate, 
and some daring fellows among them, forced by their 
misfortunes, entered into a conspiracy to murder the 
King. This plot being discovered, Alla, instead of 
punishing the conspirators, extended his inhuman rigour 
to the whole body. He ordered them all to be instantly 


* This treasure may appear to exceed all belief in the eyes of 
Europeans : but if we consider the Hindoos as a mercantile people, 
and not disturbed perhaps by wars for thousands ot years ; and add 
tvi this, that it is thewnvariablc custom of that race, to live with the 
abstinence of hermits in the midst of wealth; our wonder will cease 
and the credit of^our author remain entire. Th6 gold alone amount 
to abdut oj>s hundred millions of our money. 
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pat to the sword ; so that fifteen thousand of those un- 
happy wretches lay dead in the streets of Delhi in one 
day. All their wives and children were enslaved. The 
King was so inexorable and vindictive, that* no one 
durst attempt to conceal, however nearly connected 
tliey might be, any of the unfortunate JMoguls, so that 
not one of them escaped. 

The King, elevated by his good fortune, gave himself 
over to pride. He listened to no advice, as he some- 
times condescended to do in the beginning of his reign, 
but every thing was executed by his irrevocable word. 
Yet tlie empire never flourished so touch as in this 
reign. Order and justice travelled to the most distant 
provinces, and magnificence raised her head in the 
land. Palaces, mosques, universttios, baths, spires, 
forts, and all kinds of public and private buildings, 
seemed tq rise as I)y t!ie power of enchantment, neither 
did there in any age appear such a concourse of learn- 
,ed men from all parts. Forty-five skilled in the sciences 
were professors in the universities. In poetry, Chu- 
sero and Dclavi held the first rank. In philosophy 
and physic, Molanu of Damascus. In divinity, Sha- 
tabi. In astrology, Nizam wlia acquired much fame. 
Others distinguished themselves in music, morality, 
languages, and in all the fine arts then known in the 
world. 

But when the King seemed to have carried every 
thing to the height of perfection, and to thp extent of 
his wishes, he all at once adopted every measure that 
evidently tended to subvert the great fabric which he 
had raised. He resigned the reins of government en- 
tirely into the hands of Cafoor, whom he blindly sup- 
ported in his most impolitic and tyrannical actions. 
This gave great disgust to tlie Omrahs, «'ind spread 
universal discontent over the face of the people. He 
neglected the education of his owfl children, who were 
let out of the seraglio very young, 5hd intrusted wth 
independent power. * Chizer w’as made viceroy of Chi- 
tor when tis yet a boy, without any pelson.of \tisdom 

s 2 
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to advise him, or to superintend his conduct, while 
Shadi, Mubarick and Shab-ul-dien, his other sons, had 
appointments of the same important nature. ^ 

The prince of Tillingana, about this time, sent some 
presents and twenty elephants to the King, with a let- 
ter informing him that the tribute which he had agreed 
to pay in his treaty with Cafoor, was ready to be paid. 
Cafoor, upon this, desired leave of the King, to make 
another expedition into tlie Decan, promising that he 
would not only collect the revenues which had fallen 
due, but bring the Raja of Deogire and others, who 
had withheld their allegiance and tribute, under due 
subjection. He was principally moved to this by his 
jealousy of Chizer, the declared heir to the empire, 
whose government *iay most convenient for that expe- 
dition ; and whom he feared the King intended to send. 

Alla consented to Cafoor’s proposal, and l^e accord- 
ingly proceeded the fourth time to the Decan with a 
great army. He seized the Raja of Deogire, and in-^ 
humanly put him to death ; then ravaging the countries 
of Mahrat, Connir, Dabul, Giwil, Raijorc, and Mudkil, 
took up his residence at Deogire. He raised the tri- 
bute from the princes of Tillingana and the Carnatic, 
and, in the year 712, dispatched the whole to the 
Emperor. 

Alla by this time, by his intemperance in the sera- 
glio, ruined his constitution, and was taken extremely 
ill. His wife Mallecke Jehan, and her son Chizer, 
neglected him entirely, and spent their time in riot and 
revelry, which added new strength to the King’s disor- 
der. He therefore ordered Cafoor from the Decan, 
and Alip from Guzerat. He told them in private of 
the unpolitic, undutiful, and cruel behaviour of his wife 
and son. Cafoor, who had before aspired, in his mind, 
to the empire, now began seriously to form schemes for 
the extirpation o/ the royal line. He, for this purpose, 
insinuated to the'*King, that Chizer, the Queen, and 
Alip, had conspired against his life*! What gave colour 
to this wicked' accusation was, that at thif time the 
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Sultana solicited Alla to get one of Alip's daughters 
for her son Shadi. The traitor did not fail to improve 
this circudistance to his own advantage. The King at 
length ^suffered suspicion to steal into his breast, and 
ordered Chizer to Amrohe, and there to continue till he 
jhimself should recover. Though Chizer was mad with 
the follies of youth, this command of his father made a 
deep impression on his mind, and at his departure he 
made a private vow, that if God should spare the life 
of his father, he would return all the way on foot. 
When he accordingly heard that his falher’s health be- 
gan to return, he performed his vow, and waited upon 
him at Delhi. The traitor Cafoor turned this lilial 
piety entirely against Chizer. He insinuated that his 
behaviour, by such a sudden change, could be imputed 
to nothing but hypocrisy, and urged his disobedience, 
by coming without his father’s leave, pretending, at the 
same time, that he was intriguing with the Omrahs 
about kindling a rebellion in the empire. Alla could 
not give entire credit to these insinuations. He sent 
for CJhizer into his presence, cip braced him to try his 
affection, and, seeing liim weep, seemed convinced of 
his sincerity, and orderetl him into tlic seraglio, to see 
his mother and sisters. But unhapj)ily for this prince, 
the flights of his } outh made him deviate again into his 
former wild amusements. He neglected for several 
clays to visit hi^ father; during whicli time Jiis subtle 
enemy bribed over to bis o^\n interest the Emperor’s 
private servants, and called upon them to witne!ss his 
aspersions against C’hizer. He at length, by a thousand 
wiles and stratagems, accomplished hi- purpose, and 
prevailed upon the King to imprison his two sons Chi- 
zer and Shadi, in the fort of Gualier, and thcii- mother 
in the old citadel. He at the same time j^rocured an 
order to seize Alip, who was unjusfly ppt to death, and 
ins brother ISfizam, subaof Jallore, wffs assassinated by 
Cuminal, who assumtd his place. 

Thus far the traitor’s schemes advanedtt in, the direct 
road of success. But now the fire, A\hich had long 
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been smothered, began to flame, kindling first at Gu- 
zerat into a general insurrection. The King, to sup- 
press this rebellion, sent Cummal thither with a great 
army; but the forces commanded by the friepds of 
Alip defeated him with great slaughter, and put him to 
a cruel death. In tlie mean time the governor of CM-" 
tor threw the imperial officers over the Avail, and as- 
sumed independence; while Ilirpal Deo, the son-in- 
law of Ranideo, stirred up the Decan to arms, and 
took a number of the imperial garrisons. 

Alla, upon deceiving this intelligence, could do 
nothing but bite his own flesh, in resentment. His 
grief and rage served to strengthen his disorder, ivliich 
would yield to no j^ower of medicine. On the evening 
of the sixth of Shaw'al, in the year 7 !(), he gave up that 
life, w hich, like a comet, had spread terror and desola- 
tion through an astonished world ; but not without 
suspicion of being poisoned b}^ the villain whom he had 
raised from the dust to poAver. lie reigned tAventy 
years and some months. 

If wc look upon the government and policy of Alla- 
ul-dien, a great King arises to our vicAv. If wc behold 
his hands, which are red, an inexorable tyrant appears. 
Had he come hy better means to the tln one, liis abili- 
ties deserved it Avell ; but he began in cruelty, and 
waded through blood to the end. Ambition Avas the 
favourite passion of his soul, and from it sprung forth, 
like branches, injustice, violence, and rapine. Had 
fortune jdaced him at first on high, his glory would not 
perhaps be tarnished with meanness and deceit; but 
in whatever way that flame w'as to pass through the 
world, his tract, like that of a storm, must have been 
maiked with ruin. He had some right, as a Avarrior, 
to the title of the Second Alexander; but these two 
Princes resembled 5ne another in nothii\g but in suc- 
cess and bravery; The first was polished and gene- 
rous, the latter was dark and rude. They were both 
magnificent, add each of them might conquej' the world, 
and could command it. Thq servants of his household 
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uncounted to seventeen thousand, and his pomp, wealth 
and power, were never equalled by any Prince who sat 
before him on the throne of Hindostan. 

Ahmed, Argun, Ganjatii, Baidft, Kazfin, and Aljaptu, 
all of the posterity of Zingis, reigned successively in 
Persia, during the reigns of Ferose and Alla in India. 
*Cubla was on the imperial tlirone of Tartary and China, 
till the sixth year of Ferose ; Timur, Haysan, and Ajuli 
Palipata, successively held the sceptre of the Moguls, in 
the reign of Alla. The family of Zagatay still held 
their government on the confines of^artary, Persia, 
and India. All Hindostan was comprehended in the 
Patan empire, at the death of Alla. 


OMAR. 

In the history of Sidder Jehan of Guzerat, w'e are in- 
formed that, the day after the death of Alla, Cafoor 
assembled tlie Omrahs, and produced a spurious testa- 
ment of the deceased King, in M'hich be had appointed 
Omar, Alla’s youngest son, his successor, and Cafoor 
himself regent, during the prince’s minority, setting 
aside the right of primogeniture in the person of Chizer, 
and the other princes. Omar then, in the seventh year 
of his age, was placed on the throne, and Cafoor bepan 
his administration. 'Fhe first step which the traitor 
took, w as to send a person to Gualier, to put out the 
eyes of the princes Chizer and Shadi. His orders were 
inhumanly executed ; and the Sultana, their mother, 
was put into closer confinement, and all her wealth 
seized. Mubarick, the third son of Alla, was also taken 
into custody, with an intention to have his eyes put out, 
like his unhappy brothers. Therg is ridicule in what 
we are to rebate. Cafoor, though lig;! leunuch, married 
the mother of Omjir, the late Emperor’s third wife. 
But the mother of Mubarick, Alla’s se/:ond wife, hav- 
ing heard that the /egent intended to put oht the eyes 
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of her son, acquainted Nizam of her intelligence, dhd 
he gave her some hopes that the threatened misfortune 
should be prevented. 

Cafoor, in the mean time, to cloak his wicked de- 
signs, placed the young King every day upon tlie throne, 
and ordered the nobles to pay their respects, as usual, 
to the Emperor. He sent one night some assassins tcT 
cut oft’ the prince Mubarick ; but when they entered 
his apartment, he conjured them to remember his fa- 
ther, whose servants they were; then unUing a string 
of rich Jewels from his neck, which perhaps had more 
influence than fiis entreaties, he gave it them. They 
immediately abandoned their purpose ; but quarreling 
about the division of the jewels, when they had got out, 
it was proposed to carry them to the chief of the foot- 
guards, and acquaint him of what the Prince had said, 
and of their instructions from Cafoor. . 

The commander of the foot-guards, wdio ou ed every 
thing to the favour of the deceased King, w^as shocke** 
at the villainy of ('afoor, and hnding his people of the 
same sentiments, he immediately iormed a conspiracy 
against the tyrant, and accordingly he and his lieute- 
nant entered the tegent’s apartment, a few hours after, 
and assassinated him, with some of the principal 
eunuchs, who were attached to his interest, dhis 
happened thirty-five days after the Emperor Alla’s 
death, and thus the world was rid of a monster too 
horrid to exist among mankind. 

When, with the return of day, the transactions of the 
night became public, they gave general satisfaction. 
The Prince Muba^rick was released from his conline- 
ment, and had the reins of government placed in his 
hands. He however 4id not immediately assume the 
throne, but acted for the space of two months, as regent 
or vizier for his brother, till he had brought over the 
nobles to his infecresl. He then claimed his birthright 
to‘tlie diadem, deposed his brother, and acceded to the 
imperal dignity. But, according to the barbarous cus- 
tom and policy of those days, he deprived Qmar of his 
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eyfes, and confined him for life in the fort ofGualicr, 
after he had borne the title of King for three month? 
and some days. 


MUBARTCK I. 

Upon the seventh of IVIohirrim, in the year seven hun- 
dred and seventeen of the Iligera, Mubarick’^ mounted 
the throne. 'I'he commander of the j;7ot-giiards, who 
had saved his life, and raised him to tJie imperial dig- 
nity, as also his lieutenant, were unoriitefiilly and inhu- 
manly ])ut to death by his orders, upder no better pre- 
tence than tliat tliey presumed too much upon the ser- 
vices they had done him. It is probable he was insti- 
gated to this base action by his fears, us, in some mea- 
sure, appears by his immediately dispersing all the old 
soldier.s, n ho were under their command, into different 
parts of tne country. ^lubarick began to dispense his 
favours among the nobles, but he disgusted them all by 
raising some of his slaves to that dignity. 

Dinar Shenapil nas dignified nith the title of Zificr. 
IVIoula, the Emperor's uncle, n'^^eived the name of 
Shore, and Malana Zea, that of bidder Johan. In the 
mean time Kcrabeg ^^as made one of the counsellors 
of state; and Ilassen one of his slaves, the ^on of a 
seller of rags at Guzerat, received the title of (’huscro, 
and, tln ongh tijc King’s unnatural a.dection for him, be- 
came the greatest man in the empire. He was ap- 
pointed to the command of the armies of Cafoor and 
Chaja, those joint conquerors of the Decan, and at the 
same time to the honour of the*oifice of \h'/ier, without 
any one good quality to recommend him to those high 
employs. , 

The Empfcror, Mdictlior to affect ppfJularity, or in Re- 
membrance of his late situation, ordered all the prisons 

CTuttub-i^l-dien, Mub.uick Shaw Chilligi. 
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to be opened, by which means seventeen thousand 
were blessed with the light of day, and all the exiles 
were by proclamation recalled. He then commanded 
to give to the array a present of six months’ pay, and 
conierrc’d upon them many other private benefits. He at 
the same time issued orders to give free access to all 
petitioners. He eased the petitioners of some of their 
taxes ; hut hy too much relaxing the reins of govern- 
ment, disorder and tumult arose, wJiich threw down to 
the ground the great fabric raised by his father Alla. 
He gave hiuisel|' up entirely to wine, revelry, and lust. 
These vices became fashionable at court, from whence 
the whole body of the people were soon infected. 

iVfubarick, in thf first year of his reign, sent an army, 
under the command of the famous IMoultani, into the 
province of Guzerat, which had revolted. Moultaai 
was an Omruli of great abilities. He soon defeated 
the insurgents, cut ofi‘ their chiefs, and settled the 
country in peace. Tlic King conferred the govern- 
ment of Guzerat upon Zifier, wliose daughter lie had 
taken in marriage, Zitlersoon after marched Jiis army 
to Karwalla, the cajiitil of Guzerat, where some dis- 
turbances had happened, reduced the rebels, confis- 
cated their estates, and sent their moveable wealth to 
the King. 

Mubarick, in tlie second year of his reign, raised a 
great arinv, and iiuirched towards the Decan, to chas- 
tise liirpEfidco, the son-in-law' of llamdco, who, by the 
assistance of the other princes of the Decan, had re- 
covcreil his country. IMuburick at his departure ap- 
pointed Sliahin, tiie son of a slave, to whom he gave 
the title of Offa Beg, governor of Delhi, during his 
absence. When he arrived near Dcogire, Hirpaldeo 
and llie other princes, who ^vere then besieging the 
place, fled. But soipc Omrahs being ordered to pursue 
Hirpaldeo, he Waji brought back prisoner,* flayed alive, 
and beheaded. His head was fixed above the gate of 
his ow;ii capital, 'J'hc Emjieror ordered his garrisons 
to be re-e'stablished as far as the sea,* sfiid built a 
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mosque in Deogire, which still remains. lie then 
appointed one of his father’s slaves, to command in the 
Decan. He, in imitation of Alla, gave his catamite 
Chusero the ensigns of royalty, sending him towards 
Malabar, with part of his army, then returned himself 
to Delhi. 

Assid, son to the Emperor’s grand-uncle, seeing the 
King daily drunk, and negligent of all the duties of a 
king or commander, began to entertain thouglits of the 
empire, and formed a conspiracy against his life. 
This plot however w^is discovered by pne of the con- 
spirators, and Assid was condemned to death. Whether 
Mubarick had found proofs that his brothers were con- 
cerned in this conspiracy, we cannot learn, hut at that 
time he sent an assassin to Gualier, and these two 
unfortunate blind princes were inhumanly murdered, 
and the fmr Dewilde br'onoht to the royal haram. 

Alubarick, finding hiinbclf in quiet possession of all 
{he kingdoms of India, abandoned those popular man- 
ners which he at lirst affected, and grew perverse, 
proud, vindictive, and tyrannical, despising all counsel, 
ill-treating all his friends, anJ executing every thing, 
however bloody or unjust, by his obhtinate, blind, 
-arbitrary w ill. Ziffer, the imperial governor of G uzerat, 
among otJicrs, I’cll a victim to his tyranny, and also 
Offa Ilcg, upon whom he had heaped such favours, 
without any plausible pretence against either. lie was 
infamous, in short, in every vice that can taint the 
human mind, and descended so far from the royal 
character, as to dress himself often like a common 
prostitute, and go with tlic public women to dance at 
the houses of the nobilitj^ At other times, he would 
lead a gang of those abomiAable prostitutes, stark 
naked, along the terraces of the royal palaces, and 
oblige them to make water iiporu the nobles as they 
entered the^ court. These and su^h’other vices |md 
indecencies, too shocking to mention, were the constant 
amusemer^ts pf this moiiater in the foriA of man, 

AfUir the death* of Ziffer, ilissam, uncle to the fa- 
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mous slave Chusero, who was also one of tlie ifm- 
peror’s catamites, in the absence of the detestable slave 
obtained the regency of Guzerat, where Irt; had not 
been established long, till, in confederacy with a few 
nobles, he rebelled ; but the other Gmrahs of G uzerat 
rising in arms, defeated him, and sent him prisoner tej 
Delhi, where he was not only pardoned, but permitted 
to resume his place in the King’s favour ; Odgi being 
sent to Guzerat, in his stead. About this time news 
arrived, that Eclikki, governor of the Decan, had re- 
belled. The Eyipcror sent a great army to suppress 
that insurrection, who found means to seize the rebel 
and his principal adherents, and to send them to Delhi, 
where Eclikki had, his ears cut off, and the others were 
put to the torture. The gallant JMoultani was advanced 
to* the viceroyship of the Decan. 

Chusero, who had gone to Malabar, staid there 
about one year. lie plundered the country of about 
one hundred and tw enly elephants, a perfect diumoiicF 
of 168 ruttys, with other jewels and gold to a great 
amount. His ambition was increased by his wealth, 
and he began to aspire 'to the throne. Not being able 
to join to his interest any of the gicat officers of his 
army, he formed the means of their destruction. For 
this purpose he called one Tilbiga from the governnjent 
of the island of Koohe, Timur and IMallcck Affghan, 
who were on different services, and gave out that ho 
had orders to return to Delhi. These nobles, having 
intelligence of his intentions, disobeyed his commanefs, 
and wrote a remonstrance to the ICrnpcror, accusing 
Chusero of a conspiracy against the state. Mubarick, 
on this, ordered them to seize him, and send him pri- 
soner to Delhi, w^hich rxcordingly they found means 
to execute. But when he came before the King, he 
pleaded his own iniipcencc so artfully, and blamed his 
accusers with sutb plausibility of truth, that the Em- 
peror, believing the wdiole proceeded from the disgust 
of theiy being cemmanded by his favourite, he recalled 
them I and notwithstanding they gavc^ undoubted proofs 
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of their assertions, he was determined to listen to no- 
thing against this vile catamite. lie dishonoured them, 
confiscated^all their estates, turning them out to poverty 
and the world. The other Omrahs seeing that the 
enemies of Chusero, right or wrong, were devoted to 
destruction, the men of the best principles among them 
made excuses, and obtained leave to retire to distant 
parts of the empire ; while the abandoned to all honour 
joined themselves to the catamite, who was now the 
object of universal dread, as w ell as the source of all 
benefits and promotion. This slave, in the mean time, 
cherished his own ambitious views, and* began again to 
form measures for his own advancement. 

To accomplish his purpose, he told the King, “ That 
as his own fidelity and services hatf been by his Ma- 
jesty so generously rew^arded, and as he might still 
have occasion for them in the conduct of his military 
affairs, w’hile the Oiniaiis, from the pride of family, 
^^{ere seditious and disobedient to his commands, he 
begged that he might be permitted to call some of his 
relations from (luzerat, in whom he could more cer- 
tainly confide.” Mubarick agreed to this request ; 
and Chusero sent a great sum of m.oney, by some of 
his agents, to Guzerat, who collected about twenty 
tliousand of tlie dregs of the people, and brought them 
to Delhi. Every place of profit and trust w'crc con- 
ferred upon those vermin, which bound tliem fast to 
Chusero’s interest ; and also upon all the villains about 
the city, who w^ere remarkable for their boldness and 
address. 

Tlie Emperor, in the mean time, going to hunt to- 
wards Jirsava, a plot was formed to assassinate him. 
But this was laid aside, on aceguni of some diflercnce 
in opinion among the conspirators : and therefore they 
resolved to perform their tragedy in the palace. Mu- 
barick returned to Delhi, and, according to custom, 
^ve himself up to his debaucheries. Chusero was 
warm in his project, and took the opportunity of a 
• favourable hoeir to beg leave of Mubarick W entertain 
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his friends in the outer court of the palace. The Em- 
peror not only consented, but issued orders to give 
them free access at all times ; by which ^means the 
courts of the palace became crowded with those vermin. 
In the mean time, the Casi Zea, who was famous for 
his skill in astroloj^y, though upon this occasion, we 
imagine, he consulted his own judgment and not the 
stars, ran into the presence, and kissed the ground. 
“ O King,” said he, “ Chusero is concerting means for 
your assassination. If this should prove false, his 
honesty will be the better established; if otherwise, 
caution is neceSsary, because life is a most inestimable 
jewel.’* Mubarick smiled at the old man, who had 
been one of his preceptors, and told him, he would 
make enquiry into that affair : while instantly Chusero 
entered in a female dress, with all the affectations of a 
girl. The Emperor, upon seeing the infapious cata- 
mite, repeated a verse to this effect : ‘‘ If my beloved 
were guilty of ten thousand crimes, one smile from hiin 
and I forget them all.” He then embraced Chusero, 
and actually did forget all that the Casi had said. 

That night, as the Gasi ivas suspicious of treason, ho 
could not go to rest, but walked out about midnight 
to see whether the guards were Avatchful. In their 
rounds, he met Mundul, uncle to Chusero, who en- 
gaged him in conversation. In the mean time, one 
Jaherba came behind him, and, with one stroke of a 
sword, stretched him upon the ground, leaving him 
only strength to cry out, “ Treason ! treason ! murder 
and treason are on foot!” wliile two servants, wdio 
attended him, run off, screaming aloud, that the Casi 
was assassinated. The guards started up in confusion, 
but they were instantly attacked by the conspirators, 
and massaci’odj before tlicy could prepare for their own 
defence. 

The Emperor,^ alarmed by the noise, asked Chusero, 
Dfho lay in his apartment, the cause of it. The villain 
arose to enqqjre, and going out on the terrace, stood 
for sometime, and returning told the King, that some 
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of <the horses belonging to the guard had broke loose 
from their picquets, and were fighting, while the people 
were endeavouring to lay hold of them. This satisfied 
Mubarick Ibr the present; but, soon after, the conspira* 
tors having ascended the stairs, and got upon the terraces 
whicii led to the royal sleeping-apartment, they were 
.^topped by Ibrahim and Ishaac, with all the porters 
of the private chambers, whom they imincdiatcly put 
to the sword. The Emperor, hearing tlic clasli of 
arms and groans of dying men so near him, rose up in 
great terror and confusion, running towards the harain, 
by a private passage. Chuscro, felring he might 
escape, rushed close after him, and sc'izing him by tlie 
hair in the gallery, struggled with him for some time. 
Mubarick being the stron :rr man, 'threw (’husoro on 
the ground; hut as he h.'d twisted hi'' hand In his hair, 
he could by means di.cngagj^' himself, till some of 
the other conspirators came, and, with a stroke of a 
^bre, cut off his iu'ad, and throw it down into the 
court, proclaiining the deed aloud to those below. 

The conspinitoi s in tlic court below began to be liard 
pressed by the guards and Ijiie sf-rvants, who had 
crowded from ail quaiten-', but npou Ijcaring of the 
Emperor’s fate, thc}’ all liastcn^ d out of the palace. 
The conspirators then shut the gales, and massacred all 
who had not the good fortune to escape ; particularly 
the younger children of the Emperor Alla, Ecredoon, 
Ali, and Omar ; tlicn, Drcaking into tiic havaiii^ com- 
mitted all manner of violence upon the poor women. 
Thus tlic vengeance of (iod o\crtook and exterminated 
the race of Alla, fur his ingratitude to nis uncle Eerose, 
and the streams of hnocent blood which flowed from 
bis hands. Heaven also piuiisljed ^Mubarick, whose 
name and reign arc too infamous U* have a ]>Jace in the 
records of literature ; did notour duty, as an historian, 
oblige us to diis disagreeable task. * liwit notw ithstand- 
Tng, we have, in some places, been^ obliged to thr6w 
the veil of oblivion ‘over circumstances; too horrid to 
relate. 
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This massacre happened on the fifth of the first 
Ribbi, in the year 721 . In tlie morning, Chusero, sur* 
rounded by his creatures, mounted the thfone, and, 
ridiculously, assumed the title of the supporter of 
religion*. He then ordered all the slaves and servants 
of Mubarick, who he thought had the least spark of 
honesty, to be put to death, and their wives and chil- 
dren to be sold for slaves. His brother was dignified 
w ith the title of Chan Chanan, or chief of the Omrahs, 
and married to one of the daughters of the Emperor 
Alla, while he took Dewild^, the widow of Mubarick, 
to himself. He disposed of all the other ladies of the 
seraglio among his beggarly friends. The army now 
remained to be bribed, who loved nothing better than 
a revolution ; for they had always, upon such an oc- 
casion, a donation of six months’ pay immediately 
divided from the treasury. This trifle bought those 
dissolute slaves, who w'crc lost to all sense of gratitude 
or honour. « 

The son of Kirnar, the chief of a gang of thieves, 
received the title of Shaista, and was made chief 
secretary of the empfre, while Ain-ul-MalIcck was 
appointed cajitain-general of tlie imperial armies. Jo- 
nali had the title of Chusero, and the appointment of 
mastec of the horse, with many other distinguishing 
favours, with an intention to gain over the allegiance of 
his father, Ghazi, governor of Lahore and Debalpoor, 
of whom* the usurper w'as in great fear. Notwith- 
standing his promotion, Jonah was touched to the soul 
to see the empire ridden by a gang of villains. 

His father also, who was reckoned a man of great 
bravery and honour in those days, was discontented at 
the infamous proceedii\gs at court, and roused himself 
to revenge. He acquainted his son of his purpose, 
and Jonah took tlie^first opportunity to fly from Delhi, 
and join his father. The usurper was in great per- 
plexity upon the night of Jonah, ^nd began already to 
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giv^ his hopes to the wind. Ghazi immediately pre- 
pared for hostilities, and, by circular letters, invited all 
the Omra^s to join his standard. A great many of 
the subas of the provinces put their troops immedi- 
ately in motion ; but Mogulii, the governor of Moul- 
tan, jealous of precedence, refused to join ; upon which 
occasion, Cyram, a chief of some note in those parts, 
was prevailed upon to assassinate him. Eclikki, go- 
vernor of Samana, notwithstanding the usurper had 
been the occasion of his losing his ears, transmitted 
the circular letter of Ghazi to court, informing him of 
the rebellion, and, taking the field against the con- 
federates, received a signal defeat, and, in his flight to 
Delhi, was fallen upon by the 25emipdars, and cut to 
pieces. The usurper sent his brother, and Sufi, with 
all on whom he could depend, against the confederates* 
Ghazi, MOW joined by Byrain Mith the army from 
Moultan, and other subas, advanced to meet the 
usurper’s army, which he did upon the banks of the 
Sirusti. But as the troops of Ghazi were experiiheed 
in frequent wars with the Moguls, and those of Chuscro 
enervated by indolence and debaucheries, and besides 
lost to all sense of military honour, they were broke on 
the first onset, and all the public treasure, elephants, 
and baggage, were taken. Il’his booty was divided in 
the field among the conquerors. They then continued 
their march in triumph towards Delhi. 'I’he usurper, 
in great embarrassment, marched out of the city, and 
took possession of a strong post near the great ])ond of 
Alahi, with the citadel in his rear, and many gardens 
with high walls in his front. He then opened the 
treasury, and gave three years* pay to his troops, leav- 
ing nothing but the jewels, of sqme of which he also 
disposed. The confederates advancing in sight, an 
action was expected next morning.^ But that night, 
Moultani drew off his forces from tjie* usurper, and 
took the route of Mindu. This struck great terror 
into Chusero’s army. They however dre^v up in order 
<»f battle ; and 'filbiga and Sihaista opposing \he con- 
YOL. L T 
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federates with great bravery, as they advanced through 
the lanes, were at length overpowered and slain. But 
their situation gave such advantages to thp usurper’s 
army, that they maintained their post till the evening ; 
when the infamous Chusero fled, with a few of his 
friends, towards Jilput. In the way he was deserted 
by all his attendants, and obliged to conceal himself m 
a tomb, from whence he w as dragged the next day, and 
ordered to be put to death, together with his brother, 
who was taken in a neighbouring garden. 

The day after this action, being the first of Shaban, 
all the Oinrahs and magistrates of the city came to pay 
their respects to the victor, and made him a present of 
the keys of tlie capital. He mounted his liorsc, and 
entered Delhi in triumph. When he came in sight of 
the palace of a thousand pillars, he began to w^eep, 
crying with a loud voice : “ O ye subjects pf this great 
empire ! I am no more than one of you, who unsheathed 
my sword to deliver you from oppression, and rid tjie 
workii of a monster. IVIy endeavours, by the blessing 
of God, have been crowned with success. If therefore 
any of the royal line remain, let them be brought, that 
justice may take place, and that we, his servants, may 
prostrate ourselves before his throne. But if none of 
the race of Kings have escaped the bloody hands 
of tyranny and usurpation, let the most wortliy of the 
illustrious order be elected among you, and I shall 
swear to abide by your choice.” 

The people cried out with one voice, that none of 
the princes were now alive; that as he had sliielded 
them from the vengeance of the Moguls, and delivered 
tliem from the rage of a tyrant, none was so worthy to 
reign. Then seizing, him, in a manner by violence, 
they placed him upon the throne, and hailed him King 
of the World. But he assumed the more modest title 
of Yeas-ul-dicn 'fuglick, or the refoi’mer of religion. 
The reign of Cnusero was five months. Nothing in 
history can exhibit such an example of the dissolute and 
infamous manners of any age or nation; as we are pre^ 
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seated with in the accounts of this wicked and shameful 
usurpation, though it was scarcely more dishonourable 
to mankin^ than the reign of the abandoned Mubarick, 
who had some right to the empire. 

During the short usurpations of the two Cafoors, 
and the reign of Mubarick, there were very few altera- 
iions in the state of Asia. Ajuli Palipata sat on the 
Mogul throne of Tartary and China ; and Abusaid, of 
the race of Zingis, on that of Persia. 


TUG LICK I. 

We have no true accounts of the pdtiigrec of Tuglick*. 
It is generally believed that his father, whose name was 
Tuglick, bad been, in his youth, brought up as an 
imperial slave, by Balin. His mother was one of the 
tjribe of the Jits. But indeed the pedigrees of the Kings 
of the Patan empire make such a wretched figpre m 
history, that we could wish to omit them, were it not 
to show how far the depravity and corruption of a 
people can plunge them into the sink of slavery, and 
subject them to the vilest of men. 

When Tuglick mounted the throne, he began to 
regulate the affairs of government, which had fallen 
into the utmost disorder, by the most salutary and 
advisable methods, which gained him general esteem. 
He repaired the palaces and fortifications, founded 
others, and encouraged industry and commerce. Men 
of genius and learning were called to court ; institutes 
of laws and government were established and founded 
upon the Coran, and the ancient usages of the empire. 

Jonah, the Emperor’s eldest son, was declurcJ heir 
apparent, with the title of Ali, and all llie royal ensigns 
conferred upon him. His other foift' sons were entitled 
Byram, Ziffer, Mamood, and Nus(A’it. Byram Iba, 

* Sultan Yeas-ul-dien Tuglick Shaw. 
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who had so effectually assisted him with the army ffom 
Moultan, Avas adopted his brother, by the title of the 
noble Chusero, and appointed viceroy of thf provinces 
upon the Indus. Assid, his nephew, was appointed 
lord of the presence; and Malleck Baha, his other 
nephew, chief secretary of the empire. Shadi, the 
Emperor’s brother and son-in-law, was made vizief. 
Burhan had the government of Deogire conferred upon 
him; and Tartar, the government of another district in 
that country called Ziffer-abad. 

The Emperor, in the mean time, stationed troops 
upon the frontiers towards Cabul, and built forte 
to defend the country from the incursions of the 
Moguls, which h^ did so eftectually as not to be trou- 
bled by these invaders during his reign. In the second 
year from his accession, Jonah, the Emperor’s eldest 
son, with some of the old Omrahs, and th« troops of 
Chinderi, Budaoon, and Malava, was dispatched to- 
wards Tillingana, to chastise Lidderdco, the Indian 
prince of Arinkil, who had, during the late disturbances, 
wrested his neck from the yoke, and refused to send 
his tribute, while the Raja of Deogire had also swerved 
from his allegiance. Jonah having advanced into those 
countries, began a barbarous Avar with fire and sword. 
Lidderdeo opposed liim Avith some vigour, but Avas in 
the end obliged to retreat into the city of Arinkil, 
Avhich Jonah immediately invested. 

The siege Avas carried on Avith great loss on both 
sides, till tlie walls Avere battered doAvn, and a practi- 
cable breach made, 'i'hc Mahommedan army, in the 
mean time, on account of the hot winds and bad water, 
were seized Avith a malignant distemper, that swept 
hundreds to their grg^ves every day. Many became 
desirous to return home, and spread false reports 
through the camp, Avhich threw universal conster- 
nation among' l^lie army. As thcj’e .had been no 
advices for above a month froin Delhi, Zuda Dimiski 
the poet, and some others who were companions of 
Jonah, r6,ised a report, by way of jest, tltat Che Emperor^ 
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wrfs dead, and that a great revolution had happened in 
Dellii. Not content with this, they went to the tents 
of Timurji Afghan, Cafoor Mordar, and Tiggi, who 
were the principal Omrahs in the camp, and toid thena 
such and such was the state of affairs at Delhi, and 
that Prince Jonah, knowing them, as old Omrahs, 
io have an equal right witli himself to the empire, had 
resolved to dispatch them. 

The Omrahs, giving implicit belief to this false infor- 
mation, fled that night, with all their dependants, from 
the camp. Jonah, thus deserted, jvas under the 
necessity of retreating, in great disorder, towards Deo- 
gire, whither he was pursued by tlie besieged, with 

f reat slaughter. In the mean time advices arrived from 
)elhi, that all was well, and Jonah halted at Deogir^, 
to collect his scattered army. The four Omrahs wdio 
fled, having disagreed among themselves, had each 
taken a separate route, by which means they were 
fallen upon by the Indians, plundei'ed of then’ elephants, 
camels, and baggage, and othei'wise greatly harassed in 
their march. J'iinur and Tiggi were both slain, while 
Afghan and Cafoor were seized by their own troops, 
and brought prisoners to Dcogire. An inquiry was 
made into their conduct, the authors of the disturbance 
seized, and all of them sent prisoners to Delhi. The 
Emperor ordered the propagators of the false intelli- 
gence to be buried alive, with this severe sarcasm : 
“ That they had buried him alive in jest, bift that he 
w'ould bury them alive in good earnest.” 

Prince Jonah was obliged to retreat from Deogire, 
and brought only back three thousand horse, of all his 
great army, to Delhi, lie in two months, however, 
made great preparations, and, with a more numerous 
army than the former, took the route of Arinkil. lie 
took in his way the city of Bcdir, on the frontiers 
of Tillingana, *and other places, wher^he left garrisoq^. 
lie then advanced to the capital, renewed the siege, 
and, in a short time, reduced it. Some thousaivds of 
*the unfevrtuflate Hindoos were massacred, an^ Liddejr- 
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deo, with his family, taken prisoners. Jonah sent ttie 
prisoners, their treasure, elephants, and effects, to 
Delhi, under charge of Kuddir and Chajd. Upon 
their arrival, great rejoicings were made in the new 
citadel, which the Emperor had built, by the name of 
Tughlickabad. The Prince, having appointed tfust^^ 
Omrahs to govern the country of Tillingana, proceeded 
in person towards Jagenagur*. In that place he took 
forty elephants from the Raja, and sent them to his 
father. Returning then to Arinkil, he staid there a few 
days, and contiFued his march to Delhi. 

In the beginning of the year 724, complaints arrived 
from Bengal of the great oppressions committed by the 
governors of that* kingdom. Tuglick appointed his 
son Jonah to the government of Delhi, and, with a 
great army, marched towards Bengal. When he had 
readied Nahib, Nazir, the grandson of th5 Emperor 
Balin, who had remained in that government since the 
death of his father, arrived, in a respectful mannef, 
from Bengal, nith many valuable presents. He was 
confirmed in his government of the whole kingdom of 
Bengal, and honoured with royal dignities ; and tlie 
Emperor prepared for his return. When he was pass- 
ing near the hills of Turhat, the Indian prince of those 
parts appearing in arms, he pursued him into the 
woods. Finding his army could no longer continue 
the pursuit, he alighted, and calling for a hatchet, cut 
down one of the trees with his own hand. The troops, 
upon seeing this, set to .work with such spirit, that the 
forest seemed to vanish before them, till they arrived at 
a fort surrounded with seven ditches full of water, and 
a high wall. The King immediately invested it, began 
the siege, filled up thV; ditches, and broke down the 
wall in three weeks. He took the Raja, his family, 
and w'ealth, and cenferred the government of Turhat 
upon the noble iVhmed, and returned with his army 
towards Delhi. 


* Now Cattack in O/l&sa. 
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When the Emperor had reached Af^hanpoor, he was 
met by Prince Jonah, with all the nobles of Delhi, to 
congratulE^e him upon his safe return. But his death 
was now approaching. His son had in that place raised 
a wooden house, in three days’ time, for his father’s 
reception. The entertainment being over, the King 
was preparing to mount, and every body hastened out 
to be ready to accompany him. The roof of the build- 
ing fell instantly in, and killed the Emperor and five 
of his attendants, as he was rising to follow the 
Omrahs. ‘ ^ 

Some authors attribute this accident to the newness 
of the building, and the motion of tlie elephants that 
were preparing without. Others giv,e it to design, witli 
which they cliarge Jonali, as the raising this unnecessary 
building seems indeed to indicate. But others ascribe 
it to lightning; so that the matter still remains in 
doubt. The dcatli of Tiiglick happened in the month 
of the first Ribbi of the year 725, after a reign of four 
years and some months. The jioet, the noble Chuscro, 
wdiQ;livcd down to the end of this Emperor’s reign, has 
favoured posterity with his history at large, by which 
it appears that he was p great and virtuous prince. 


MAHOMMED III. 

After the King’s funeral obsequies w^cre performed, 
his eldest son, Jonah, ascended the throne by the name 
of Mahommed, and proceeded from Tuglickabad to 
Deliii. The streets of that city were strowed with 
flowers, the houses adorned, the drums beating, and 
every demonstration of joy exhibited. The new- Em- 
peror ordered some elephants, loaded with gold and 
silver, before and behind him, which was scattered 
among the populacje. Tatar, wliom the Emperor 
Tuglick had adopted, and appointed to Ahe government 
of Zif^eraUad*, w^afv now Konoured with tne title of 
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Byram, and presented with a hundred elephants,* a 
crorc of golden rupees, two thousand horse, and the 
government of Bengal. To Sinjer of Bq^uchshan, 
Mahommed gave seventy lacks in silver. To Malleck, 
eighty lacks; and toMolana, his preceptor, forty lacks; 
all in one day. The learned Molana Cumi had an 
annual pension of one lack, and Malleck of Ghizni/ 
tlie poet, another to the same amount. 

His generosity, in short, was like his wealth, without 
bounds, which no man could well account for, there 
being no great sum in the treasury upon his accession. 
It is therefore 'probable, tiiat he had concealed the 
riches of the prince of Arinkil, from Tuglick, and that 
his liberality was supplied from the wealth of the 
Decan, which circumstance strengthens our suspicion 
thJit he w’as accessary to his father’s death. Some 
writers, notwithstanding this suspicion, make long 
panegyrics upon his virtues and accomplishments. 
He, it must be acknowledged, aimed at universal 
knowledge, was conversant in all the literature of the 
times, .,ijd a patron of learned men, giving them pro- 
fusely pensions for a magnificent subsistence. Mahom- 
med Avas, at the same time, very strict with regard 
to public and private worship. Jle ordered prayers to 
be read in the mosques five times every day. He dis- 
couraged all intemperate pleasures, and set the example 
by his owm rigid life. But it is to be suspected, that 
lie acted the mean character of a hypocrite, for he was 
vindictive and inhuman, delighting in the blood of his 
subjects, and condemning them, without distinction of 
right or wrong, to cruel and ignominious deaths. 

In the beginning of the reign of Mahommed, before 
the empire was properly settled, Siri, chief of the tribe 
of Zagatay, a Ilfogul general of great fame, invaded 
IJindostan, in the year 727, with an innumerable army, 
with a view to make an entire conquest of.it. Having 
subdued Lirnghan; Moultan, and the northern pro- 
vinces, he advp.nced towards Delhi with incredible 
expedilion/ and invested it. Mahpmmed, ‘seeing he 
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could not cope with the enemy in the field, and that 
the city must soon fall, began to sue for peace; he sent 
an immerse present, in gold and jewels, to soften the 
Mogul chief, who at last consented, upon receiving 
almost the price of the empire, to return to his own 
country, taking Guzerat and Sind in his way, which he 
plundered of a world of wealth. 

Mahommed turned his thoughts to war, and the 
regulation of his army. He subdued, by dificrent 
generals, many distant countries, such as Door, Sum- 
miidir, Maber, Compila, Arinkil, some of which pro- 
vinces had revolted, and others had ne^^r been subject- 
ed by the arms of the Islamites. He soon after redu- 
ced the Carnatic to the extemities of the Decan, and 
from sea to sea, obliging all the Hajas to pay him 
ti ibutc, by which means he again filled the treasury with 
money. • 

But, during the convulsions which soon after shook 
tlie empire, all these foreign conquests were wrested 
from the yoke. The causes of the disturbances were 
chiefly these ; the heavy imposts, which were, in this 
reign, tripled in pome provinces ; the passing copper 
money for silver, by public decree ; the raising tJiree 
Iiundred and seventy thousand horse for the conquest 
of ("horassan and Maver-nl-nere ; the sending one 
hundred thousand horse tow ards the mountains betw'een 
India and China ; the cruel massacre of many Mahom- 
niedans, as well as Hindoos, in dificrent parte of India; 
and many other lesser reasons, wdiich, for the sake of 
bR'vity, we shall forbear to mention. 

The imposts upon the necessaries of life, wdiicli 
were levied with the utmost rigour, were too great for 
the power of industry, and consequently the country 
was involved in distraction and confusion. Tiie farmers 
w ere forced to fly to the woods, and to maintain them- 
.selves by rapine. The lands bcin^left uncultivated, 
famine began to desolate whole jJrovinccs, and the 
sufferings of the people obliterated fr9m their minds 
eyery idea «of ‘government, and subjection tc? authority. 
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The copper money, for want of proper regulations, 
w'as productive of no less evils than that which we 
have already specified. The King, unfortiyiately for 
his people, adopted his ideas upon currency, from 
a Chinese custom of using paper upon the Emperor’s 
credit with the royal seal appended, for ready money. 
Mahommed, instead of paper, struck a copper coin,' 
which, being issued at an imaginary value, he made 
current by a decree throughout Hindostan. The mint 
was under very bad regulations. Bankers acquired 
immense fortunes by coinage, whilst the merchants 
made their payifients in copper to the poor manufac- 
turers, at the same time that tliey themselves received 
for their exports, silver and gold. There was much 
villainy also practised in the mint; for a premium 
to* those who had the management of it, the merchants 
had their coin struck considerably below •-the legal 
value; and these abuses were overlooked by the 
government. But the great source of the misfortune* 
consequent upon this debasement of the coin, was the 
known instability of government. Public credit could 
not long subsist in a ‘state so liable to revolutions 
as Hindostan ; for how' could the people in the remote 
provinces receive for money, the base representative of 
a treasury that, so often changed its master ? 

Erorri* these evils general murmurs and confusions 
arose thioughout the cmpiie. The Emperor, to case 
the minds., of the people, was obliged to call in the 
copper currency. But there had been such abuses in 
the mint, that, after the treasury was emptied, there 
still remained a hcav}' demand. This he was forced to 
strike ofl, and thousands were ruined. The Einjicror 
hiinsclt Mas so far froin M-inning by this indigested 
scheme, that he lost all he had in his treasury ; and the 
bankers accumulated immense fortunes, on the ruin of 
their sovereign amj people. Mahommed, by the advice 
of *Amir Norose, Mogul chief, who, with thousands 
of his tribe, ha<jl entei’ed into the service, raised a great 
army. The Mogul buoyed up thjp Em'lievor’s mind 
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with the facility of reducing both Persia and Tartary ; 
but before these mighty projects could be put in execu- 
tion, he iell in arrears to Jiis forces. Tlicy, finding 
they could not subsist without pay, dispersed them- 
selves over the empire, and carried pillage, ruin, and 
death, to every quarter. These misfortunes compre- 
hended the domestic transactions of many years. The 
public treasury being squandered by impolitic schemes 
and follies of various kinds, the King entered into a 
project to repair his finances, equally absurd with that 
by which they were principally ruined. 

Having heard of the great wealth of China, IVIahom- 
med formed a resolution to subdue that kingdom ; but, 
ft> accomplish liis design, it w'as first necessary to con- 
quer the country of Himmatchil, which lies between 
the borders of China and India. lie accordingly,''in 
the year *738, ordered one hundred thousand horse, 
under the command of b.is sister’s sou (’husero, to hub- 
tlue the mountainous country of Himmatchil, and fix 
garrisons as far as tlic frontiers of Ciiina. When this 
should be done, he proposed to advance in person, 
with his whole force, to invadc’ihat emj)ire. The Om- 
rahs and counsellors of state went so far, as plainly to 
tell him, that the troops of India never yet could, and 
never would, advance a step within the limits of that 
mighty empire, and that the whole was a visionary 
project. 7^hc Emperor insisted u[>on making the ex- 
periment, and accordingly this army was pul; in motion, 
and, having entered the mountains, began to build 
small forts on the road, to secure a communication ; 
proceeding in this manner to the boundaries of China, 
w'here a numerous army appeared to oppose them. As 
their numbers w^ere by this time greatly dimhiisljed, 
and much inferior to that of the enemy, tiie lioops of 
Hindostan w'erc struck with unjversal dismay, upon 
considcring^their distance from home,* the rugged ways 
they had passed, a^d the rainy season which was noTv 
approaching ; besides the scarcity of provisions^ wdiich 
now began to be iscverely felt. In this consternation* 
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they bent their march towards the foot of a mountElSn, 
where the savage inhabitants of the hills poured down 
upon them, and plundered their baggage, ^ while the 
Chinese army lay in their front. 

In this distressful situation they remained for seven 
days, suffering the extremities of famine without know- 
ing how to proceed. At length such a heavy rain fell,* 
that the cavalry were up to tlieir bellies in water, which 
obliged the Chinese to remove their camp to a greater 
distance. Chnsero then determined to endeavour to 
make his retrea^ but the low countr;^ was quite cover- 
ed with water, and the mountains with impervious 
■woods. Their misfortunes now came to a crisis. Hav- 
ing lost the road, Jthey found themselves in such a« 
unfortunate situation, that they could find no way out 
buY that by which they entered, which was now pos- 
sessed by the enemy. This whole army im short, in 
the space of fifteen days, fell a prey to famine, and a 
victim to false ambition ; scarce a man coming back to» 
relate the particulars, except those who Avere left behind 
in the garrisons. A tew of them escaped indeed the 
rage of the enemy, but could not escape the more fatal 
tyranny of their Emperor, who ordered them to be put 
to death, upon their return to Delhi. 

Baha, the Emperor’s nephew, an Omrah of great 
reputation, known more generally by his original name 
Kirshasib, who possessed a government in the Dccan 
called Sagliir, began to turn his thoughts upon the em- 
pire, and gained over many of the nobles of the Dccan 
to his party. By their influence, and the great riches 
Avhich he had accumulated, his power became very 
forjnidablc. lie then attacked some Omrahs "who con- 
tinued finn in their allegiance, obliging them to take 
refuge in the fort of JMindu. Mabommed having intel- 
ligence of the revolt, commanded Jehan, with many 
other Omrahs and, the whole power of Ouzerat, to 
chastise the rebel. ' When the imperial army arrived 
before Dcogire,, they found Kirshasib drawn up in 
Order of baYtle to receive them : byt, after *a ggllant 
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contest, he was defeated. He fled towards his govern- 
ment; but not daring to remain there, he carried off 
his family^ and wealth to Campala in tlie Carnatic, and 
took protection in the dominions of the Raja of tliat 
J)lace, with whom he had maintained a friendly in- 
tercourse. 

’ Mahommed, in the mean time, took the field, and 
arrived soon after at Deogire. He sent from thence 
Jehan with a great force against the prince of Campala, 
by whom the imperialists were twice defeated; but, 
fresh reinforcements arriving from Deogire, Jehan en- 
gaged the Raja a third time, and carried the victory. 
He took tile prince prisoner, but Kirshasib fled to the 
eourt of Bellaldco, who, fearing to draw the same mis- 
fortunes upon himself, seized upon* him, and sent him 
bound to the general, and acknowledged his subjectfon 
to the empire. Jehan immediately dispatched the pri- 
soner to court, where the Emperor ordered him to be 
flayed, and shown a horrid spectacle, all around the 
city ; while the executioner proclaimed aloud, “ Thus 
shall all traitors to their King perish.” 

The Emperor was so much pleased w ith the situation 
and strength of Deogire, that, considering it more cen- 
trical than Dellii, he determined to make it his capital. 
But, upon proposing tliis attair in his council, the ma- 
jority were of opinion, that Ugein was a more proper 
place for that purpose. The King, however, had pre- 
viously formed his resolution. He therefore gave or- 
ders that the city of DelJii, wliich w as then the envy of 
the w'orkl, should be rendered desolate, and that men, 
women, and children, with all tlufir eflects and cattle, 
should make a grand migration to Deogire. To ndd 
magnificence to the migration,^ he commanded trees to 
be tore up by the roots, and planted in regular rows 
along the road, to yield the emigrants a shade, and that 
all wlio hud, not money to defray Itheir charges, should 
be maintained at the public expi>nce. He ordci’ed 
that for the future Deogire should be called Dowlata- 
badj or the fortunate city; raised noble buildings, and 
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dug a deep ditch round the walls, which he repaiied 
and beautified. Upon the top of the hill upon which 
the citadel stood, he formed large reservoirs^for water, 
and made a beautiful garden. Tliis change, however, 
greatly affected tiie empire, and distracted the minds ot* 
the people, liut the Emperor’s orders were strictly 
complied with, and the ancient capital left desolate. • 

Mahommed having effected this business, marched 
his army against the fort of Gundana, near dinner. 
Nack-naig, who was chief of the Colies, opposed him 
with great bravery, but was forced to take refuge 
within his walft. As the place was built upon the 
summit of a steep mountain, inaccesssible but by one 
narrow pass cut in the rock, the Emperor had no hopes 
of reducing it but By famine. He accordingly ordered 
it *lo be blockaded, and, at the same time, made some 
ineffectual attacks, in which he was repulsed.with great 
loss. The garrison becoming straitened for provisions, 
and having no hopes of Mahommed’s retreat, delivered 
up the place at the expiration of eight months ; and he 
soon after returned to Dowlatabad. 

He ijad not been long in his capital, when he heard 
that Ills father’s firm friend Ibah, the viceroy of Moul- 
ton, had rebelled, and was then reducing the country 
about the Indus with a great army. The cause of the 
revolt wa!} this : Mahommed having sent an order to all 
his Omrahs to send their families to Dowlatabad, the 
messenger, who was dispatched to Moultan, presuming 
too much upon the King’s authority, upon observing 
some delay, proceeded to impertinent threats. He one 
day told 1 ball’s son-in-law% that he believed his father 
was meditating treason against tlie King. High words 
upon tliis arose between them, which soon ended in 
bloivs ; and the messenger had his head struck off, by 
one of Ibali’s servants. Ibah, knowing the vengeful 
disposition of Maiipihmed, w'as sensible th§it this disre- 
spect to his authority w'ould never be forgiven, and 
resolved to seek refuge in arms. 

The’ Emperor, upon these advices, put‘hk spears in 
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motion, and liastened towards Moultan ; and Ibah, witli 
a numerous army, prepared to dispute the field. Both 
armies at last met, and, eager for victory, engaged with 
great resolution ; but after a great slaughter on both 
Bides, misfortune darkened the standards of Ibah, and 
his troops, turning their backs upon glory, abandoned 
-the field. Mahommed immediately gave orders for a 
general massacre of the inhabitants of Moultan; but 
the learned Shecli Rukun interceded for them, and pre- 
vented the ejffects of this horrible mandate. Ibah was 
taken in the pursait, and his head brouglit to the King, 
who returned towards Delhi. * 

At siglit of their native country and city, all those 
who had been forced to Dowlatabad began to desert 
the imperial army, and to dispersfe themselves in the 
woods. The Emperor, to prevent the consequence^ of 
this desertion, took up his residence in the city ; whi- 
ther he invited them, and remained there for the space 
pf two years. But then he again revolved in his mind 
the scheme of making Dowlatabad his ca])ital. He 
removed his family, obliging the nobles to do tlic same, 
and carried off the whole city a second time, to the 
Dccan; leaving tliat noble metropolis a habitation for 
owls, and tiie ivild beasts of the desert. 

About this time the taxes were so heavily imposed, 
and exacted with such rigour and cruelty, by the officers 
of the revenue, that the wdiolc extent of that fertile 
country, between the two rivers (ianges and .Jumna, 
were particularly oppressed. The fanners, weary of 
their lives, in one day set fire to thei»* ov\ji houses, and 
retired to the woods, with their families and cattle. 
The tyrant, having received intelligence of tiiis circum- 
stance, ordered a body of troops to massacre these un- 
happy people if tliey resisted, and, if lliey should he 
taken, to put out their eyes. Many populous provinces 
were, by tlijs inhuman decree, laid* vvaite, and remained 
so for sevcrdl ^ears. The colony *of Dowlatabad Vas 
.Iso in great disti’action ; the \)eo])le, without houses, - 
®^'’ithout CKiployinent, were reduced to IhcAilmobt dis^ 
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tress. The tyrannies of the cruel Mahommed exceed- 
ed, in short, any thing we have met with in history, of 
which the following is a horrid instance. When he 
remained at Delhi, he led his army out to fiunt, as is 
customary with princes. When they arrived in the 
territory of Birren, he plainly told them, that he came 
not to hunt beasts but men ; and, without any obviousr 
reason, began a general massacre of the wretched in- 
habitants. He had even the barbarity to bring home 
some thousands of their heads, and to hang them over 
the city walls. He, upon another occasion, made an 
excursion of thfe same nature towards Kinnogc, and 
massacred all the inhabitants of that city, and the ad- 
jacent country for many miles, spreading terror and 
desolation wherevcf he turned his eyes. 

^Jut to return to the chain of history : During this 
time, Fuchir, after the death of Bjram, rebelled in 
Bengal, having slain Kuddir, and possessed himself of 
the three provinces of Bengal The Emperor, at thQ 
same time, received advices, that Seid Hassen had re- 
belled in Maher. He ordered Ibrahim the son of 
Hassen, and all his family, to prison ; then marched in 
the year 742, from the sacking of Kinnoge, towards 
Mabcr. When he had reached Dowlatabad, he laid a 
heavy tax upon that city and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, which awakened tlic people into rebellion ; but 
his numerous army soon reduced all the unhappy in- 
surgents tq their former slavery. From that place he 
sent* back a part of his army, and Chaja Jehan, to 
Delhi, while he himself marched with another force 
towards Maber, by the w^ay of Tillingana. 

When Mahommed arrived before Ariiikil, there hap- 
pened to be a plague in that city, by which he lost a 
great part of his ariiiy*. He himself had a violent 
struggle for his own life, and was obliged to leave one 
of his Omrahs, Ahinfcd, to command the army, and re- 
tarn towards Dow latabad. On the way he w'as seized 


Bedgal, a: this time, was divided into three goieritoici^ts. t) 
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with a violent tooth-ache, and lost one of his teeth, which 
he ordered to be buried with much ceremony at Bcir, 
and a magnificent tomb to be reared over it, which still 
remains a Jnonument of human vanity and lolly. Hav- 
i|jg arrived at Patan, he found himself better, and 
halted, to take medicines for some days. In this place, 
l\e gave to Sultani the title of Nuserit Chan, and the 
government of Bidder on the Indus, with its depend- 
encies, which yielded annually a revenue of one crorc of 
rupees. He, at the same time, conferred the govern- 
ment of Dowlatab^d and of the country of the Mahrat- 
tors upon Cuttulich his preceptor. j 

He proceeded from Patan in his palankie to Delhi, 
having heard of some disturbance among the Patan 
soldiers, stationed in that capital. He, at this period, 
gave leave to such of the inhabitants of Dowlatabad as 
were willing to return to Delhi, to follow him. Many 
thousands returned, but they had almost perished on 
the way by a famine, which then desolated the coun- 
tries of Malava and Chinderi. When they came to 
Delhi, they found that the famine raged with redoubled 
violence in that city, insomuch that very few could pro- 
cure the necessaries of life. Mahommed, for once, 
seemed affected with human miseries. He even for 
some time entirely changed his disposition, and took 
great pains to encourage husbandry, commerce, and all 
kinds of industry. He opened the treasury, and di- 
vided large sums to the inhabitants for tliese purposes. 
But as the people were really in great distress, they 
expended the money in the necessaries \)f life, and many 
of them were severely punished upon that account. 

Shalioo, a chief of the Mountain Afguns, about this 
time, commenced hostilities to the northward, [toured 
down like a torrent upon Moultan, which he laid waste, 
and killed Begad, the imperial viccioy, in battle, and 
put his army to flight. Mahotnin«?d, having ])re]iarcd 
an army at Delhi, moved tOAvards ^ffoultan, but Slui-, 
hoo, upon the King's approach, wrote him a submis- 
sive letter, ^ai)d fled to the mountains \)f i\fgaiMstari. 

VOL. t. ^ 
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The Kmpcror, perceiving that it was idle to pursue him, 
returned to Delhi. The famine continued still to r&ge 
in the city so dreadfully, that men eat one another. 
He ordered, in this distress, another distribution of 
money towards the sinking of wells, and the cultivatiop 
of lands, but the people, weakened by hunger, and 
distracted by private distresses in their families, made 
very little progress, while the drought continued, and 
rendered their labour vain. At the same time, the 
tribes of Mindahir, and others who inhabited the coun- 
try about Samana, unable to discharge their rents, fled 
into the wood*. The Emperor marched forthMTth 
against them with his army, and massacred some thou- 
sands of these poor slaves. 

In the year 74S, the chief of the Gickers invaded 
Pjmjilb, and killed Tatar the viceroy of Lahore in 
action. Jehan, upon this, was sent against him. Ma- 
hommed, in the mean time, began to enterfain a ridi- 
culous notion, that all tlic misfortunes of his reign pro- 
ceeded from his not being confirmed in the empire by 
the Calipha of Mecca. lie therefore dispatched pre- 
sents and ambassadors, to Arabia, and struck the Cali- 
pha s name, in the place of his own, on all the current 
coin, and prohibitecl all public worship in the mosques, 
till the Calipha’s confirmation should arrive. In the 
year 744, one of the race of the prophet, named Sir- 
sirri, returned with the ambassador, and brought the 
Calipha’s confirmation, and a royal dress. He was 
met without the city by the King in person, who ad- 
vanced to receive him on foot, putting the patent of the 
Caliphat upon his head, and opening it with great 
holemnity. Returning into the city, he ordered a grand 
festival to be celebrated, and public service to be read 
in all the mosques, striking out every King’s name from 
the Chutba, w ho had not been confirmed from Mecca. 
Among the number of those degraded monarchs, was 
,tlv^ Emperor’s own father. He even carried this whim 
so far as to write the Calipba’s name upon his houses, 
robes, anej furniture. These, and some other ridiculous 
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actjons of the life of Mahommed, may reasonably 
make us suspect the soundness of his head. The Ara- 
bian ambassador, after being royally entertained, was 
dismissed '^’ith a letter to his master, full of respect, 
a^id with presents of immense value, and accompanied 
by Kabire, chief of the life-guards. 

. This year Kisnanaig, the son of Liddcrdco, who lived 
near Arinkil, went privately to llcllaldco, the |lrince of 
the Carnatic, and told him, “ That he had heard the 
Mahornmedans, who were now very numerous in the 
Decan, had formed a design of extirpating all the Hin- 
doos ; that it was therefore advisable td prevent them 
in time.” AVhat truth there might be in this report we 
know not, but llellaldco acted as if he w'as convinced 
of such a sclicme. He called a coiincil of his nobles, 
in which it was resolved, that Bellaldeo should first 
secure his own country, by fixing his capital m a pass 
among the mountains, to exclude the followers of Ma- 
hommed from all those kingdoms. Kisnanaig in the 
niean time promised, when matters should be ripe, to 
raise all the Hindoos of Arinkil and Tillingana to his 
assistance. 

Bellaldeo accordingly built a strong city upon the 
frontiers of his dominions, and called it Bigen, from 
the name of his son, to which the word Nagur, or city, 
is now added. He then began to raise, an army, and 
sent part of it under the command of Kisnanaig, who 
reduced Arinkil, and drove Ahmed, the imperial vice- 
roy, to Dowlatabad. Bellaldeo and Kisnanaig having 
joined their forces with the jirinces of Maher and Door- 
summund, who were formerly tributaries to the govern- 
ment of the Carnatic, they seized upon those countries, 
and drove the Mahornmedans before them on all sides. 
In short, within a few monthk, Mahommed had no 
possessions in the Dccan, except Dowlatabad. 

The tyrannical Mahommed, uj[>on r^cceiving intelli- 
gence of those misfortunes, grew 'i^ngeliil, splenetic^ 
and cruel, w’reaking Iris rage upon his unhappy subjects, 
without crime, provocation, or distinctibn. * This con- 

u 2 
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duct occasioned rebellion, robbery, and confusion,^ in 
all parts of the empire. The famine became daily 
more and more dreadful, insomuch that the Emperor, 
not able to procure provisions even for his fiousehold, 
tvas obliged to abandon the city, and to open the gatie% 
and permit the starved inhabitants, whom he had be- 
fore confined, to provide for themselves. Thousands 
crowded towards Bengal, which, as we have before ob- 
served, had revolted from the empire. Mahommed 
encamped his army near Cumpula, on the banks of the 
Ganges, and drew, supplies from the countries of Oud 
and Kurrah. He ordered his people to build houses, 
which at length became a city under the name of Surg- 
dewaric. 

In the year 743^, Nizam Bain, a zemindar, possessed 
of some lands in the province of Oud, and a fellow of 
an infamous character, collected a mob of phe discon- 
tented farmers, and assumed the royal umbrella, under 
the name of Alla, But before Mahommed marched 
against him, the suba of Oud raised his forces, anfl, 
defeating him, sent his head to court. Nuzerit, in the 
same year, who had taken tlie wliole province of Bid- 
der, at one crore of rupees, payable to the treasury, 
finding himself unable to make good that contract, 
rebelled ; but Cuttulich, being ordered against him 
from Dgwlatabad, expelled him from that government. 
During this period, Ali, who was sent from Dowlata- 
bad to cpllect the rents of Kilbirga, finding that coun- 
try destitute of troops, assembled his friends, raised an 
army with the collections, and, in the year 746, erected 
his rebellious standards, and took possession ofiKilbirga 
and Bidder. Mahommed, on this occasion, sent a 
reinforcement to Cuttulich to &u])press him, Cuttulich 
arriving on the confirfCs of Bidder, Ali came out and 
gave him battle; but being defeated, he shut himself 
up in the city. , lie w < 1 - however soon obliged to capi- 
tulate, and Avas sljnt pri'fuier to tiie King, "who banished 
him and his brother to Ghizni. ” 

The sujm of Oud, having paid great attention to thev 
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King, and entirely gained his favour, was appointed to 
the viceroy ship of Dowlatabad and Arinkil, in the 
room of Giiittulich. But he himself looked upon this 
appointment as an impolitic step in the King, consider- 
ing the services Cuttulich had done to his affairs in the 
Pecan, and the power he then enjoyed ; and tliefefore 
thought it a snare laid to draw him quietly from Ids 
own subaship, and then to deprive him of both. In the 
mean time, a number of the clerks of the revenues, 
being convicted of, abuses in their office, were ordered 
to be put to death. Some of those whcksurvived found 
means to escape to the'suba, and endeavoured to con- 
firm him in Ins former ojiinioii of the King’s intentions, 
lie accordingly disobeyed the King’a order, and erected 
the standard of rebellion, sending a detachment of hoijse 
under the command of his brother, who, before Ma- 
honuned received any intelligence of his designs, car- 
ried off all the elephants, camels, and liorses, that were 
grazing or foraging near the royal camji. The F.mpe- 
ror, ill great perplexity , called the troops of the adja- 
cent districts to his assistance ; wiiile Jehan joined liim, 
with an army from Delhi, lie moved his standriids 
against the revolted suha, who, with jjis brothers, had 
now crossed the Ganges, and weie advancing towards 
him, in great hopes that the imperial army, tired and 
disgusted with their sovereign’s tyrannical behaviour, 
would join them. 

Mahommed, enraged at their pre.sumjition, mounted 
his horse, and engaging them, after a short conflict, put 
them to flight. ’J’lie suha was taken prisoner, and his 
brother Shoralla drowned in the Ganges, as lie was 
swimming across, having been wounded in the action, 
while another brother was slab/ in the field. The Em- 
peror was so prejudiced in favour of the suha, that he 
pardoned him, and restored him to liis former dignities, 
saying, that' he was certain that Muluck was a Iqyal 
subject, though he hud been instigated to this rebellion 
by the int),lice and falsehood of othcrl j^lahommed' 
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marched from thence to Barage, to pay his devotions at 
the tomb of Musaood, one of the family of the great 
Mamood, Emperor of Ghizni, who had h^en killed 
there by the Hindoos in the year 557. He distribute^ 
great sums among the Fakiers, who resided at Barage, 
and then returned to Delhi. Another ambassadoF 
arrived at that time from the Calipha, and was received 
with the saraye distinguishing marks of respect as the 
former, and dismissed witli rich presents. Not long 
after, a prince of the noble house oi Abassi arrived at 
Delhi, and was* met by Mahommed, at the village of 
Palum, and he presented him w ith tw^o lacks of rupees, 
a large territory, a palace, and fine gardens. By way 
of respect to the*Caliphat, he placed him upon his 
right hand, and even sometimes ridiculously conde- 
scended to sit down upon the carpet before him, and 
pay him obeisance. 

Some of the courtiers calumniated Cuttulich, go- 
vernor of Dowlatabad, accusing him of oppressions ancl 
other abuses in his government, though a man of jus- 
tice and integrity. T.he King recalled Cuttulich to 
Delhi, ordering his brother Molana, to whom he gave 
the title of Alim, to take charge of w'hat remained to 
the empire of the Decan, till he should send some per- 
son from jcourt. When the King’s order arrived, Cut- 
tulich was digging a great pond or reservoir, which he 
begged his brother to complete, and prepared to return 
to Dcllii, with all the revenues of the Dccan, which he 
had previously secured in a fort called Daragire, upon 
a mountain close to the city. IVIahommed, after the 
arrival of Cuttulich, appointed four governors for the 
Decan, having divided it into four provinces, and de- 
termined to reduce it, (fs before, to his obedience. To 
accomplish his purpose, he ordered a numerous army, 
under the comipand of Ahmed, late governor of Arin- 
(kilr, an Omrah of ^eat reputation, to march to Dowla- 
tabad, and entered into articles with him, that he and 
the other .cliidis. should pay into the ti€ 9 ,sury seven 
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crores of rupees * annually for their governments. To 
make up this sum, and to gratify their own avarice, 
they plundered and oppressed that unfortunate coun- 
try. At the same time, Mahoinmed conferred the go- 
vernment of Malava upon Aziz, a mean fellow, formerly 
a vintner, and told him, that the Amirs of Sidda j' were 
dangerous persons in that country, therefore to endea- 
vour to extirpate them. 

Mahommed then marched back to his old canton- 
ments at Surgdew^ra, and began to encourage cultiva- 
tion, upon a new plan which he himse)/ had invented. 
He appointed an inspector, for the regulation of all 
that related to husbandry, by the name of Amir Kohi, 
who divided the country into districts of sixty miles 
square, under a deputy wdio was to be answ'crablc for 
its cultivation and improvement. Above one hundred 
deputies received their appointments at once, and 
seventy lacks of rupees were issued out of tlie treasury, 
to enable them to carry on this work. 

Aziz, when he arrived at Bedar, invited the Mogul 
chiefs to an entertainment, and assassinated eighty of 
them, with their attendants, lie wrote to the Empe- 
ror an account of this horrible massacre, w ho sent him 


back a present of a dress anti a fine horse, for liis loyal 
services. Such were tlie morals of those wretched 
days 1 The tyrannical Maliomined had now taken it 
into his head, that he w ould be better scrvetl by people 
of low birth, than by the nobility. He dccurdingly 
promoted Litchena a singer, Pira a gardener, Menga 
his son, Baboo a weaver, Muckbil a slave, and other 
low fellows, to the degree of Ornrahs, and gave them 
the command of provinces and high olfices at coujt. 
He, in this, forgot the advice K)f the poet, who wa'itcs, 
that He who exalts the head of a beggar, and hopes 
great things from Iiis gratitude, inverts the nature of 
things, and ‘nourishes a serpent in *1115 bosom.'' This 
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t Mogul captains, v»ho entered into his service with Amir Norose. 
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resolution of the Emperor was occasioned by a noble 
refusal of the Omrahs to put his cruel orders into 
execution. 

In the mean time, the slave Muckbil, with the titl^ 
of Clian Jehani, governor of Guzerat, witli the trea- 
sure, ' and the Emperor’s horses, set out for Delhi. 
The mercenary Moguls of those parts, hearing of his 
intentions, waylaid him with a body of horse, and 
having robbed iiim, retired to Narwalia, the capital of 
Guzerat. iVJahomincd, hcaiing of this robbery, in a 
great rage prcijared for Guzerat, leaving Eerose, his 
nephew, governor at Delhi, and, in the year 748, 
marched to Sultanpoor, about thirty miles without the 
city, where he waited for some reinforcements. Ah 
address came from Aziz the vintner, begging leave to 
go* against the Mogul chiefs, being nearer, and having a 
sufticient force, as he imagined, for that purpbsc. '1 he 
Emperor consented to his request, at the same time 
expressing much doubt of his success, knowing him t6 
be a dastardly and unexperienced officer. Aziz ad- 
V anced towards the rebels ; but, in the beginning of the 
action, he was struck powerless witli terror, and fell 
lieadlong from his horse. lie was taken, and suffered 
a cruel death; his army being defeated with some 
loss. 

Mahommed, being informed of tliis disaster, marched 
from Sultanpoor. It was on this march that he is said 
to have asked Eirni the poet, what crimes a King ought 
to punish with severity ? The poet replied, tliat seven 
sorts of criminals deserved severe punishment; these 
were, apostates from their religion, shedders of inno- 
cent blood, double adulterers, rebellious persons, of- 
ficers disobeying lawful .orders, thieves, and perverters 
of the laws. When he had reached the hills of Abu, 
upon the confines of, Guzerat, he sent one of his prin- 
cipal Omrahs a^aitst the rebels, who met* them in the 
districts of Bai, aifd gave them a total defeat. The 
Emperor, having halted at Baragc, sent ]\;Iuckbil after 
'them, who/ commg.p|) with them asfthey w ere Crossing 
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the Nirbuda, put the'greatcst part to the sword. Tl'he 
few who escaped, taking protection with Madeo, prince 
of Buckelufia, were all plundered of their wealth. 

^ The Emperor, upon tliis occasion, massacred many 
of the Mogul chiefs, and pluiulered Canibait and (lu- 
^erat of every thing valuable, putting all v\ho opposed 
him to the sword. lie then sent to Dowlatahad, to 
seize upon all the Siddas of those parts, to bring them 
to punishment. Muckbil, according to ordeih, sum- 
moned the Siddas/rom Raijor, and many other places. 
The Siddas, conformable to those orders, prepared ior 
Dowdatabad, and wheiv they were all collected, Muck- 
bil dispatched them, under a guard of fifteen Imridred 
horse, to the royal presence. Wlitm the Siddas, or 
Mogul chiefs, were arrived upon tlie fiontii'rsot Cjii- 
zerat, fearing that Mahomnied had a design upon their 
lives, they entered into a couspir.icy lor tlieir own 
security. They, ''ith one accoid, fell upon their guard, 
’51cw Ahmed their chief, with many ol his people, while 
the ycst, under the command of one Ali, Ihd to Dow- 
latabad. 'Ehe Siddas pursneil tliem, am), boibre any 
advices could arrive to put the jilace in a posture of 
defence, they took it as.sault, Ixdng lavmired by the 
troops within, who became seditious. JMuckbil, with 
whose behaviour tlicy were salisfud, was spaied, but 
all the rest of the Kmpcior’s ofiicers were ))ut to death, 
and the treasure divided among tlic coiisjiirators. The 
Siddas of Guzerat, and other parts, who were skulking 
about ill the w oods and mountains, hraring*of tlu suc- 
cess of their brethren, joined them, ismaicl, one of tiie 
nobles of their faction, w'as proclaimed King, by th«'. 
name of Nasir. IMahomnicd, h(‘armg of thi^. rf\o- 
Intion at Dow'Jatabad, Iclt EAiagc, and hastenrd to- 
wards that city. The usurper, having di awn out Iiis 
army, waited to give battle to ’Jic King. The two 
armies accordingly met, and the Moj^uis, though grt^itly 
inferior in number, soused by their ^danger and wrongs, 
assaulted ,thc imperial troops with sywh viplcnc/3, 
the right and left vrings were beat back, and the whole 
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army upon the point of flight. But many of the chief- 
tains who fought, in the van being killed, four thousand 
of the Siddas tied ; and night coining on, Ifltft the vic- 
tory undecided, so that botii armies lay on the field 0/ 
battle. 

A council of w’^ar being, in the mean time, called by 
the Siddas, who had suffered greatly in the engagement, 
it was determined tliat Ismaiel should retire into Dow- 
latabad, with a good garrison, and that the remainder 
should shift for themselves, till Mahommed should 
leave the Dccai>; when they resolved to assemble again 
at Dowlatabad. This wretched conduct was accord- 
ingly pursued. The Emperor ordered Ahmed, who was 
tlien at Elichpoor; to pursue the fugitives, while he 
himself laid siege to the city. 

In the mean time, advices arrived, that one Tiggi, 
heading the Siddas of Guzerat, was joined by many of 
the zemindars, by which means he had taken Nar- 
walia, the capital, and put Muziftcr, the deputy-go- 
vernor of Guzerat, to death; imprisoned Moaz the 
viceroy, and was now marching to lay w^aste Cambait, 
having in his route blockaded Barage. Mahommed, 
upon this, left an Omrah to carry on the siege of Dow’^- 
latabad, and, with the greater part of his army, marched 
with great expedition to Guzerat. He was plundered 
in his w ay of many elephants, and a great part of his 
baggage, by the Indians : he lost also a great many 
men in defending himself. Having, however, arrived 
at Barage,* Tiggi retreated to Cambait, and was pur- 
sued by Biickera, whom the Emperor had detached 
after him. Tiggi, having engaged the pursuers at 
(’ambait, turned the chace upon them, killed Buckera 
and many other Omrah^, while the rest retreated to the 
Emperor. The rebel ordered all the prisoners taken 
in the action, as .well' as those whom he had formerly in 
confinement, to be ‘nut to death ; among the latter was 
TMoaz, viceroy of Guzerat. 

Mahomnied,*” hearing of this cruelly, •biy’athed re- 
venge. He hastened to Cambait, atid figgi, unable to 
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oppose him, retreated*; but was closely pursued thither 
by Mahoinmed. The rebel continued his flight to 
Narwalla, t^and, in the mean time, the Emperor, on 
account of a prodigious rain, was obliged to lialt at 
Assawil a whole month. Advices were brought him at 
Assawil, that Tiggi, having recruited his army at ’N ar- 
walla, was returning to give him battle, lie immedi- 
ately struck his tents, and met the rebel at Kurri. 
Tiggi having injudiciously ordered his men to intoxi- 
cate themselves wjth strong liquors, they attacked the 
imperialists with the fury of madmen^; but the ele- 
phants in front soon repressed this borrowed valour, 
and repulsed and threw into confusion the rebels. An 
easy conquest was obtained : live Jiundred prisoners 
were taken and put to dcatli ; and an equal number 
fell in the field. The Emperor immediately dispatched 
the son of'Buckera in pursuit of the runaways, by the 
way of Tatta, near the mouth of the Indus, whither 
Tiggi had fled ; while the King went in person to Nar- 
walla, and employed himself in settling (iuzerut. 

News, in the mean time, ar/ived from the Deran, 
that the Mogul officers had assembled again under 
Hassen Caco, had defeated Ahmed, who hud fallen in 
the action, and had driven all the imperial troops to- 
wards Malava: that Ismaiel had I'esigned liis regal dig- 
nity, w'hicli Hassen Caco had assumed under the title 
of Alla. IVlalioimncd w’as excessively chagrined upon 
receiving this intelligence, and began to ebusider his 
own tyranny as the cause of all those disorders. He 
therefore resolved to govern with more mildness and 
liumanity for the future. He called his nephew Ferose, 
and other nobles, with their troops, in order to dispa icli 
them against Caco. • 

Before those Omrahs arrived, the King w as infunned 
that the usurper’s army was j)rs)digiout)ly increased. 
He therefoTt; determined first, to *se{tle Ciuzerat and 
Carnal and then to marcli in pel-son to the Dccan* 
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but this business was not so soofa accomplished, as* he 
at first imagined ; for he spent a whole year in regu- 
lating Guzerat, and in recruiting his army./ The next 
year was also spent in besieging the fort of Carnal, 
reducing Cutch, and the adjacent territories. Some 
authors affirm, that JVIahommed took the fort of Carnal,; 
but otlicrs, of better autliority, say, tliat he desisted 
from that attempt, upon receiving some presents from 
the lluja. Tlie poet IJirui informs us, that Mahom- 
med, one day, about this time, told, him, that the dis- 
eases of the eijipire Avere of such a malignant nature, 
that he had no sooner cured them in one place, than 
they broke out in another. He would therefore be 
glad to know wdist remedy now remained, to put ‘a 
stop to this contagion. 

li'he poet replied, that when disaffection and dis- 
gust had once taken root in the minds of fhe people, 
they were not to be exterminated, without tearing up 
the \itals of the state: that the Emperor ought to be, 
by this time, convinced, how little was to be hoped 
from puni<^.hmeiit. Tljat it Avas therefore his opinion, 
ill this (’ase, that the King ought to invest his son Avith 
the government, and retire; A\hich aaouM obliterate all 
former injuries, and dispose the people to peace and 
tranquillity. IMalioinmcd, says 13irni, ansAi ercd in an 
angry tone, “That he had no son aaIiooi he could trust, 
and that he Avas determined to scourge his subjects for 
their insolence, wdiatevcr might he the event.” 

The Emjicror, soon after this conversation Avith Birni, 
fell sick at Kondal. He had previously sent Jehan and 
Ahmed to Delhi, on account of the death of the vice- 
roy, and called most of the principal men of the empire 
to the royal camj). Having recovered a little from his 
disorder, he mustered his army, and sent to collect 
boats along the Iiidiis, which he ordered tOAvards Tatta. 
lylqrching then fi’ofti Kondal, he arrived oil the banks of 
the Indus, which he crossed in spite of Tiggi; and aaus, 
bn thc,otlier side^ joined by five thousand, AJ^ogul horse. 
From thence he took the route of Ttttta, to chastise th? 
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Sumrahs, for giving the rebel protection. Arriving 
witliin sixty miles of that city, lie halted to pass the lirst 
days of the IVIohirrim; and when that fast was over, 
having catfish to excess, he was seized with a fever. 

would not however be prevailed upon to stoji, but, 
getting into a barge, he proceeded to within thirty miles 
of Tatta, and upon the banks of the Indus, oil the 
twenty-first of Mohirrim, in the year 752, this tyrant 
was conquered by death, and shut up in the dark dun- 
geon of the grave. He reigned twenty-seven years; 
during which timq, he seems to have laboured with no 
contemptible abilities, to be detested by Clod, and feared 
and abhorred by all men. 

Seventeen years before the death of Mahommed, the 
Mogul empire of Persia tell into pieces, at the death of 
Abusaid. A number of petty dynasties arose out of 
the ruins ; some of the imperial family ot Zingis, and 
others of "governors who had rendered themselves in- 
dependent in their provinces. The intermediate pro- 
vinces, between Tartary, Persia, and India, subject to 
the house of Zagatay, fell into anarchy and confusion, 
about the time of Mahoinmeds death. Shotepafa, 
Yesun-Temur, Hosila, Tu-Tcmur, and Tohan-Tcmur, 
successively mounted the Mogul throne of Tartary and 
China, during the reigns of Tuglick and Mohommed 
in India, 'i’lie Patau empire declined greatly und(T the 
impolitic government of IMahommcd. The south and 
eastern provinces were lost; and the territories of the 
Kings of Delhi were reduced to the same llnjlts which 
bounded them be tore the successful reign of Alla. 
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WiiEX the death of Mahommed "happened, his cousin 
Fcroi^e* was in the imperial camp. He was nephev\; 
to the Emperor Tughlick; and Mahommed, having 
conceived great friendship for him, designed to make 
him his successor, and; for that purpose, recommended 
him upon his deatl>-bed to the Omrahs. Upon Ma- 
hoinmed’s dein^e the army fell into the utmost con- 
fusion. Eeros having gained over the majority of the 
Omrahs to bis party, prevailed, with presents, upon tlic 
Mogul nr>crcenarie» to move to some distance from the 
cagup to prevent disturbances, till he should reduce the 
rest of the army to obedience. Amir Norose, a Mogul 
chief, who commanded a great body of liie imperial 
troops, deserted that night, and, having joined Altu, the 
general of the Mogul mercenaries, told liim, that now was 
the time to plunder the late Emperor’s treasure, and to 
retreat to their native country. Altu was easily pre- 
vailed upon to adopt this lucrative scheme. They 
therefore returned next morning to the camp, which 
w as still in very great confusion, and, after a very sharp 
skirmish,* loaded some camels with treasure. Ferose, 
to secure himself from further depredations, led the 
army to Sewan, and took every possible means to de- 
fend himself against the avarice of the mercenaries. 
The Omrahs, the day after this movement, waited upon 
Ferose, and entreated him to mount the throne. After 
many pretended excuses, he favoured the Omrahs with 
his consent, and w as accordingly proclaimed Emperor. 

He, the very first day of his reign, gave orders to 
ransom many prisoners, who, during the late confusion, 
had fallen into tlic liands of the people of Tatta; and, 
ijDcyi the third 'da^, he marched against’ the Mogul 
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inercenarie'’ took many of their chiefs prisoners, and 
forted the rest to flydowards their own country. He, 
soon after, directed his march to the fort of' Bicker, 
and gladdened the ^acc of the court tvith princely pre- 
sents, aiKT gave eery liberally to the zemindars of 
Bicker and Sewistan He from thence sent Ahmed 
and Ali CJhori against the rebel Tiggi, with a part of 
Sis army, and marched himself towarcls Outch, wlicro 
he did many acts of beiicvole ice and charity. 

At Outch the Emperor receiv''d advices from Delhi, 
that .Fehan, who was a relation of the late Em})eror, 
now about ninety*years of age, had placed upon the 
throne a boy whom he had adopteo, the name of 
Mahojniued, and had massacred a nn nber of tlie 
citizens who had refused to pay him allegi.mcc. Fc- 
rose sent Shanapil, to expostulate nith the v'ld man, 
who, lie thought, was now in the dotage of ycais, w^th 
promises «f forgiveness and favour, if he would relin- 
quisli his ridiculous scheme. The Emperor himself, 
in the mean time, remained with the army to regulate 
the territory of Outch. He was soon after joined by 
Muckbil, tlie vizier of the empire, who received an Jio- 
norary dress, and a conlinnatioh of l>is former dignit}’. 

Ferose having reached Hassi, on his way to JDcllii, 
met an ambassador from Jehan, acquainting him, that 
now tlie cinpiie was in the hands of Mahommed’s 
family, and tliereforc, tliat it would be no more than 
justice in him, to acknowledge tlic title of the young 
King, and act as regent, dining the minority. Ferose 
immediately convened the Omralis before the ambas- 
sador, and asked them, whether thev knew any of the 
male issue of ]Mahoinincd. They all declared that 
unless Afolana Curaal, an Omrah tlien present, kiieu, 
they were perfectly strangers any surviving issue of 
IMahominccl. iMohma made answer, that though one 
should remain of the issue of the former Emperor, it 
was now^ .uUisahle to .stand by whet \fas already done. 

have reason to bplievc, from thi.? circumstance, lhat 
^ic youth who was set up at Delhi, wivs actually a sor 
ri' 
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of Mahommed, though it was, at that time, prudent in 
the Oinrahs not to acknowledge him. 

The Emperor, after the council, sent Zada the am- 
bassador back to acquaint Jehan of what had passed, 
and to advise him to accommodate matters in an 
amicable way. When Zada arrived in the city, a 
number of the principal men in the place hastened to 
the camp of Ferose, and made their submission. 
Much about the same time, advices were received 
from Guzerat, that the rebel Tiggi was defeated by 
Ahmed : and, that very day, a son was born to the 
Emperor, whom he named Fatti. These fortunate 
circumstances concurred to strengthen the interest of 
Ferose. 

Jehan, perceiving that he could not support the 
young King, made overtures towards an accommoda- 
tion to Ferose. Ho sent some respectable Omrahs to 
intercede with the Emperor for his pardon, and to 
solicit leave to pay his respects in person. Ferose 
consented, and accordingly the old man, with his head 
bare, and l]is turl)an hung round his neck, came, accom- 
panied by some of tlic principal men of liis party, 
to make his submission. The King, according to his 
promise, gave him his life, but ordered the chief 
magistrate of Ilassi to take him under his care, which 
was a kind of imprisonment. Chaltab, one of Jehan ’s 
associates, was banished to Karkinda, and Gustami 
expelled the court. 

' Upon the second day of llcgib, in the year 75% 
Ferose marched into Delhi, and mounted the imperial 
throne. He immediately began to administer inqiartial 
justice to his people, who flocked from all quarters, 
with their petitions. He, in the mean time, conferred 
offices and titlc'^ upon Ins Omralis. Upon the fifth of 
Sifter, in the following year, he, in order to hunt, re- 
moved his court towards the hills of Sirmorc, and 
reduced severtih zemindars to obedience. . He, in the 
ihean time, liad a rfon born to him at Delhi, whom J 
named Mahommed, and ordered great rejoicings to 1 
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ma^ie upon the occa^on 5 distributing his favours with 
a liberal hand. 

In the year 754, the Emperor hunted at Callanore, 
He ordered, upon his return, a palace to be built upon 
the banks of the Sursuti ; and, towards the end of the 
year, appointed one Jehan to the viceroyship of Delhi. 
He himself, in the mean time, marched towards Bengal, 
to subdue Elias, who had assumed the imperial title, 
and possessed himself of all Bengal and Behar, even to 
Benaris. When he had arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Gorupoor, the* zemindars of that place, having 
brought proper presents, were admitted to his presence. 
Ferose having penetrated as far as Pundua, one of the 
residences of the princes of Bengal, Elias retreated to 
a strong post, whither the Emperor Jiursued liim. An 
action ensued, but Elias secured himself in his pofet, 
which obliged the Emperor to surround him, the place 
being almost inaccessible. Things having continued in 
tijis situation for twenty days, Ferose, intending to 
change his ground, and to encamp on the banks of the 
Ganges, went out to reconnoitre. The enemy, iiriagin- 
iiig that he meditated a retreat, advanced out of their 
post, and drew up in order of battle. But, when they 
saw that the Emperor was preparing to attack them, 
they again retreated within their works, but with such 
precipitation and confusion, tliat forty-four elephants, 
and many standards, fell into the Emperor’s hands. 
The rainy season coming 011 with great violence, a kind 
of peace was patched up between them, aud the 
Emperor returned disappointed to Delhi. 

In the year 755, Ferose built the city of Feroscabad, 
fidjoining to that of Delhi ; and in the following year 
marched to Debalpoor, where he made a canal one 
hundred miles in length, from the Sutiuiuz to the 
Jidger. In the year 757, between the hills of Mendouli 
and Sirmore, he cut a channel from^the Jumna, wdiich 
iip divided into seven streams ; one of w hich he brought 
.g ' Hassi, and from thence to Beraisen,^wherc lie builfc 
JjJ^strongiCaStlfe, calling it by ins own rifime. * He ’drew. 
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soon after, a canal from the C^gar, passing by jthc 
walls of Sirsutti, and joined it to the rivulet of Kera, 
upon which he built a city, named after him, Feroseabad^ 
This city he watered with another cana’ from the 
Jumna. These public works were of prodigious ad- 
vantage to the adjacent countries, by supplying tliem 
with water for their lands, and with a commodious 
water-carriage from place U) place. 

An embassy about this time arrived, witli presents 
and new conditions of peace from Bengal, which 
Ferose accepted, and soon after i-atified the treaty. 
Bengal becanid, in a great measure, independent of the 
empire, paying only a small acknowledgment annually, 
by way of present. He exacted no other ternjs of the 
Decan; so that these two great members were now 
lopt off from the government of Delhi. In the year 
759, the king of Bengal sent a number of elej'hants, and 
other rich presents, to J.)elhi, which was amply repaid 
in Arabian and Persian horses, jewels, and othcT ri^h 
curiosities. But when the imperial embassy arrived 
at Behar, they received news of the death of Shumsc, 
king of Bengal, and that his son Ascunder had accedetl 
to the throne. They thought proper not to proceed 
further, and rcturnecl to Delhi. Tlie Em[)eror being, 
in the same year, encamped at Semana, received 
advices Uiat the Moguls iiad made an incursion as far 
as Debalpoor. He forthwith ordered a general, with a 
great army, against them ; but the Moguls, before his 
arrival, had laden themselves with spoil, and retreated 
towards their own country. 

Notwithstanding the treaty of 757, Ferose, in th« 
year 760, resolved upon another expedition into Bengal. 
Having arrived at Zifferabad, he cantoned there his 
army, during the raini When he lay at this place, 
Bustami, who had been banished, returned ambassador 
from the Calipha of Egypt *, with a chclat; for which 

* After the takin^i^of Bngdat by IIsIacu, ki/ig of Persia, ( 
•brandson of Zin^i^. one of tke family of Abassi assumed the titU 
CshpUa in K'^pt. 
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he vas «/racionsly rcc-Hed, and dignified with th(‘ title 
of Aziai. All (>ml)a‘^'sy iui.in r btvii, ia the mean time, 
dis])dtcl!('d to Aseunder, th» nrw 'kiiv:; of iViiiral, 
returiK'd \riH\ anollu'r osi I is put. and wiih ilch 
presents, 'i'l e Kie^, not beiui: sati-^iied v/ith these 
concession-', inarclie^d, niter the rain-' uei'.' over, towards 
that country, and, on his way, conlenvd the eiisiiTiis 
of roYiilty njjon the jw inco Indii his yon. I h- ^ave iiim 
masters for jiis in.slnienon, to wlijin tiie r.-'-.d vontL 
gave great atti-ntion. Fero>,t^ lauii. ^ ai rived at i^ind- 
wah, Ascunder, ahcT the t \ainph' of (lis ialh'’r, n-treated 
to Ackdallu, and shut iiiiiiself up in that place. Jieing 
however closely invested, and reduced to great straits, 
he sent Ibrty-eight eleplianfs, and oilier pi'«>ents, to the 
Einitcror, witli overtures of peace. In a few days the 
terms were agreed upon, and ^cro^e m.ucl f'd to Jioh- 
poor, wheih he cantoned liis army for another season, 
and then moved down behind tlie mountains, towards 
Jagenagur. 

I’crose having crossed the nvt r Mendn, arrived at 
the capital of the Indian prince ot Jagenagur, which wt--* 
also called Ijcnaris. The Raja, upon t!ic Eiii])tror*.s 
approach, fled toward.s Tillinguru. HlC. Ing plundered 
the country, Eerose returned, and, upon ins way, was 
met by the prince of lleerhan, who [)re'ieii1('d liim with 
thirty-.sevcn elephants, and other \ ihjahle presents, 
upon consideration of not rava_in ^ ’.n . country, d iic 
Emperor, having received the pn-t hs, elrau ‘ tl his 
route, and, as h(' passed through Uv' wcu/d • cf Pu.'.ma- 
witti, which abounded with citphanl-', lie caught lidrtv- 
threc of them, and killed a fen in tiie chare. Jle tlun 
continued Jiis march, and ai rived at 1) !lii, i;i lla }tar 
762. 

Ferose, who had much at heart the iujpi.m.ea nt of 
his country, was informed, that i^eai’ i t uvlar, in the 
province of Sirhind, there wa.s a moimtam lioin vJnch 
there issued a great stream of watei,'wiiich tn’i iiito the 
•puttuliiz; anc^tliat beyond that place lhgi(' was a^smalr 
rivulct called Selim^i, divided only by' a rFfng gionnd 
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from the large stream which we .have just mentioned. 
The Emperor considered, that, by making a cut through 
this eminence, the great stream might be carried into 
the rivulet, and so form a river to water tl(e countries 
of Sirhind and Munsurpoor, from whence it might be 
carried to Sunnain, and so render great tracts of land 
fertile. He therefore marched immediately that wa^, 
and ordered fifty thousand labourers to be collect^ 
together to cut the passage. When the workmen were 
in this place employed in digging to great depth, they 
found some immense skeletons oP elephants in one 
place, and in another, those of a gigantic human form,, 
the arm- bones of which measured one yard. Some of 
the bones were in their natural state, and others petrified. 

The Emperor, having finished this great work, built 
a 'fort at Sirhind, which he called Ferosepoor. He, 
from tliat place, marched towards the mountains of 
Nagracut, where he was overtaken by a storm of hail 
and snow. He, however, reduced the Raja of thote 
parts, after sustaining some loss on his side, and con- 
firmed him again in his dominions ; changing the name of 
Nagracut to that of the citv of Mahommed, in honour of 
the former Emperor. Eerose was told here, that the 
goddess, whom the Hindoos worshipped in the temple 
of Nagracut*, was the image of Noshaba, the wife of 
the great ‘Secunder, which that conqueror had left with 
them. The name of the idol is now changed to that of 
Jewallamucki. In the temple there was also, at that 
time, a fine library of the books of the Brahmins, con- 
sisting of one thousand and three hundred volumes. 

* Some authors relate, that the image now worshipped at Na- 
gracut is not that of Noshaba, which, say they, Ferose sent to 
Mecca, wlu re it was buried before the door of the great Mosque. 

It is not improbable, but Alexander, who penetrated to the Indies, 
miglit have left an image of the Grecian Goddesses upon the frontiers 
of his conquests. ,The SSralimins might have, with less absurdity, 
/•oqverttd this foreign’Godcless into one of their oiVn growth, than 
those holy persons at ftome, who have changed the statue of Jupiter 
Touans into one o/ St. Peter ; disgracing, with a parcel of keys, that** 
hand which ^ormerl'y held the thunder. * ‘ * 
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Feitse ordered one ’of those books, which treated 
of philosophy, astrology, and divination, to be translated 
nto the Persian language, and called “it the Argiunents 
JofFerose.^ 

‘The Emperor, after the conquest of Nagracut, 
njoved down the Indus towards Tatta, where .lambani, 
who had been always a subject of Delhi, had rebelled* 
and fortified himself. The imperial army invested the 
city, but as provisions and forage became excessively 
scarce, and the r^iiiis had set in with great violence, 
Ferose was obliged to raise the siege,, and march to 
Guzerat. He there spent the season in hunting, and, 
after the rains, he conferred the government of Guzerat 
upon Ziftcr, and returned again U», Tatta. Jarnbani 
capitulated, and delivered himself up to Ferose, wjio 
carried him, and the principals of his faction, to Delhi; 
but, after some time, he took him again into favour, 
and sent him to resume his former government. 

*In the year 774, Jehan, the vizier, died, and his son 
was honoured with his titles. Nothing remarkable 
happened till hvo yeais after, when the Emperor was 
plunged into affliction, by tlic death of his favourite 
son Fatte, a prince of great ex])ectations. Ferose, in 
tlie year 778, was informed, that tlie revenues of 
Guzerat were greatly deficient of the collections This 
induced him to listen to the proposals of Wamaghani, 
who offered to give one hundred elephants, forty lacks 
of rupees, four hundred Abassinian slaves,* ami forty ' 
Arabian horses, every year, over arui abo\c the present 
payment, should he be appointed to that government. 
The Emperor replied, that if the present viceroy, the 
successor of Zifier, who was dead, would consent to 
give as much, he should be continued. But to this the 
viceroy would not agree, and therefore tlic iirijjerial 
mandates w’cre granted to Wamaghani, and he forthwith 
set out for Guzerat. Not being aWc the next yeac ty 
perform his promisoi, he withheld* the revenue, an^ 
.rebelled, whinh was a just punishment upon^Fcrose foF 
his folly* and avarice. The rebel, however, havihg 
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greatly oppressed the people of“liis province, a Con- 
spiracy was formed against him, and, by the assistance 
of the Mogul mfcrcenaries, who were settled in that 
country, lliey seixed him, and sent his liead to Delhi. 
This was the only rebellion that happened during tlfis 
Emperor's reign. Tlie ‘*overnmentoi Ciuzerat was con- 
ferred upon Mu'iirra, witlitlio title of rirliil-ul-Muluck. 

Thei e \m!S a petty insurn'ction among tlic zemindars 
of Atdva, in the year 7/9> It was Jiowever soon 
crushed, and tlu; insurgents brouglit to punislimcnt, 
while forts were built to keep them in proper subjec- 
tion. In l!ie year 781, Fero'-c marched toward-. Sa- 
inana, Ainballa, and Shav\al>ad, as far as the loot of 
the mountains of ^aitoor, and alter demanding his iH- 
butc from the princes ol the hills, which they paid him, 
he returned to bis caj)itah 

Much about this time, information was ‘brought to 
the Emperor, that the zemindar of Kilter, whose name 
was Kirgii, had iinited ^Mahounned, governor of Bfl- 
daoon, and a num})cr of his family, to liis house, w here 
he basely assassinated them. The Empeior, enraged 
at this villainy, niarclied immediately that way, and 
took severe vengcanec upon the associates and kindred 
of the assassin, putting them without distinction to the 
sword, and levelling their houses with the ground. 
The murilerer himself made his escape to the moun 
tains of Cumaoon, and w'as protected by the Indian 
princes of’ those parts. Ferose ordered a detachment 
of his army against them. They brought back near 
thirty thousand of those unhappy mountaiiK'rrs, who 
were all condemned to slavery. I'hc Emperor’s justice, 
in this case, degenerated into extreme severity. Neither 
did tiie mislortimes brciught upon those miserable cap- 
tives satisfy his thirst for revenge, lie returned, every 
year, under pr(;tcncc of hunting, to that unhappy 
country; but fhc«f people, and not the beasts of the 
forest, were his pr^y. He, by degrees, cut off all the 
ihhabitdnts, avd converted whole provinces into a< 
wilderness.* 
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Age and infirmity Jjcgan, in the year 787, to press 
hard upon Ferose. Jehan the vizier, having the sole 
management of afiairs, became vety powerful in the 
en}pire. The Emperor was so much under his direction 
in all things, that he had the eflrontcry falsely to accuse 
IVIahommed, the King’s son, of a dcj,ign again&.t his 
ffither's life, in conjunction with several (Jmrahs. He. 
brought the old man firmly to credit this accusation, 
and obtained his authority to secure the supposed ct<'i- 
spirators. Zifier was acconlingly recalled from his 
government of Malioba, and confined. 

A party was sent to seize the prince, who, having 
previous intelligence of the design against him, began to 
p’ovidc for his security, })lacing guards, and fonijying 
himself in his own palace. In this situation he re- 
mained shut up for some days; and at last, havfng 
obtained leave for his with to visit the King’s Zinnana, 
he put on his armour, went into the close chair, and 
v»as carried into the Seraglio. When he discoviTcd 
himself in that dress, the frightened w'omenran scream- 
ing into the Emperor’s apartment, and told hin?, tlir.t 
the prince had come in armour with a trcasomihlc 
desi<m. T'hc prince, having followed them, presented 
himself to his lather, and tailing at his feet, told him 
with great emotion, “ That the suspicions lie had enter- 
tained of him were worse than death itsell. T’liat he 
came therefore to receive it from his owm hands. Ilut 
first he begged leave to inform him, that h« av:is per- 
fectly innocent of the villainous charge which the 
vizim- had purposely contrived to pave his own way to 

the throne.” . , , • 

Ferose, sensible ot his son s sincerity . clasped liiiii in 
his arms, and weeping, told him, he had been deceived ; 
and therefore desired him to iirocced, as iiis judgment 
should direct him, against the traitor. IMahommed 
upon this \\iint out from the pre.^nce, and ^ ordered 
t.velvc thousand liorse to be in readiness. W ithtliTs 
body he surrounded tlic vizier’s Ijousc j,hat night, whoj 
upon hc'dvfng ot tl^c princes approach, p\lt Zincr to 
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death, and, collecting his friendsj came out to engage 
him in the street. Upon the first onset, the traitor was 
wounded, and dreiv back to liis house. He fled imme- 
diately towards Mewat, and the prince sei(^d all his 
wealth, and cut off his adherents. 

Tcrosc, immediately after these transactions, resigned 
the reins of government into the hands of his son, and 
abdicated the throne. The prince, assuming the name 
of Mahommed*, ascended the throne in tlie month of 
Shaban 789 ; and immediately ordered the Chutba to 
be read in his own and his father’s name. He settled 
the offices of Itate, and distributed honorary dresses 
among the 'Omrahs. Eacoob, an Omrah in great 
repute, was promoted to the government of Guzerat, 
with the title of Sccunder Chan. 

Secunder, having arrived at Mewat, upon his way to 
his government, Goga, with whom Jehan, *the vizier, 
had taken refuge, fearing the new Emperor’s resent- 
ment, seized him, and sent him bound to SecundeF, 
who cut off his head, and suit it to Delhi. Mahoinined 
went with his army, in the year 7.90, tow^ards the 
mountains of Sirmore, to hunt, according to the custom 
of sovereigns. Mlien he was employed in the diversion 
of the chacc, advices were received, that Musirra, 
governor of Guzerat, at the head of the Mogul merce- 
naries settled in that country, had risen in rebellion, 
defeated and slain Secunder, who had been appointed 
to fruccccd him. The Emperor hastened to Delhi; 
but, as if all at once infatuated, he gave himself up 
entirely to pleasure, and seemed to be insensible of the 
loss which he had sustained, and of the dangers in 
which liis conduct had involved him. When iiis old 
Omraiis attempted to r^use him from his lethargy, he 
turned tlicm from his presence, and filled their offices 
with pimps and court flatterers. 

The emperor’s nf phew, Baha, resolved to rush upon 
ffim* in tlie midst of his dream of pleasure. He, for 


*• His titles were, Nazir ul Dieji ul Dunia. 
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thk purpose, conspired with the disgraced Omrahs, 
and arming one hundred thousand slaves, erected the 
standard of rebellion. JVlahomni^ji* immediately dis- 
patched Ittalleck Lahori, to treat with the rebels. 
W^hen he came to their camp, which was pitched 
without the city, the mob pelted liim with stones, and 
bbliged him to retire, very much bruised and wounded. 
Mahommed, seeing no hopes of a peaceable accomino*- 
dation, began at length to bestir himself, and advanced 
with his army against the conspirators, and, after a 
bloody contest, efrove them into the city. They imme- 
diately possessed themselves of the ptSace, and again 
renew’ed the fight, d'he city became now a horrid 
scene of slaughter and confusion. During the space 
of two days and two nights, the^e whf. nothing but 
death in every street : friends and foos, victors ^and 
vanquish*Jd, w'ere jumbled together without any possi- 
bility of distinction. 

• Tlie slaves, upon the third day, brought out the old 
King, in his palakie, and set him down in the street 
between tlic combatants. When Maliommed’s h'oops 
saw tlieir forme r master, their affection returned, and. 
imagining that this was a voluntary deed of his, they at 
once deserted the prince, and crowded with sliouts of 
joy to Ferose. IMahommed fled instantly, with a small 
retinue, to the mountains of .Sirmorc. Both j)artics 
looking up to the aged monarch, settled themselves 
into peace in his presence. Ferose, unable to gover« 
on account of the infirmities of ag(, placed, by advice 
of the Omrahs, Tuglick, the son of his ehlest son, 
prince Fatte, upon the throne. The &iaves, in the mean* 
time, assassinated Hassen, the Emperor’s son-in-law, 
for having endeavoured to support Mahommed : and 
even the first order issued by tuglick, w hen lie mounted 
the imperial throne, was, to kill all the adherents of 
^lahommgd, wherever they should be found. 

Ferose, who had^ arrived at the#age of ninety, died in 
llie year 7^0. Though no great wgp'ior in tlic fjc4d, 
he w as", 6y his ej^ellent qualities, it*ell ca!cuia{ed fof a» 
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reign of peace. His severity to the inhabitants of Gu- 
maoon, for the assassination of the governor of Sainana, 
is a great blot in reputation. liut to this he per- 
haps was prompter! by a religious zeal and enthusiasm : 
for the persons murdered were scids, or descendants of 
the pvophet. He reigned thirty-eight years and nine 
months, and left many memorials df his magnificence*’ 
ih the land. He built fifty great sluices, forty mosques, 
thirty schools, twenty caravanseras, a hundred palaces, 
five hospitals, a hundred tombs, ten baths, ten spires, 
one hundred and fifty wells, one hundVed bridges ; and 
tlie })lcasure gaAlcns he made were without number. 

The Empire of Persia continued under petty princes 
till 'Jimur-llec, commonly called Tamerlane in Europe* 
mounted the throne? of the kingdoms of Zagatay, w hich 
comprehended all Maver-ul-ncrc or Transoxiana, and 
the provinces of Cabul, Zabulistan, and others towards 
the Indus. After tlic conquest of the northern Tar- 
tary, he turned his arms against l^ersia, and entered^ 
Chorassan, seven years befiirc the death of Eerosc, the 
Patan Emperor ol Hindo.stan. He completed the con- 
quest of Pcibia in less than five years, and when Ecrose 
died, Timur was employed in the reduction of the pro- 
vinces u})on the Euphrates. 


TUG LICK II. 

Ti (tLH k' liavjiig mounted the throne in tl)C palace of 
Eeroseabad, ordered, according to custom, the Chutba 
to be read, and the currency to be struck, in his own 
name. He aj^pointed Ecrose Ali his vizier, by the title 
of Jehan, and confirmed JMusirra, the rebellious go- 
vernor, in his command of Ciuzorat. He soon atter 
sent an army imdcr^thc vizier, to expel his^uncle Ma- 
hommed from Sirmo^je, and that prince, upon the ap- 

* fiii titles were, Ycas-ul-Dicn. 
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p?oach of the imporial army, fled to the Tnouiitaiiis. 
He there took possession of a stronji post, and, se<Mjr- 
ino; the Mives and children of liis sdlu,iT‘nt'^, ^aitrd to 
give the ^linperiidi'^ts Inittle. lie was iiouever Ix'at 
from po.->t to post till lie arrived at Xai;raeul, and shut 
himself np in tliat plau-. 'I'liat torlu -s being very 
strong, liis enemies did not think proper to oesiegc it, 
and therefore returned to Delhi. 

Tugliek giving reins to his youlhfiil passions, and 
neglecting tlic aflkirs of state, vice, Invury, and opjin's- 
sion, hcgaii to riV' up on (‘very .sid(‘. lie was not hlind 
to tliose misfortunes, but he mistook^ Die cause, and 
admitted jealousy and mistrust witliin iiis mind. lie 
•confined, and treated cruelly, his oun hrotiier, Saliar: 
and his cousin Abu Ijickcr, Imvin^ reason to dread the 
Emperor’s resentuK'iit, fled Die comt. aiitl, to se*cure 
himself, 'stirred up a faction against I’ligliek. U’he 
conspirators coiiNisted of Kukiin, the vizier's deputy, 
•and several other Omrahs ol high re)>iil(', Mith all the 
iiiijierial slaves, iiiuiiy of mIioui were in the highest 
oflices at court. 

INIatlers hi'ing ripe for execillcai, the coiirtinrators 
rushed into the Divan, and assa'^jnaled .Mtiliarick, Die 
captain -gen jra! of llu‘ forces, i iiglick, hv'ing thus sur- 
prised, fled liy the Jmin.a Late. I’ukuii pursued him, 
and liiuing taken him and ,lcliaii the vizuT, they were 
ininiediatei} put to (l(\ith This cv('nt liuppeiied on 
the tueiity-flrst of Siifer, in thu ye.u’ ;<> ! ; "I uglicli^ 
after a reign of five inoiitlis am* a lew days, liaving 
fallen by the effects of the folly ot \oiiDj. 


A\]V BICKER. 

The conspirators having assaS'.iuiitcD the King, ^raised 
Abu Bicker, the L 7 aiKl>'un of tlio Emperor Ferosc, by 
his third sgn, to the empire. Rukur;, being appointed 
vizier, 'took the iicins of governmenf in Ids own hana-..i 
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But his ambition was not satisfied* with that high em- 
ploy. He formed schemes to cut off the new King, and 
to usurp the thronbr Abu Bicker, having timely infor- 
mation of his intentions, was beforehand witrf' him, and 
ordered him and many of the principal slaves concerned 
in the ‘Conspiracy to be put to death. 

, In the mean time, the Mogul chiefs of Samana 
assassinated the viceroy, Sultan, the fast friend of the 
reigning Emperor, and sent his head to the prince IVIa- 
hommed, at Nagracut. I'hey earnestly solicited him 
to come and assert his right to the empire. Mahom- 
med accordingly, having collected his friends, advanced 
by the way of Jallendar to Samana, and proclaiming 
himself King at that place, advanced with a great army 
towards Delhi. After some repulses, Mahoinmed, as 
we shall see in the sequel, proved victorious, and sent 
Abu Bicker to his grave upon the twentieth df Zihige, 
in the year 792, when he had reigned one year and six 
months. 


MAHOMMED IV. 

Maiiommed*, as we have already seen, mounted the 
throne in hfs father’s life-time, in the year 789* How 
he was deposed and expelled by Baha, and the other 
Omrahs, in V:onfederacy with the Mogul mercenaries of 
Guzerat, and the slaves of the household, and his trans- 
actions, till he shut himself up in the fort of Nagracut, 
has been also related. When the chiefs of the Moguls 
had assassinated the governor of Samana, IVlahommed, 
according to their invitation, marched witli great expe- 
dition from Nagracut, calling all his friends from 
Delhi. He soon fouqd himself at the head of twenty 
thousand horse, %’^itlf which he advanced towards the 
capital. Upon the £flh of tlie first llibbi, in the year 

* Nasir ul ^unia ul dien, Mahomined Shaw. 
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792 , he entered Delhi, and lighted at the palace of Je- 
han. The Emperor, Abu Bicker, in tlie other quarter 
of tlie city, called Feroseabad, prepared himself for 
battle; aiid, on the second of the first Jemmad, the 
two armies engaged in the streets of Feroseabad. In 
the mean time Nahir, with a strong reinforcement, 
^arrived, and joiiiirtg Abu Bicker, they marched out of 
Feroseabad next morning, and drove Mahommed, wffli 
great slaughter, quite out of Delhi. 

Mahommed retreated with two thousand horse only, 
over the Jumna f and immediately dispatched Humai- 
oon his son, and several Omrahs, to Simana to recruit 
his army. He himself, in the mean time, remained in 
the town of Tillasar upon the banks of tlie Ganges. 
Having experienced from first to l&i, that the slaves of 
Ferose were his declared enemies, he gave order's to 
plunder all their estates in the neighbouring country, 
and to slay them whcicver they should be found. The 
cemindars fell upon some thousands, who had posses- 
sions in other parts of the empire, and massacred them; 
while the farmers in general, disgusted n ith Abu Bick- 
er’s government, which had been very oppressive, with- 
held their vents, and listed theiiiselves under IMa- 
hommed. 

In the mean time, the viceroy of Moultan, and many 
Omrahs of note, having joined Mahommed with their 
forces, he collected, in a few days, an army of fifty 
thousand horse, made the usual ajipointiiients in the 
empire to please his friends, and advanced a second time 
towards Delhi. Abu Bicker had remained inactive in 
that city, ever since his late victoiy; he, however# 
drew out his army at a village called llindali, to oppose 
Mahommed, and was so Jortiinate as to come off victo- 
rious once more. He drove Muh imincil towards Til- 
lasar, but contented hiin-elf ^uth pursuing him three 
crores, and with taking his baggage, 'and tlien returned 

to his caf’tal. ^ / 

Ilumaioon, the son of Mahommejl, not m^y dnys 
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after the battle of Hindali, with.tlie troops he hud 
raised at Sainana, made another attempt upon the capi- 
tal, but succeeded^, no better than his father, being 
defeated at Pauiput, and obliged to rctrcjA towards 
Sarnana. But after all these successes, Abu Bicker 
thought it unsafe to leave the capital, being suspicious 
of a faction in the city in favour of Mahommed. Hav-* 
ing at length punished some of the most disaifected, he 
ventured to march about forty miles towards Tillasar, 
where Mahommed was again collecting an army. The 
latter hnving, by this time, concerted measures with his 
faction in the city, left the body of his army, with all 
his baggage, at Tillasar, and advanced, with four tliou- 
sand cliosen horse, towards Abu Bicker. When Abir 
Bicker had drawn *up his army, Mahommed made a 
cpiidv motion to the left, and passing the enemy’s line, 
pushed forward to the capital. }Jc there engaged the 
troops of Abu Bicker who guarded the walls, and hav- 
ing set fire to the Budaoon gate, forced his way into the* 
city. He immediately entered the imperial palace, 
whither the citizens docked to pay him their respects. 
But Abu Bicker, having closely pursued Mahommed, 
arrived the same day before the city ; and having forced 
the guards which Mahommed had placed at the gates, 
advanced to the palace, uml diove that prince, whose 
troops had dispersed themselves, quite out of the city. 
He was obliged to retreat again to Tillasar, where he 
joined his a<iiuy, having lost the major part of his de- 
tachment in the action. 

Some time having thus passed without any decisive 
♦action, Ilagib, chief of the imperial slaves, known by 
the title of Islam, disgusted wdth Abu Bicker, wu'ote to 
Mahommed, tliat if he would make another attempt 
upon the city, he would support him with the greatest 
part of the slaves who were under his direction. Abu 
Bicker hearing thot Mahommed was again jin motion, 
and hhving also discovered the disa^ection of the slaves 
an^ others in his. army, shamefully abandoned the ca- 
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pi^l, and fled with small retinue. Mahoinmed, in 
the month of Ramzan^ entered Dcliii, and ascended the 
imperial throne. He gave the oflice^of vizier to Islam, 
to whom l|p principally owed his re*storation. When he 
found himself firmly established, he ordered all tiie 
elephants which belonged to the slaves of Ferobe„to be 
taken from them, And converted to his own use. The 
slaves, enraged at this injustice, fled the city that night*, 
and hastened to join Abu Bicker. IMahommcd, upon 
this desertion, turned out a few who remained, and 
ordered them, upon jiam of death, never to appear in 
the city, w licrc they had acquired such dangerous in- 
fluence, Notwithstanding this decree, many slaves, 
unwilling to leave Delhi, concealed themselves : a 
search w^as ordered to be made, and*such as were found 
were massacred. Some of those poor ^vrctclies, upon 
this occaiAon, cried out for mercy, aflinning that they 
were originally Tartars, 'fhey wewe, upon this, ordered 
^ pronounce the word Gurragurri, by vvliich they were 
immediately distinguished. All who sounded it with 
the accent of llindostan were put to deatli. 

Mahoinmed, after liaving exjielled the slaves, hegan 
to recruit his army, and sent Iliimaiooii his son, with a 
considerable loiee, against tlie Kmperor Abu Bicker. 
When this anu'y arriwd at Ivotluh, Abu Bicker, by ad- 
vice of Naliir, surprised llumaioon in liis camp. "J lie 
prince, liov.cver, e\erLed liis utmost eflbrls in o[)posing 
the enemy, being gallantly siq)[)orted hy. tlie vizici> 
drove Abu BicK^T, after a brave resistance, qidtc off 
the held. Mahoinmed marclied at the same time, 
with great expedition, towards Al^wat, where Abu 
Bicker, seeing no hopes left, surrendered himseli, and 
was sent prisoner to tlie fort of Merat, where he died 
some years after, 

Mahoinmed retmiiing to Deliii, received advices that 
Musirra, governor ot Guzerat, ^(jbelled. Ziftbr was 
immediately dispatclicd witli an eymy to suppres*S the 
rebellion ; but for tfie particulars olAhis expedition, we 
must rafdk- \hc reader to the historyol tha proHiicc 6i 
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Guzerat*. In the year 794, intelligence was brought 
to Delhi, that the prince I^irsingh, Sirvadon chief of 
the Mahrattors, a^d Bireban of Bessu, chiefs of the 
Hindoos, had rose in arms against the emjfire. Ma- 
hommed ordered the vizier, with a considerajilc force, 
against Narsingh, the most powerful of the insurgents. 
Narsingh was defeated, made peace, and attended the 
conqueror to Delhi. The other two chiefs were sub- 
jugated at the same time. The zemindars of Attava, 
upon account of some grievance, rose in arms, and ra- 
vaged Bittaram and the adjacent districts. Mahommed 
marched against tliem in person, and chastised them. 
The fort of Attava was levelled with the ground, and 
the Emperor took the route of Kinnoge and Tillasar, 
in the last of ivhich cities he built a fort, w'hich, from 
his own name, he called IMahommed-abad. 

Advice came to the Emperor from Delhij that the 
vizier was preparing to fly to Lahore and Moultan, to 
kindle in those provinces the flames of rebellion. Ma# 
hommed hastened to the capital, and charged him with 
his treasonable intentions. The vizier absolutely de- 
nied the fact, but Jaju, a Hindoo and his own nephew, 
swore falsely against him. Mahommed, being citlier 
convinced of his vizier’s guilt, or instigated by a jea- 
lousy of his power, condemned him to die. Jehan, 
who was perhaps a no small promoter of the vizier’s 
fall, was advanced to his oflicc. Muckurrib, who made 
a figure in. the next reign, was, at the same time, ap- 
pointed governor of Mahommed-abad. 

In the year 795, Sirvadon chief of the ISIahrattors, 
jand Bireban of Bessu, appeared in arms ; and Muck- 
urrib was ordered with the troops at Mahommed-abad, 
against them. The Emperor, about this time, marched 
to Mewat, to quell sonie disturbances in that place. 
Upon his return to Mahommed-abad, he was taken ill 
of a dangerous feve^, ’which rendered him delirious for 

Onr author’s sp/:ontl volume, in the original Persian, treat*, of 
tlie particular history of all the provinces in Hindostan.’ «* 
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some days. When he was in this condition, news M’as 
brought, that Nahir* had plundered the country to the 
gates of Delhi. The Empqror, thoirgh far from being 
recovered of his illness, hastened to Mewat. Nahir, 
who headeiA tlie rebels, drew up his army at Kottilab, 
and gave Mahommed battle; but he was defeated,* and 
fled to Jidger. 

Mahommed, after this victory, returned to Mahom- 
med-abad, and, in tlie month of Ribbi the second of the 
year 796, sent his son llumaioon to crush the Prince of 
the Gickers, wlio liad rebelled, and posgessed himself 
of Lahore. Put bcfoie the Prince had left Delhi, news 
was brought to liiiii of his father’s decease; for the Em- 
pefor, having relapsed into his former disorder, expired 
on the 1 7th of Ribbi the second, at Mahommcd-aba^l. 
He reigned about six years and seven iiunitiis; and his 
body w'as d?;posited at Delhi, nith Ills fathers. 

Mahommed being niixt'd with tlie dead, his son IIu- 
maioon ascended the throne, by the name of Secunder. 
He continued or confirmed all his father’s officers ; but 
being in a tew days taken with a violent disorder, lie 
went the wuiy of his fathers, after a reign of forty-hve 
days. 


MAMOOD III. 

Wiii-.x llumaioon yielded to tlic powei of his fate, 
violent disputes arose among the nobles about the suc- 
cession. They at last fixed upon Mainoodf, an infunt 
son of the Emperor Mahommed, whom they placed 
upon the throne, by the name* of Mainood Miaw; 
w hile Jehan remained in the office ot vizier, and abso- 
lute government of the state. Mudtirrih, governor of 
^lahoin med-abad, was made captain-general of the 

An adherent of Abu Bicker, 
f Nasir •! diejj Mainood Shaw. 
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a thing unheard-of before, two Kijngs, in firms against 
one another, resided in one jpapital. Things, however* 
remained in this wjfortunate situation for three years, 
wdth a surprising equality on both sides ; ^for if one 
monarch’s party had at any time a superiority over tl\p 
other, it was in singularity of misfortunes. It was not 
a state of war, but a continued battle between the two 
cities . thousands w'ere killed almost every day, and the 
place of the slain was constantly supplied by reinforce- 
ments from different parts of the empire. Some of the 
subas of the provinces took no part' in this civil war. 
They hoped to*' see the empire so weakened by public 
calamities, that they themselves might become indepen- 
dent ; and, to lay a foundation for their future power, 
they withheld the <Aistomary revenues. 

In the year 798, Saring, the brother of the famous 
Eckbal, the governor of Debalpoor, having some differ- 
ences with Cliizer, governor of Moultan, made war upon 
him. After several engagements with various succes;^, 
victory declared for Saring. He immediately seizeo* 
IMoultan, became very powerful, and, in the year fol- 
lowing, advanced with a great army to Samana, which 
he reduced to his obedience. N userit dispatched Tatar, 
suba of Panniput, and Ahnass, with an army against 
him. They engaged Saring on the first of Mohirrim, in 
the year 799 , gave him a signal overthrow, and obliged 
him to fly to Moultan. 

Saring received, in that city, intelligence that the 
Prince ^lahommed Jehangire, the grandson of Timur* 
had built a bridge over the Indus, and that, having 
crossed that river, he invested Dutch. Saring imme- 
diately dispatched his deputy, with other Omrahs, and, 
thc best part of his army, to reinforce Ali, tlie deputy 
of the governor of Dutch. Mahommed, hearing of 
this army, advanced to the Bca, fell upon them by sur- 
prise just as they Ija^H crossed that river, defeated, and 
drove them back into the stream ; so thal more were 


* Tamerlane. 
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drowned tllan Iw.tlie sword. A few of the discom- 
fited army made me best of their way to Moultan. 
Mahommed kept close at Ihe heels of the runaways, and 
obliged Spring to shut himself up th Moultan. After a 
siege of six inontlis he was obliged, for want of provi- 
sions, to surrender at discretion ; and being imprisoned, 
with all his army^ Mahommed took possession* of the 
city. Saring, in a few days, found means td : 

but the country remained in subjection to the Moguls. 

But to return to the transactions at Delhi. Eckbal, 
being disgusted# with the Emperor Mamood, deserted 
him. He sent a message to Nuserit,do desire leave to 
join him with his party. This offer was very readily 
accepted ; they met, went to the palace of Seri, and, 
upon tiic Koran, swore mutual fri^judship, at tlie tomb 
of Chaja Kaki. Duiing these transactions, Mamood, 
with M^ickirrib the captain-general of his forces, re- 
mained in tlic old ^ity. The perfidious Eckbal, about 
three days after his desertion, quarrelled with Nuscrit, 
and not regarding his oath, began to form a consj)irncy 
against him. Nuserit, being informed of tne plot, 
found himself constrained to quit tlie palace of Sm. 
The traitor fell upon him in his retreat, and took all his 
elephants, treasure, and baggage. The unfortunate 
Prince, being in no condition to ke^^ the field, fled to 
his vizier at Pannipuy^ * 

Eckbal took iinrnd^tcly possession of Feroscabad. 
His power daily iuenfased, and he now employed it.to 
expel the Emperor Mamood and Muckirrib from the 
old city. At length, by the mediation of some nobles, 
peace was concluded between the j arties. But Eckbal, 
peculiarly perfidious, broke through all the sacred tifs 
of the treaty; and setting upon Muckirrib in his owi^ 
house by surprise, slew him. He immediately seized 
•Mamood, and left him nothing but his life and the name 
of Emperor. Eckbal, in the same year, marched from 
.Delhi with Mamood, against Nuscrit and Tatar ^ 
Panniput. Tatai’* leaving his elephants and baggage in 
the fostf |)lissed, ^y feared m^ehcs;#fhe army of Eckbal, 
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arrived before Delhi, and invested it. Eckbal, trusting 
to the strength he left in Delhi, advanced and attacked* 
Panniput, and took it the third day, by escalade. He 
then hastened back lo Delhi, and Tatar havin.g failed in 
his attempt upon tliat place, fled to his father in Cruzerat. 
Eckbal entering the city, began to regulate the govern- 
ment, which had fallen into the utmost confusion. In 
tbFi,n?ean time, to complete the miseries of the unhappy 
city and empire, news arrived, tliat I’imur had crossed 
the Indus, witli an intention to conquer Hindustan. 

From the year 790 to the present year, Timur ex- 
tended his conquest over all tiie western Asia, reduced 
tlie northern Tartary, and spread his ravages into 
Russia, as far as the Arctic Circle. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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